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LBERT MOORE. 
BALDRY. 


BY A. LYS 


THERE is, perhaps, to the really sin- 
cere artist, no kind of popular neglect 
so irritating as the acceptance which does not 


include true appreciation. 
crowd of works which it does not understand, and 


The toleration by the 


the affectation of interest it displays in artistic 
symbols, the significance of which it has never 
taken the trouble to find out, are to the man with 
zesthetic convictions far more disheartening than 


He 


either simple disregard or active opposition. 


is oppressed by the sense of ineffectual effort, and 
suffers daily and 
seeing his intentions misconstrued and his per- 
formances misrepresented, until, at last, despite 
the knowledge that he has all his life done in his 


hourly the disappointment of 


most zealous manner all that he set himself to do, 
he dies feeling that he has after all failed in what 
was obviously his mission. 

Something of this disappointment clouded the 


years of Albert Moore’s life. He was an artist 


born before his time, a pioneer of artistic prin- 
ciples, which are at present only dimly understood 
even by the people whose duty it is to study and 
analyse new movements and fresh developments. 
He was instinctively a prophet of a new dispen- 
sation, and was too seriously convinced of the right- 
ness of his own beliefs to dilute them by mere 
opportunist concession to popular ignorance. In 
all his work he preached and practised an artistic 
gospel which is steadily gathering authority and 
collecting believers even now, and which will, 
during the next two or three generations, entirely 
destroy those accepted conventions which have 
for so long clogged and hampered the growth of 
really intelligent zstheticism. It was this differ 
ence in his production from what they were 
accustomed to in that of his contemporaries that 
prevented people from giving him more than the 
half-hearted appreciation which he had to endure. 
It was this warning of things to come that made 
the official supporters of present-day fallacies so 
eager to exclude him from all those positions of 
authority and from all those offices where his 
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influence could be brought into competition with 
their own. They were vaguely conscious that, 
while on the common ground of technical per- 
formance and executive skill, where all capable 
workers meet, he was worthy of a place among the 
best ; he was, as a teacher of advanced principles, 
and as one of the leaders of a growing Opposition 
in the art world, likely to prove a dangerous com- 
panion. So they kept him outside the pale of 
official recognition, and did what they could to 
minimise his influence by the implication that, 
though skilful enough in his practice, he was on 
account of a certain deficiency in mental appreci- 
ation of pictorial necessities, hardly worthy of a 


place among the elect. The public uneasily 


feeling that there must be in the work he was 
doing something more than the merely superficial 
intention, were only too glad to adopt the official 
point of view, and, while recognising his claims as 
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a colourist, as a painter of lovely faces, or as a 
designer of pretty fancies, to refuse to him any 
position among contemporary manufacturers of 
really serious art. 

Fortunately it is not by the verdict of his con- 
temporaries that the place in the art history of the 
world due to such an artist as Albert Moore is de- 
termined. ‘There is a far more impartial court of 
appeal which will by-and-by have to pronounce 
judgment upon the questions at issue between 
him and the present-day public; and for the 
finding of this court we who believe in him 
now are content to wait, feeling assured that his 
vindication will lack nothing of ultimate com- 
pleteness. All that can be done at present is 
to clear away some of the more foolish miscon- 
ceptions about him, and to set down plainly 
so much of his convictions as may be made 
intelligible to the average mind. 

In the first place, then, 
Albert Moore was not a 
painter of simple prettiness, 
a. pot-boiler who went on 
repeating a certain type of 
picture. because he found it 
saleable and generally popu- 
lar. Neither was he a worker 
of so little inventive power 
that, having early in life 
formed and elaborated one 
particular idea, he was unable 
in after years to improve upon 
it. He was, instead, an artist 
whose aims were distinct and 
whose methods were scientific, 
a producer of absolute indi- 
vidualities, a student of original 
expressions. He was not an 
archeologist striving fatuously 
to reconstruct the life and 
characteristics of centuries 
long past, nor a painter of 
pretty pruriencies angling for 
the patronage of the man of 
the world with the bait of half- 
draped femininity. He was, 
on the contrary, an artist of 
to-day suggesting the art of 
to-morrow ; a designer of pic- 
tures without passions and 
without emotions. The inte- 
rest_of each work that he pro- . 
duced was included within the 
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surrounded it. The canvas was complete in itself, 
dependent upon nothing external for its right to 
exist, affected by nothing beyond itself, and in fact 
frankly and simply decorative. 

He had really discovered that in decoration lies 
the future cf art. He looked forward sufficiently 
to perceive that the pictures dramatic, religious, 
topical, and comic, over which public taste nowa- 
days runs riot, are destined almost at once to give 
place to work of a nobler type. The signs of the 
coming change were clearenoughtohim. He read 
in the restless activity of artistic opinion, in the 
divisions between the various phases of esthetic 
thought, in the growth of ideas and practices of 
novel complexion, proofs of the approach of new 
ideals and new beliefs; and, ahead of the growing 
movement, he set himself to prepare the way for 
it. He recognised that in the future art would no 
longer be a mere handmaiden, serving any master 
who could compel her services; he saw that the 
time was almost over during which she had, in 
obedience to unnatural tyranny, to distort her own 
true shape by carrying burdens beyond her strength 
to bear ; and in this perception he strove to work 
out her emancipation. And, so far as he could, 
almost without assistance, he certainly completed 
the task that he undertook. During a working 
life of nearly forty years he proved in a wonderful 
succession of admirable pictures what zesthetic 
possibilities lie in true decoration—in art, that is to 
say, unhampered by external incongruities. He 
proved that without subject, without emotion, 
passion, or dramatic effect, a picture may yet be 
admirable as a work of art. He showed that 
beauty of form, colour, design, and draughtsman- 
ship, exquisite balance of line arrangement, and 
consummate skill of handling, are all possible in a 
canvas that tells no story, records no gossip, nor 
teaches any moral. He preached, indeed, through 
the medium of his own practice, the doctrine that 
all these popularly accepted functions of the pic- 
ture are so many hindrances to its real mission ; 
to teach beauty and nothing else, to be perfect 
decoration, and to allow no unsuitable suggestion 
to jar upon its perfection. And he never wavered 
in his devotion to the principles he had adopted ; 
he persevered in spite of the neglect of the people 
to whom he preached, and in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the men in authority whose support would 
have been so valuable. He died, at last, in harness, 
without having recanted any of his opinions, and 
without having appreciably modified his methods ; 
a sturdy innovator to the very day of his death. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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HE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PAINTING: AN ADDRESS TO 
STUDENTS OF ART.* BY 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


I know I ought to come before you in an 
apologetic mood, for it is on the “ responsibility ” 
of Painting that I am announced to speak; and 
“responsibility” is a word which, by its meaning, 
is dangerously near to “duty,” and we live in 
days when the enlightened have discovered that 
men, and more particularly women, have no 
* duties,” but only “rights.” You have come to 
listen to an old-fashioned person. What claims 
have I got? I have never felt that with any justice 
I could call myself a “ faddist.” You cannot be 
invited to find, in anything that J shall say, the 
undeniable attractiveness of the doctrinaire and 
the ‘‘viewy.” No word that I shall breathe could 
be construed by even the most wildly hopeful of 
our race—by Mr. Bernard Shaw, for instance, or 
the S/ar newspaper, or the young lions of the 
Daily Chronicle—into affording any glimpse of trust 
that you may have before you a Socialist, or a 
Vegetarian, or an Atheist, or a Teetotaler, or even 
a Pre-Raphaelite. All that you have, I fear, is a 
confessed and rampant Philistine. 

Yet Iam to speak to Art students, not wholly 
without seriousness, on the Responsibility of 
Painting. 

Have you ever thought—you, ladies, especially : 
some of you, perhaps, like Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ pretty, 
thoughtful thing”—she, you remember, in “ Dis 
aliter Visum,” who 


‘‘ draws—hopes in time the eye grows nice ’’— 


have you ever asked yourselves what it means, 
this bringing into the world—another new picture ? 
If I could have my way in these matters—but 
your opinion may be a different one—I would 
have everybody taught to draw, up to a certain 
point, and only the very few, and those, most 
carefully chosen, only the very few permitted to 
paint. Iwill tell you why, ina moment. And so, 
far from advocating, as I know certain painters would 
advocate, that Art education should be gratuitous 
and for all, I would say, that as regards the 
actual production of noble pictures, it will matter 
very little whether we teach the many, or leave 
them untaught. If we leave them untaught, the 
genius, the person of originality whose gift is 
Painting, will teach himself, or without difficulty 
give proof that Ae at least must Ze taught. If, on 
the other hand, we teach the many, teach them 


* Delivered at Highbury, March sth, 1894. 
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gratuitously, push instruction far, smooth the path 
that is to make them painters, we compass /his 
indeed—that while Agriculture pines, Picture- 
framing flourishes. We shall hear of “ the Picture- 
framing classes.” They will be—I think that they 
must be already—among the most prosperous 
classes, in a decaying land. The bitter cry of the 
unemployed does not rise from them. Them you 
will needlessly benefit. But you will benefit nobody 
else. You will add to the terror of the Minor 
ixhibition—a pestilence which walketh not by 
noonday only, but by the electric light, specially 
advertised. You will flood the world with imi- 
tative canvases; not frank and honest copies, 
but maudlin dilutions. And to what purpose— 
how unnecessarily! ‘There is room for them,” 
you say. I know how many acres of interior walls 
are still uncovered, between the villas of Holloway 
and the villas of Brixton. But do you think the 
average amateur’s, nay, more, the average pro- 
fessional artist’s work, is, upon the walls of tasteful 
people, a justifiable alternative to silks, and chintzes, 
and excellent wall-papers? For, you know, I 
scarcely do. If the hymn-writer was right—and I 
often suspect him, he who wrote that “ Man wants 
but little here below ”—T am certain, at all events, 
that Man wants that little good. When Mr. 
Thackeray professed a liking for the second-rate, 
it was a fose, believe me, for an intelligent being 
—it wasa sham humility. Think how unnecessary 
it is for you, whether in the way of pleasure or of 
business, to swell the ranks of the manufacturers of 
very indifferent pictures. 

Ladies, if it is professional artists that you want 
to be, think how many other pursuits are open to 
you. And why should you choose this one, if you 
have not a gift for it? I cannot, for the life of me, 
see why a cultivated woman should not qualify 
herself to be a deaZerin pictures. Why, in our own 
generation, here in London, a woman has known as 
much about mezzotints as any man | ever met. 
Again, some years ago, in one of the print-shops 
fronting the Quays, in Paris, there was a delightful 
young person, as pretty as Sterne’s grise¢¢e—Sterne 
himself could never have avoided talking to her— 
a delightful young person, who, in the strict way 
of Commerce, cheated you with infinite grace. 
We live in a world where, not to speak of those 
adventurous spirits who offer one in upper rooms 
in Bond Street the lightly remunerated hospitality 
of afternoon tea, or of those yet more pronounced 
plungers who start you bonnet-shops, or, sacrific- 
ing conventions, become, if the phrase may be 
permitted me, “distinguished shop-girls at Jay's” 
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—we live in a world where, not to speak of these, 
and lady nurses who (apart from individual charm) 
are almost ceasing to be interesting, you have lady 
conveyancers, and lady landscape-gardeners, and 
lady journalists, and lady doctors, and ladies who 
maintain an honourable independence by the 
annual production of an improper novel. 

Paint, up to a certain point, for your pleasure if 
you will—sketch when the days are longest in a 
summer holiday ; but do not frame, do not ex- 
hibit, do not add to the Minor Exhibitions, do not 
have any grievance against the Royal Academy, 
unless some one who knows, and has the courage 
to be honest, tells you Painting is your line. How 
triflingly, you say, I speak of it—what a low ideal, 
what a limited aim! Art for a summer holiday ! 
No; it is because the ideal is really a high one 
that I encourage you by depression, and would 
ask you to measure the distance that divides the 
well-trained student from the rare person Heaven 
meant to be a painter. 

But we ought, surely, every one of us, to know 
something of Drawing. ‘To draw a thing, well or 
ill, is at all events to watch it. You have felt 
sometimes yourselves, no doubt, that you have 
never scez a thing until you have tried to draw it. 
What! was there so much in it as that, unsus- 
pected—such gradually revealed character, such 
subtle, such intricate construction! And it looked 
so simple. ‘To draw a thing, or to write about it 

-they are the only ways, perhaps, of understand- 
ing anything, of thinking your thought clearly. 
And, while you are about the matter, whether it be 
drawing, whether it be painting, or whether it be 
modelling, put your whole heart into it ; live for 
nothing else for the time ; and so, even if I and 
crusty people like me do not enjoy your work, 
you at least will enjoy it, which is an all-important 
matter. A friend of mine, whose every printed 
word appears cheerful and brilliant, tells me that 
he never enjoys his work while he is doing it, but 
only after it is done. Miserable and exceptional 
man! carrying this secret woe beneath a smiling 
face and a well-brushed hat. I think of him in 
contrast with the great French figure painter—in- 
cident-painter, if you like—Monsieur Léon Géréme, 
who put the other side of the matter strongly, when, 
on somebody saying to him, as he went into his 
studio, “Still at work, M. Géréme!” ‘“ There’s 
nothing else,” M. Géréme answered—“ J7 n’y a 
gue ca.” 

That there is “ nothing else” is more than I can 
ask you to hold. It would be unhealthy, it would 
be unnatural, for any young people so to think. 
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And there is so much else! Why one must have 
the greatest sympathy with at least an occasional 
mood of rebellion against work of any kind—a 
longing to be turned out to grass, a wish to kick 
up your heels, it may be, in something fresher than a 
skirt dance. Yet it was not an idle painter; it was 
a painter who insisted upon freshness, who watched 
himself with unremitting diligence, and held that 
the right time to rest is before you are tired—it 
was such a one who said of work, any work in the 
domain of Art, “ Work excuses itself by reason of 
its quality.” That is a truth a little apt to be for- 
gotten by the unbecomingly earnest, who fancy 
that in multiplying the mere hours of work you 
multiply the result obtained from it. Of course 
the mechanism of any craft—Painting almost as 
much as Music—does demand time, unstinted 
time, to get a mastery of it. I need never have 
told you that. Its difficulties conquer you, or you 
conquer them, and you conquer them only by 
steadily pegging away. But, whatever your work 
is, whatever it exacts, I do not think you should 
be concerned with it exclusively. If you are, it 
suffers. 

And here the student of Drawing, Painting, is 
apt to make a mistake, which is still a mistake, 
though not so great a one, if made by the student 
of music; he is apt to fancy that what we call 
“cultivation,” reading, feeling, general experience, 
historical knowledge of the art that is after 
all his own, are to him superfluous baggage, 
bringing him nothing that has a direct influence on 
his work. A fatal error—an error even if your 
artist be a designer of patterns, working at lines 
and spaces and the juxtaposition of hues. For these 
also are inventions. They tire ; he wants a relief 
from them. But it is an error, disastrous wholly— 
irretrievable, I think—when your art deals not only 
with these quite /echnica/ problems, but with human 
character, with human emotions—in a word, with 
Life. Was any portrait painter ever really great— 
picturesque he may have been, and temporarily 
fascinating, like Lawrence, like Sir Peter Lely— 
but was any portrait painter ever great, who, 
at bottom, did not understand character, did not 
divine it, much as Dickens did, or Balzac? The 
degree, of course, differs. Vandyke and Sir Joshua 
only when at their best, fathomed character—came 
back from their survey with the whole of a history 
to tell. But if you look at a drawing of Holbein’s 
—such as those at Windsor or at Basle—if you 
look at an etched portrait of Rembrandt’s, at a 
pastel of Latour’s, you may find yourself saying, 
“Had the craft to which they applied them- 
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selves been writing, instead of painting, what 
dramas these men would have written, what novels 
of character!” It needed an experience of life, 
backed by, no doubt, miraculous intuition, to do 
their work. It needed an experience of pleasure, 
an experience even of pain. “Out of my great 
sorrows ”—as Heine said, was it not >—“ out of my 
great sorrows I have made little songs.” These 
men would never have done that which they did, 
if all their days had been passed in the studio. 
Believe me, one of the greatest responsibilities— 
obligations, if you will—of a painter, is the obliga- 
tion—not always to paint. 

For, if you want to paint well or to write well, 
you must live, as much as you can, not with sham 
Primitives and limp Romanticists, but with clever, 
thoughtful, and amusing people; or, failing that—or, 
first of all—with happy people, with good-looking 
people, with people in capital spirits. An artist in 
any art cannot avoid great troubles ; it is the first of 
his businesses to avoid little worries. And, when 
you are not living with delightful people, or de- 
lightful Nature, live at all events with delightful 
books. Unless you are contentedly narrow, and 
have no care for ideas, you will be od/iged to read 
good books; you will even be humiliatingly 
obliged, sometimes, to read good books about Art— 
and they will seldom be written by painters. 

As to subject, as to material, all is grist that 
comes to your mill; only by having much before 
you, will you know what to select, what motives are 
good, what themes worthy. Mind, never listen for 
a moment to the nonsense that “ subject doesn’t 
matter””—the cry of the merely ignorant crafts- 
man. Why, subject, as much as treatment, reveals 
what you yourself are. But yet, proportion your 
effort to your means; do not imagine that you 
become high simply by treating the exalted, or low 
because, like that admirable master of the French 
Eighteenth Century, Jean Baptiste Chardin, you 
put your soul into the painting of a loaf of bread, 
three winter pears, and a glass of water. 

And if that is what I say about practice, men 
and themes—summed up in this instruction: Be 
tolerant of the simple, yet not irreverent to the 
great—what, as a last word, am I to say about 
theories? This, perhaps: receive many, and pin 
your faith to but few. The latest, whatever it may 
be, the latest especially, is probably not half so 
important as its advocates just now imagine—its 
advocates are the young artists of the moment 
generally ; and their mistake is natural. A new great 
poet, if I am to believe the evening newspapers, a 
new great poet is discovered every day. But it is 
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not really every other morning that there rises a 
new school of painting, which knows everything 
that is important, and leaves all that is unimpor- 
tant behind. Common sense must tell you so. 
It has a message, no doubt—each new movement— 
it has a message and you will welcome it, whether 
its message be concerning “values,” or ‘ brush- 
work,” or “composition,” or the “ square touch.” 
But To-day’s message, whatever it may be, To-day’s 
“fad” in Art, will be followed by another to- 
morrow. “Values” will go the way of the Pre- 
Raphaelite: even the “square touch” may pre- 
sently follow. The new will have its charm, But 
the approved, the classic, and the tested—that 
older, tested art, of Holbein and of Rembrandt, 
of Velasquez, Titian, Turner, Watteau—of Degas, by 
all means, for he is a classic by this time—that 
Art, ladies and gentlemen, whatever goes, that Art 
has “come to stay.” 
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The drawing, 4 Study from a Railway Bridge, 
which forms the frontispiece to the present number, 
is reproduced by kind permission of Mr. Frederick 
Evans, the owner of the original. Mr. Hyde, the 
artist of this very beautiful rendering of an effect 
that is familiar to true lovers of London, is working 
at a series of these studies, which are intended to 
represent not merely topographical features, but 
the poetry and mystery of the great city which, if 
less irresistible in its first effect than other old- 
world centres of civilisation, has a way of becoming 
more and more beautiful to those who study it. Of 
late a well-known writer attacked London on zesthe- 
tic grounds, and compared it unfavourably with 
Paris, Vienna, and even, if memory serves, with 
certain American towns. Yet foreigners are again 
and again impressed by its marvellous aérial effects, 
its sunsets and fogs ; and ready to own that within the 
limits of the cab radius, you may find more subjects 
which demand a great artist to express the magic of 
their colour and form, than in any of the more 
architecturally perfect cities of the old or new 
worlds. We hope to have the pleasure of including 
another study of the series, S¢. Paul's from Watling 
Street, by Mr. Hyde, in a future issue. 





























For permission to reproduce the charming 
The End of the Story, by Albert Moore, which 
appears on this page, we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of the owner, William Kenrick, Esq., M.P. 
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METHODS OF 
AND MODI- 
PICTORIAL 


N SOME 
SUPPRESSION 
FICATION IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE tendency amongst latter-day photographers 
aim at results is to 


disclaim as 


who producing pictorial 


much as the mechanical 


assistance which they derive from the work of 


possible 


the unintelligent camera, and to ask more credit 
for what, in many cases, may fairly be termed 


creative power not dissinilar from that which 











A PHOTOGRAPH FROM NATURE 


gives to other graphic processes the character 


and name of Art. The pictures exhibited at the 


Dudley Gallery Photographic Salon last year (an 


institution which is to become an annual one), 


astonished those who have been accustomed 


than a 


to see in photography nothing more 


purely mechanical process, in the working of 
which no true artistic qualifications are needed, in 
The character 
of the best work and the 


members and exhibitors of that Society include 


which, in fact, no art is possible. 
shown at the Salon 
amongst them, probably with few exceptions, all 
who have any claim to be called artistic in photo- 
is directly antithetical to that kind of 
associate 


graphy 
mechanical which we 


What 


picture-making 


with the term photograph. this term 


implies has come to suggest to us a very definite 
character of its own, and if we consider what that 
impression is, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
a general exclamation at the Salon was that a 
large number of the pictures exhibited were not a 
bit like a photograph. The work of the unimagina 
tive, soulless camera is one thing, but it is quite 
another to cause the effect of its work to take an 
entirely different direction from that which it 
would take in the hands of the purely mechanical 
operator, however mechanically skilful he may be. 

That artistic work in photography is almost 
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wholly in the hands ot what are called amateurs 
would, at first sight, appear to be surprising ; bu; 
it is hardly so if we consider what professiona] 
the 


photography, as.it is called, really is. From 


manner in which it is carried out it must 
necessarily be mechanical to the last degree, and it 
is incontestable that its results are bad as art, 
Yet we have been trained to accept it, and the only 
question remaining to be answered is how much 
longer we shall continue to do so. It isa palpable 
and instructive fact that if we were to take the 
half-dozen leading professionals in all the chief 
cities in the world, we should find that there is 
rot a pin to choose between their productions 
Wherever we may find it, this work is equally 
mechanical, equally the result of a stereotyped 
13 
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system of posing, lighting, and subsequent retouch- 
ing. And it is no less an extraordinary fact that 
the retouching, which is a destruction and altera- 
tion of the lighting and modelling of the figure, is 
almost invariably done by mechanical operators 
who have never seen and have no kind of know- 
ledge of the sitter. Happily, however, there are 
amongst professional photographers some few 
who in the work which they show at an exhibi- 
tion such as the Photographic Salon are able 
to free themselves from commercial considerations, 


is allowable to use certain methods of suppression 
and alteration when preparing a negative for 
printing, and in the actual process of printing. 
Modifications are practicable even during the 
development of the negative and also in certain 
development printing processes. Every graphic 
representation produced by the action of light on 
sensitive substances, with a lens or with no lens, 
even without a camera is necessarily a photograph, 
and so long as the results are brought about 
through the medium of light we may suppress, 
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and to become, in the best sense of the term, 
amateurs. 

An important question which is likely to force 
itself upon our consideration more prominently 
than it has hitherto done is, that, admitting the 
tendency in pictorial photography to alter the 
aspect of the subjects depicted as seen by the eye 
of the camera, and to produce instead impressions 
more individual to the artist, how far such altera- 
tions and suppressions may be considered legiti- 
mate. The illustrations to this article have been 
inserted as bearing considerably on the subject. 
It is from this point that they should be considered, 
whether their intrinsic merits be great or small. 

- Few pictorial photographers will contest that it 
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diminish, or accentuate, but we must not add any 
absolutely new matter. A common cry that such 
and such a picture is not photography cannot 
therefore reasonably be sustained. But without 
going too deeply into the point it is necessary to 
qualify the statement regarding the adding of new 
matter. We all know that mists, for instance, are 
produced where no mist existed at the time the 
negative was taken; trees and other vegetation 
may be made to assume a different perspective 
from that in which a rectilinear lens would view 
them—and so on ; but the meaning of the restric- 
tion will be sufficiently obvious. 

The work of Monsieur Rouillé-Ladevéze, two of 
whose pictures are reproduced, is strikingly illus- 
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Suppression aud Modification in Photography 


trative of the remarks which have been made. It 
may be as well first to explain briefly his process, 
which consists in the resuscitation of a simple but 
long forgotten method which was abandoned per- 
haps for the very qualities, then considered as 
defective, which will recommend it to many to-day. 
It is one of the early forms of impression depending 
on the property which renders bichromated gelatine 
insoluble when exposed to light, and has since 
developed into what is now known as the carbon 


off where a simple laving would not dissolve it, and 
retained on the paper where found desirable. The 
excellent effect will be noted in the treatment of 
the group of figures on the opposite page. Of 
this group the lens would probably have seen 
and recorded more than, under the conditions of 
lighting, the sentiment of the picture and the 
feeling of the artist demanded. For skies and 
water the method will also be found of value in 
many ways which cannot be entered into here. 














A PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE 
or autotype process. The paper having been 
sensitised with a simple pigmented solution of 
bichromate of potash mixed with gelatine and ex- 
posed under a negative, is developed by dissolving 
out in hot water the parts unaffected by the action 
of light. Monsieur Ladeveze, however, uses a 
powerful spray of water under high pressure, and 
by this means a large facility is given to him of 
dealing with the pigment to be washed away so as 
to produce various effects. The nozzle of the 
spray can in fact be used after the manner of the 
air-brush and the pigment may even be driven 
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BY T. CRAIG ANNAN 

The analogy between this process and a well- 
known graphic one which is sometimes practised, 
viz., the blackening of paper or other surfaces with 
the smoke of a candle and then picking out the 
lights, will at once occur, and even mezzotinting 
may be said to be akin to it. 

In Mr. Craig Annan’s pictures, the artist follows 
a different plan. He simply carries to greater 
lengths than is usually practised a process of 
stopping out on the back of the negative the details 
which he wishes to modify or to suppress. Here, 
again, the artist hand is of first importance. Note 
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especially the house and balcony in the back- 
ground and the delicate gradations in the shading 
of the boat. An objection which may be antici- 
pated is that the action of light in photography 
does not draw in lines but paints, rather, in broad 
oppositions of light and shade, and that therefore 
we have no right to use methods which appear to 
be contrary to the spirit of the art. If the objec- 
tion is to hold good it will be necessary to find 
some term to distinguish this class of work, for 
we can hardly be called upon to abandon a practice 


Artistic Lithography 





OME REMARKS ON ARTISTIC 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
I. By W. ROTHENSTEIN. 

Ir is a strange thing that, of late years, 
lithography should, with but few exceptions, have 
chiefly been confined to the production of fashion- 
plates and grocers’ almanacks; lithography which, 
in the early part of the century, was so ably 
used by Delacroix, later by Gavanni and Honoré 
This art, answering—though not per- 

haps at first—so exquisitely to 


Daumier. 











the touch of its constant lover, 
has been even as a galley-slave 
in the hands of a base com- 
mercialism, and so besmirched 
that but few could recognise 
its true fairness. Even Manet 
only used it as a means to an 
end, but little appreciating or 
relishing the great scope of its 
beauty. Daumier practically 
took to the stone as a quick 
and convenient method of re- 
producing his drawings and 
caricatures. But this, indeed, 
does not in the least injure his 
reputation as a singularly bril- 
liant and powerful lithographer, 
and one of the greatest, to my 
mind, who has practised this 
art; nor has any one ever 
handled the chalk at once so 
dexterously and so firmly, and 
no one since Goya has hada 
keener sense of the arrange- 
ment of masses of black. 








A PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE 


which gives such latitude to individuality of ex- 
pression and which, after all, is photography when 
no part of the ultimate result is brought about 
otherwise than by the action of light. 

The question would appear to resolve itself into 
this. It is admitted that suppression and modi- 
fication are already freely used, to quote no other 
examples than ordinary retouching or the much 
ill-used system of vignetting. Where, then, is the 
line to be drawn? It is interesting to note also 
that the greatest outcry against what they please to 
call apeing other methods comes generally from 
those who are utterly incapable of producing such 

_much-to-be-desired resemblances. A. M. 
16 





Fantin Latour, as those who 
do not or will not appreciate 
the beauty of his work must 
admit, keenly felt its possibilities and its wonderful 
congruity of black and white. But it has been left 
to an otherwise distinguished painter to thoroughly 
prove the well-nigh inexhaustive beauty of this 
material. I mean Mr. Whistler. 

Lightly his chalk pirouettes upon the surface 
of the stone, and firmly too, when his subject 
requires it; nor could anything be lovelier than 
the delicate gradations of his rarer wash lithos. 
How wonderfully blond is his line; his shadows 
grow upon the paper like moss upon a stone. 
Nor has he been less successful with colour, 
hitherto a stumbling-block to other lithographers. 
All his drawings, as may be noticed in the print 


BY T. CRAIG ANNAN 
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Artistic Lithography 


in the present number of THE Stup10, are done in 
‘black line ; indeed, it is a favourite theory of his 
that it is impossible otherwise to produce a good 
lithograph ; and this attitude gives them, perhaps, 
an additional interest. 

But any one who has seen that admirable 
publication, Zhe Dial, will have noticed therein 
lithographs of a rare beauty, and done almost 
entirely in white line, by Mr. Charles Shannon. 
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graphy is rapidly becoming % dernier cri, he will 
probably continue to do so, in spite of the many 
gentlemen who hope to find salvation for their 
lack of execution in a new material. 

In France, MM. Anquetin, Besnard, Toulouse, 
de Lautrec, and Bonnard, some of whose prints 
were quite recently to be seen at the Grafton 
Galleries, are doing brilliantly clever work, though 
none of them, except perhaps M. Anquetin, have, 
I think, quite understood the 
necessary limits of the art, too 
fond as they are of juggling 
with their material. 

For there are the canons of 
lithography just as there are the 
canons of etching, and those 
who leap over the encircling 
wall do so at their peril. Sadly, 
too, do they misinterpret that 
phrase of the immortal Barbey, 
la difficulté fait [’héros. R. 


II. By THomas R. Way. 


At the present moment, when 
English artists are awakening 
to the possibilities of litho- 
graphy, a short description of 
work 
this 


the various modes of 
suitable to their 


most delightful of reproductive 


f } use In 
mediums may not be without 
interest. It would be as well if 
artists beginning to experiment 
in lithography would give a 
little study to the chemical prin 
ciples brought into action, as 
well as the materials with which 
they will have to deal. By so 
doing, they would not only more 





FROM A LITHOGRAPH 


Mr. Shannon, not very long ago, likewise pub- 
lished a portfolio containing six prints, most 
of them done in the same manner, though one 
of them, a portrait of the sculptor-poet, Mr. 
Sturge Moore, was drawn none the less admirably 
with the pure chalk. Nor has Mr. Shannon 
merely flirted with his material; he has become 
most gracefully accomplished and 
In England, 


one of the 
scholarly lithographers of the day. 


at present,* he stands alone, and though litho- 


* Mr. Whistler does not, I believe, wish to be regarded 


as an English painter 





readily avoid making mistakes, 


but would reach the highest 


results with the least labour. 


BY C. H. SHANNON 


But the present article would be extended beyond 
reasonable bounds if any attempt were made here 
to deal fully with the whole subject. 

The materials consist of the lithographic stone 
and the chalks with which the drawing is made. 
The stone is an extremely close-textured limestone, 
readily absorbent of grease and water. The draw 
ing is made on the grained surface of the stone 
with chalk or ink of a greasy nature. When the 
drawing is finished, the grease is fixed in the stone 
by the aid of chemicals, and the work is ready to 
pass into the printers’ hands. 

17 






















































There are three manners of work generally used 
by artists: first, by simply drawing upon stone 
with the chalk of various degrees of hardness, 
which is quite straightforward, and offers a scale 
ranging from the richest black to white. 

In many cases it may be desirable to scheme 
out the subject on the stone, before beginning to 
work with the chalk; this may be done with a 














FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY DAUMIER 


stick of hard charcoal, or by tracing down a pre- 
liminary sketch with red transfer-paper, but on no 
account must a lead-pencil be used. The artist 
should never place his subject close to the edge of 
the stone; a clear margin of 14 inches should 
always be left all round the smallest drawing, and 
proportionately more for a larger one ; this margin 
being an absolute necessity in the printing. 

A good firm touch with the chalk will give the 
best results. ‘This will be especially apparent in 
the most delicate parts, as a hesitating touch 
remains on the surface, and does not penetrate 
into the grain, hence it becomes rotten in the 
etching. A clean badger-hair brush should be 
used to lightly dust the stone with from time to 
time, and on no account should the worker attempt 
to blow off the loose chalk ; nor should the hand 
be allowed to rest on the face of the stone, but a 
pad of tissue or blotting paper kept between. 

The drawings of Prout—from an excellent speci- 
men of whose work the accompanying illustration 
is taken—Louis Haghe, and R. J. Lane, A.R.A., 
and Weed-Burners in the Fens, by Mr. Macbeth, 
given as a Supplement to the’ first number of THE 
Srup10, are examples of this style of lithographic 
drawing, from which a large number of impressions 
can be printed. 

Another method is by stump-drawing or rub-tint, 
when the chalk is applied to the stone by means 
of a stump or piece of cloth, giving a very soft 
18 
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velvety result, even in the most tender tints. In 
this manner one may rub a preliminary tint or 
ground of varying degrees of strength all over the 
stone, and scrape lights, and add greater depths 
with the chalk as may be desired. Much practice 
will be found necessary before it is possible to lay 
a fairly smooth ground ; but when this difficulty is 
mastered, it will be found that one can obtain all 
the breadth and softness of a mezzotint. J. D. 
Harding, Eugene Isabey, and others made much 
use of the stump in many of the beautiful works 
they executed about 1840. 

The third method is litho-tint, in which one 
draws with a brush and diluted washes of ink, much 
as in a water-colour drawing. This process again 
needs considerable practice and experience on the 
part of the artist, as from the absorbent nature of 
the stone, the moment a wash is laid on it appears 
many degrees darker than when it is dry, and con- 
sequently each part whilst being worked on is 
quite out of tone with the rest of the drawing ; 
hence one must know from experience the real-— 
z.é., printing —value of each tint used. Lights may 
be taken out with a mezzotint scraper, but this 
should not be done until the drawing is otherwise 








FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY ANQUETIN 


quite finished, as the scraper déstroys the grain on 
the stone, and makes a surface on which the grease 
will no longer hold; this is indeed the case in 
every phase of lithographic work. George Catter- 
mole, Nash—whose Gothic Tomb, here repro- 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH 


duced, shows the process used in a very 
successful manner — and many others 
have made much use of litho-tint in their 
works, whilst a few years since Mr. 
Whistler produced some half-dozen most 
beautiful examples. Isabey, one of the 
greatest artists that lithography has known, 
so completely mastered these three pro- 
cesses, that he frequently used them 
together on the same drawing with the 
happiest results—this being markedly the 
case in the lithograph here reproduced. 
The stump has been largely used on 
the buildings and sky, and litho-tint in 
the foreground, the whole drawing being 
then finished with the chalk point and 
scraper. But even when successfully 
done, these two last processes yield but 
a limited number of fine impressions. 
Besides these earlier 
have now another, for which the drawing 
is executed on transfer-paper, as in the 
case of Mr. Whistler’s Gants de Sucde 
in the present number, which offers a 


processes, we 


PRIUT 


FROM A LITHO-TINT 


charming example of lithography carried 
out in this manner. 

For transferring to stone, the drawing 
should be made with a rather hard chalk 
on the special paper which is prepared 
with a grained surface. This is mechani- 
cally transferred to stone, from which 
impressions are taken in the ordinary 
way. An idea has gone abroad that 
work in this manner is not lithography, 
but that is quite absurd; for the actual 
particles of chalk put by the artist upon 
the paper are transferred directly to the 
stone, where they are afterwards treated 
in the same manner as the drawing would 
have been had it been actually made on 
the stone. The portability and conveni- 
ence of the paper is unquestionable ; the 
avoidance of all need of reversing is a dis- 
tinct further advantage. Its possibilities 
can be judged by those who saw the 
six beautiful drawings exhibited by Mr. 
Whistler lately at the Grafton Gallery, all 
of which were done on transfer-paper. 

To conclude with a word of advice 
from a practical lithographer, with regard 
to the etching which follows the drawing, 
and the subsequent printing: the artist 


BY JOSEPH NASH 
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Bungalows 


would be wiser if he trusted these matters to a 
practical lithographic printer. 

A drawing on stone cannot be manipulated as an 
etching ona copper-plate. In lithographic printing 
the ink is applied from a rigid wooden cylinder 
covered with leather, on which it has been quite 
evenly distributed from a supply spread on a slab, 
hence retroussage and varying quantities of ink are 
not possible. It would no doubt seem very tempt- 
ing to set up a press, and pull one’s own proofs; 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH 


but it would be necessary to first spend a complete 
apprenticeship in etching and printing. 

No exact formula can be given for etching a 
lithograph. In copper-plate etching it might be 
possible, but in lithography it is a matter of judg- 
ment and experience, that cannot be imparted by 
written instruction ; without this practical know- 
ledge, the complete destruction of many drawings 
on which much time and love have been spent is 
inevitable, and repeated failures would soon dismay 
the most enthusiastic amateur, and lead him to 
give up the whole art in despair; when, had he 
called in a good practical printer, a perfect result 
would have been produced each time. 

W. 
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BY EUGENE ISABEY 


UNGALOWS., BY R. A. 
BRIGGS, F.R.1LB.A. 


THESE little dwellings have become 
very popular in England, as they appeal 
not only to the economical side of our nature, 
but also to our artistic feelings. It is not neces- 
sary to go either historically or technically into 
the term—a bungalow. “’Specs I growed,” said 
Topsy ; and so, as necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, bungalows have “growed,” 
because they supply a want that was 
felt. Suffice it that what we mean by 
a bungalow is an artistic little dwelling, 
cheaply but soundly built, with a proper 
regard to sanitation, and popped down 
in some pretty little spot, with just 
sufficient accommodation for our own 
particular needs. Moreover, it is not 
necessary that an English bungalow, 
like its Eastern original, should be a 
one-storied building. A cottage is a 
little house in the country, but a 
bungalow is a little country house, a 
homely, cosy little place with veran- 
dahs, balconies, oriels, and bay windows, 
while the plan is so arranged as to 
ensure complete comfort with a feeling 
of rusticity and ease; a place where 
Herrick might have sung : 
‘‘ Here, here I live with what my board 
Can with the smallest cost afford ; 
Here we rejoice because no rent 
We pay for our poor tenement 
Wherein we rest, and never fear 
The landlord or the usurer."’ 


It would be unsuitable to build, here 
in England, bungalows like those that 
may be seen in India—low, squat, 
rambling houses, with latticed windows and flat 
roofs, and every conceivable arrangement for keep- 
ing out the scorching rays of the sun; nor can 
we have bungalows like those that are put up in 
some rude settlement in one of our colonies, huts 
built of logs hewn from the tree with possibly, 
if not probably, no glazing to the windows. We 
have to consider that our sun is not such a constant 
nor such a passionate visitor that we should shut 
him out of our houses, and we are not allowed to 
forget that land must be paid for, as well as bricks, 
timber, and labour. We must also have our roofs 
so constructed that the rainwater can easily get 
away; and although we can have balconies and 
verandahs, we must have our rooms well lighted, 
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ventilated, and warmed. It is cheaper also to have 
a house of two stories, with the bedrooms partly in 
the roof, than to have all the rooms on one floor. 
The sanitary arrangements must of course receive 
our greatest attention. 

With all these conditions, however, bungalows 
are very cheap in comparison with houses, as the 
great aim in the designs is simplicity, while the 
planning may be somewhat different. Where 
allowed by the local authorities, the walls may also 
be of wood, and there is nothing in reality warmer 
or more durable when properly used, as our old 
manor-houses testify. Those who live in cities 
feel more and more the necessity for a breath of 
country air to keep them up to the strain of modern 
life, and though they may like for a time to take 
their ease in an inn, they soon sigh for the comforts 
of their own house and belongings. A bungalow 
enables paterfamilias to enjoy his brief holidays in 


FIG. I.—AN ARTIST'S BUNGALOW WITH STUDIO 


comfort and at a moderate expense, for the year’s 
interest on the capital cost will not be as much as 
he would pay for a month’s house-hire at a seaside 
resort, while he may be certain that his children 
will not return home with germs of typhoid, be- 
gotten of defective drains. 

Bungalows may be built with either brick, rubble, 
or stud walls. If with stud walls, they can be 
covered with tiles or weather-boarding, creosoted, 
stained and varnished or oiled, or they may be 
“rough cast.” Inside, the walls should be 
plastered. Experience, however, teaches us that 
it is warmer and drier in winter and cooler in 
summer to have stud walls covered in the manner 
described than to have thin brick walls. The roofs 
can be tiled or slated, or covered with shingles. A 
very useful and economical arrangement in the 
planning is the Hall sitting-room. It does awaywith 
a great amount of passage space, and it should be 


remembered that passages, except for the purpose 
of giving access to rooms, are all waste. The Hall 





Studio 


FIG. 2.—AN ARTIST'S BUNGALOW, WITH STUDIO 


sitting-room can be used for a variety of 
purposes, and it can be made a very 
effective feature. Large verandahs and 
balconies, hung with blinds, can be 
arranged, but, as a rule, one window in 
each room should have direct light. 
Large bay windows are preferable per- 
haps to balconies, because, as the space 
is under cover and glazed, they are 
more suitable to our uncertain climate. 
The furnishing should be in character 
with the bungalow and of the simplest 


description. Austrian or American bent 
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FIG. 3.-—-AN ARTIST'S BUNGALOW, WITH STUDIO 


wood or bamboo furniture is quite in keeping 


with the general idea of the building, and is 
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is 24 x 18 feet, and about 18 
feet high. The large window 
would of course face the north, 
but a small subsidiary window, 
facing the west, is also pro- 
vided, which could have shut- 
ters if desired. A top light 
could of course be fitted to 
the studio. An_ingle-nook 
fireplace, with a gallery, is at 
the south end of the room. 
Besides the studio, the ac- 
commodation comprises an 
entrance -hall, dining - room, 
with a bay window facing the 
south, serving lobby, pantry, 
kitchen, scullery, coal store 
and larder. There are four 
bedrooms with a_ bathroom, 
and a room in the turret, 
FIG. 4.—A BUNGALOW AT BELLAGGIO, SURREY reached bya spiral turret stair- 
2 case, which could be used 
as a smoking or reading 











very inexpensive. Thewood- Scale of feeemete 
work of the rooms should be 


painted white. A frieze can room. The walls would be 
be put in the sitting-rooms, Seullery Xitchen Bedroom [Bedroom Of rough rubble, and the 
and pretty chintz hangings, i roofs would be slated. The 


with similar coverings to the estimated cost is £ goo. 
furniture, give an effective Fig. 4 shows a little bunga- 
and airy appearance. The Hall low that has been built at 








floors can be stained and eee Bellaggio, Surrey, at a cost 


varnished or covered with of under £ 300. As will be 


matting, and a few rugs Ln seen from the plan (Fig. 5), 


laid about where the floor it contains a Hall sitting- 
is most used. vic raise : | room, with a verandah, a 

The garden may be small, FIG. §-—PLAN OF ABOVE (FIG. 4) dining-room with a corner 
but great attention should be given 
to it, and even to the gates and 
fences. High privet or box hedges 
give us shelter from the cold winds, 
while a terrace, with a formal garden, 
laid out with box borders, and gravel 
paths in geometrical patterns, gives 
us an opportunity for a stroll. Yews, 
cut and clipped, with a rustic sum- 
mer-house under a spreading tree for 
a book, frame the bungalow in v 
quaint and picturesque setting. 

Our illustrations of recently exe- 
cuted bungalows and the sketch for 
an artist’s bungalow, with a studio 
(Fig. 1), show what can be done in 
this style of house. 

Figs. 2 and 3 give the plan of 
this artist’s bungalow. The studio 

22 FIG.6.—GARDEN FRONT OF BUNGALOW (s¢é FIG. 11) 
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turret, three bedrooms, and 
servants offices. The roof is 
tiled, and the walls are of stud 
work, covered with weather- 
boarding, built on a brick and 
concrete foundation. The 
woodwork is painted white 
throughout, except the weather- 
boarding, which is _ stained 
brown and varnished. 

A bungalow, which was built 





at Bellaggio as a_ bachelor's 
summer residence, is shown by 
Figs. 7, 8 and 9. The room 
illustrated by Fig. 9 is used as 
a general sitting-room. ‘There 
is a gallery at one end and over 
the oriel, and an_ ingle-nook 
fitted with seats at the side of 





FIG. 7.—A BACHELOR'S BUNGALOW AT BELLAGGIO 





a 

under the floor is now used only for storage and coals, 
but of course this could be utilised as rooms. The 
woodwork was stained dark brown throughout and oiled, 
the woodwork to the sitting-room being of oak. 

Fig. 14 shows the plan of a bungalow which was 
built at Northwood, the accommodation being hall, 
dining and drawing rooms, servants’ offices, four bed 
rooms, and a bathroom. Fig. 13 shows the entrance 
front of this bungalow. The walls are of brick, built 
with a 2-in. cavity to prevent damp, and the whole 
of the rooms on the first floor are in the mansard roof 
—a cheap form of construction ; and although one wall 
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the room. There are four 
bedrooms, a small kitchen, 


scullery, and larder. The | : i oo wa Be Ms Ve, << 
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stud work, covered with tiles, 


and a verandah runs nearly Gna 


round the whole bungalow. _ 

The roofs are thatched with an 23 

reeds. The bungalow was «W v rs bs at? f 

built at the side of a steep A! sec = 

slope, and was raised about 

eight feet above the ground 

on rubble-faced walls, so that the magnificent to each room is sloping, it can be fitted with 

views could be seen from the rooms. ‘The space cupboards, &c., whereby the slope, if considered 
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FIG. 9.—ROOM IN THE ABOVE (FIG. 7) 





Study of a Lemon Tree 


a defect, can be concealed. The roof was covered 
with boarding, felt, and tiles, and the whole of the 





FIG. 10.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


TUDY OF A LEMON TREE, BY 
SIR FREDERIC ‘LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A, 


AMID all the treasures of early Italy 
that have made the New Gallery this winter a 
veritable Aladdin’s Cave of Art, a designer recalls. 
with pleasure, as among the works that gave him 
keenest delight, certain studies of plants by 
Leonardo da Vinci. These faithful transcripts of 
common herbs are worked as patiently as if they 
were meant to be in themselves masterpieces ; and 
yet but for the accident of events, they were 
doomed from the first, one may fancy, to be 
destroyed either by the artist himself or by the 
indiscreet zeal of a person who ranks tidiness and 
clearing away of lumber as superlative virtues. Yet 





woodwork was painted white. The 
contract price of this bungalow was 
under £ 700. 

Figs. 10 and 12 show the plans 
of a similar bungalow, Fig. 11 shows 
the entrance, and Fig. 6 the garden 
fronts, of one also built at North- 
wood. This contains one extra sit- 
ting and bedroom, and a conserva- 
tory, and the contract price was 
under £1000. 

The illustrations from 
graphs and drawings may be trusted 
to supplement the very brief de- 
scriptions which alone were possible 
here. Although so much reduced, 
they show the general effect of these 
little country houses. 

R. A, Brices. 
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FIG. II.—ENTRANCE OF BUNGALOW (s¢é FIG. 6) 
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FIG, I2.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


there are studies done as technical exercises that 
shame many modern efforts by their sincere dex- 
terity ; and appeal to a certain mathematical delight 
in precision and veritable statement of fact, that is 
not antagonistic. to an appreciation of the higher 
virtue of suggestion by simple indication alone. 
Simplicity is the final refuge of the complex, said a 
modern wit who has not, so far, reached the goal he 
indicates ; but if it be so (and the apparent para- 
dox contains a very vital truth) one must practise 
complexity for’prentice labour ere the master touch 
is reached that can include in a phrase or a line 
the subtle and carefully balanced harmony of a 
thousand more or less conflicting parts. One is apt 
to-day to grow impatient with those who crave this 











Study of a Lemon Tree 


elaborate catalogue of the details which form the 
whole. But is it quite certain that a carefully 
simplified impression may be trusted to call up 
the corresponding elucidation from the average 
spectator? Tosome, a few lines of Hokusai supply 
all the needful facts of the animal or figure he 
depicted ; to others, it is needful to supply an 


made many experiments in photographing from the 
drawing which now hangs as part of a collection 
sent by Mr. Ruskin to the Taylorian Museum. 
The exceedingly delicate lines of the original 
even when fresh would have given the photographer 
a somewhat difficult task ; and now that the paper 
has darkened, it appears impossible to secure a 

print sufficiently defined for the 








photo-engraver to work from. 
The camera is always over-sen- 
sitive to the chance inequalities 
of the grain or accidental changes 
of colour in the paper, and in 
this case stains and marks, hardly 
noticeable to the eye, come out 
in the photograph far more pro- 
minently than the lines of the 
drawing itself. 

In conversation lately, Sir 
Frederic referred to the many 
days spent upon the production 
of this study, dwelling specially 
on the difficulty he experienced 
in finding again and again each 
separate leaf in the perspective 
of the confused branches, as 








FIG. 13.—A BUNGALOW AT NORTHWOOD (see page 23) 


infinitely larger assortment of facts before they are 
able to interpret the artist’s méaning. 

The study of A Lemon Tree by Sir Frederic 
Leighton, P.R.A., which he has kindly permitted us 
to reproduce here, belongs to the class of work that 
the old masters loved to produce. It was drawn 
in the spring of 1859, when the artist was in his 
twenty-ninth year, and not exhibited until the year 
1880 at the Grosvenor Gallery. As a critic has 
written of it: ‘Although only a pencil study, 
it shows in the highest degree all the truth, deli- 
cacy, and care which is eminently characteristic 
of the work of the present President of the Royal 
Academy. No Pre-Raphaelite that ever lived 
could have designed it more minutely, yet the 
effect has nothing niggling whatever about it. If 
he had never drawn anything else, the Lemon 
Tree alone would have left the assurance of an 
artist.” As it. appears here, it is considerably 
reduced, not only because of our page size, but 
because owing to the paper on which it was drawn 
having changed colour by age and the effect of 
our English atmosphere, it was found impossible 
to take a photograph sufficiently definite to be 
reproduced to the same scale as we had intended. 
Mr. Horace Hart, of the University Press, Oxford, 


morning after morning he re- 
turned at sunrise to continue 
his work. Although in the reduced size the 
effect of much of this charming study has been, 
if not altogether lost, at least minimised, those who 
have not seen the original may gather a very fair 
idea of its powerful yet exquisitely delicate model- 
ling. The drawing of each leaf reveals the close 
search which ultimately recorded its particular 
individuality. You feel that, as a shepherd knows 
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Ground Floor Plan. 








FIG. 14.—(see page 23) 


his sheep to call each by its name, the artist must 

have been able to recognise almost every separate 

leaf and twig long before he had finished his task. 

The seven snails which appear as dots beneath the 

boughs at the left of the reproduction are no less 
8$ 








carefully studied, each whorl and line bear the im- 


press of accurate perception and a masterly exact- 
ness of line. Yet the whole is broad 
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Old Masters being limited to a screen in the centre 
of the room. By the kindness of the artists, we 





and simple, and scarcely suggests the [w (@ 
enormous patience which must have 
been needed to carry out the self-im- 
posed toil. Nothing is shirked, nothing 
scamped, from the stem to the utter- 
most leaf; every part in succession 
reveals equal interest, and yet the 
whole is not devoid of a large quality 
which brings it together in a harmoni- 
ous whole, so that it is as much the 
study of a tree as the study of each 
separate item that composes it. Scho- 
larship to-day is out of fashion; tech- 
nique, or subject, share the realm of 
art unequally ; yet one feels that the 
true convention of classic art may be 





learned in academic ways as surely = Q4.. ccon HALL (FROM AN ETCHING) 


to-day as when the young Leighton 

drew this tree, or the young Velasquez toiled under 
his future father-in-law, Francisco Pacheco, who 
in his Arte de la Pintura (1649), writes: ‘‘ Draw- 
ing is the life and soul of painting; drawing, 
especially outline, is the hardest; nay, the art has, 
strictly speaking, no other difficulty. Without 
drawing, painting is nothing but a vulgar craft ; 
those who neglect it are bastards of the art, mere 
daubers and blotchers.” 


ROM GALLERY AND STUDIO, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE Twelfth Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painter Etchers, shows a far 
larger proportion of modern work than usual ; the 
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BY OLIVER HALL 


are permitted to reproduce miniatures of several of 
the best, some of which we give in this number. 
Among them are Mr. Alfred Hartley’s Chateau de 
Blouay (page 29), Mr. Alfred East’s 4 Hurrying 
Wind, and Mr. Oliver Hall’s Coniston Hall. 





The etchings contributed by M. Paul Helleu were 
especially notable for their delicate grace. We 
hope to reproduce a selection very shortly. 





In connection with a proposed series of Litho- 
graphs and other separate Plates which commences 
this month, we may call attention to the fact that 
we issue no proofs, but intend that each impression 
shall be an untitled proof, as carefully printed as 
if a very small number orly were issued. 


The Lithographic Supplement issued with 
each copy of THE Stupio this month, is 
an hitherto unpublished drawing by Mr. 
James McNeill Whistler, entitled Gants de 
Suede. No copies will be sold separately, 
and the edition is strictly limited. 


The lithograph for May 15 will be a sub- 
ject expressly drawn for THE Stupio by 
Mr. C. J. Watson. 


Mr. Joseph Pennell’s Etchings of London 
(Boussod, Valadon & Co.), some time since 
announced as “in leisurely preparation,” 
are just ready. Each set is enclosed 
in a book-shaped box planned by 


A HURRYING WIND (FROM AN ETCHING) BY ALFRED EAST the artist. Twelve boxes only are for 
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sale, each contain- 
ing twenty etch- 
ings. In his pre- 
face, Mr. Pennell 
explains’ that 
they were “in no 
sense the result of 
a tour in search of 
the picturesque.” 


The Guildhall 

Art Committee 

have brought together in their third exhibition— 
now open—a very noteworthy collection of master- 
pieces, old and new, that has been chosen with 
most catholic taste, and will appeal to all schools. 
The exhibition remains open daily until June 3o. 
Admission is free, and the catalogue, price six- 
pence, is a model of good printing and lucid ar- 
rangement. Mr. A. G. Temple deserves the thanks 
of all art-lovers for his successful administration of 


this really important exhibition. - 


A TRIPTYCH 


Mr. Arthur E. Pearce, the designer of a very 
beautiful carved and painted triptych, has kindly 
28 


sent us photo- 
graphs, which we 
reproduce on this 
page. They give 
so clear an idea 
of the work that 
further descrip- 
tion is needless. 


At a_ meeting 
held recently at 
Sheffield a number 
of local art-craftsmen formed themselves into @ 
guild, the objects of which are the improvement of 
the arts ane crafts in the city and district, the 
holding of exhibitions, and the bringing of the 
work of the members more prominently before the 
public. The guild is intended to include artists, 
chasers, designers, engravers, modellers, and saw- 
piecers. We wish it every success. 


~ A-chest with panel in repoussé work, illustrated 
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BY ARTHUR E. PEARCE 


on page 29, is one of an admirable series of similar 
work by Mr. Godfrey Blount, of Kirtlington, 
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Oxford. From the photographs we have SS SS ae 
seen it is possible to speak very warmly of 
the quality of Mr. Blount’s work, especially 
the proportion of the framing and the 
massing of the ornamental details, without 
injury to the dignity of the whole. It is so 
easy to fritter away the effect of decoration 
by too ornate adjuncts, that this reticence 
deserves commendation. 





We are requested to announce a series 
of six lectures by Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
F.R.I.B.A., on “ The Treatment of Mould- 
ings in connection with Modern Wood- 





work,” commencing April 16. Also another | 
series on “ Wood and Construction,” by Mr. | 
G. A. Mitchell, commencing April 26. Both 
series will be delivered at the School of 
Wood Carving, South Kensington. A series 
of eight lectures on ‘“ A®sthetics,” to be 
delivered by Professor Sully, at University 
College, London, on Monday afternoons, 
from April 23, will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of some applications of Psycho- 
logy to the Theory of the Fine Arts. 





At the twelfth exhibition of the New 
English Art Club there is an etching by 


Marcellin Desboutin—a portrait of M. 


. hes int tg wpe Chak. ty By « 
Degas. It will be remembered that the | = re? nae 


so-called Absinthe Drinker of Degas’ pic- 
ture in a recent show at the Grafton Gal- 





THE CHATEAU DE BLOUAY (FROM AN ETCHING) ALFRED HARTLEY 


eries was really a study of M. Desboutin at his Those interested in tapestries should visit South 
favourite café, and in no way intended to convey Kensington Museum and inspect the fine display 
lately hung in a court, heretofore de- 
voted to casts from Sculpture. Pro- 
fessor Middleton, the new chief, may 
be congratulated on the success of this 
innovation, which is popularly attri 
buted to his suggestions. 


The fine collection of Japanese Pic- 
ture-Books in the National Art Library, 
at the same Museum, are now duly 
catalogued. Hence it is possible 
without undue waste of time to obtain 
the volumes in the ordinary way. To 
Mr. E. F. Strange much credit is due 
for his admirable work in connection 
with this quite important pamphlet. 
A CHEST WITH REPOUSSE PANELS BY GODFREY BLOUNT —__ 

By the kind permission of the artist, 
the effect of a frightful example which certain Mr. James S. Sparrow, we are able to reproduce 
<ritics attributed to it. the chief subjects from a window just placed in the 
29 
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church of St. John the Evangelist, Littlewick. The mendation for this part of the work, which he 
really fine colour of the glass employed is of course has carried out himself. In studying the window 
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barely suggested in the cartoons from which they _ closely, the inequality of the thickness of the various 
are taken, but the artist deserves special com- pieces was unusually marked, layers of different 
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tints being superimposed in some instances to gain 


deserves full praise. The tracery of the upper part 
the required depth of colour 


The accidental in- contains angels and cherubim (two of which are 
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equality of the glass has also been turned to good 


reproduced on page 28), harmoniously planned to 
account, and the rich, pure colouring throughout 


complete the scheme of colour. 
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OME ENGLISH ART WORKS AT 
THE “LIBRE ESTHETIQUE,” 
AT BRUSSELS. BY FERNAND 
KHNOPFF. 


THE portrait of the Marchioness of Granby, by 
G. F. Watts, R.A., is the work which dominates 
the entire exhibition. Placed 
upon an easel before a 
bronze-green background, it 
appears, in its frame of gold, 
as a superb jewel. The 
blues of the robe and the 
blues of the mountains 
against which is posed the 
pale head with blond hair, 
form a harmonious ensem- 
dle, of a richness without 
parallel. The sending of 
George Frampton, the new 
A.R.A., is numerous and 
varied ; a bust, AZysteriarch ; 


two bas-reliefs, Vision and 
St. Christina, which have 
both been reproduced in 


THE STUDIO; a very inte- 
resting terra-cotta study for 
a portrait, and a fragment of 
a coloured frieze. All of 
these are full of curious 
research, cleverly presented, 
and, above all, modelled in a scholarly and delicate 
fashion. I would cite only as an example, the eye 
in the bas-relief Vision, and the little angel-musi- 
cians which are placed on each side of this bas- 
relief. 


— 








The Glasgow school is represented by a portrait 
by D. Cameron, broadly posed, and by a landscape, 
by J. R. Murray—two canvases of value, which 
are painted in the subdued brown coloration 
affected by this group of Scotch artists. 

It is with the most lively admiration that con- 
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noisseurs are arrested before the beautiful books of 
William Morris—Zhe Defence of Guinevere, The 
History of Troy,and A Dream of John Ball, of 
which the frontispiece has been designed with 
such distinction by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. One 
recognises in them the perfection of quality ; and 
the first appearance of these works of the Kelms- 





cott Press before the Brussels public, one can 
truly say, has been a real triumph. 

In the same case are placed the charming 
editions of Elkin Mathews and John Lane, where 
one meets with the names of such masters of black 
and white as 
Walter Crane, 
Laurence 
Housman, 
Charles Rick- 
etts, and J. Il- 
lingworth Kay; 
and not far 
from these are 
the __ illustra- 
tions which Au- 
brey Beardsley 


aaa 
Y A ( 


has imagined with such subtlety for the Salome 





of Oscar Wilde. - These are of strange inven- 
tion, of refined ornament, and of a rare finish of 
execution. Further, upon the walls of this room, 
one especially remarks the large lithographs com- 
posed for the Fitzroy Picture Society. F. N. 











AN IDYLL. FROM A 
PAINTING BY MAURICE 
“GREIFFENHAGEN (By permission of the Corporation of Liverpool) 














TUDIES BY JAPANESE ARTISTS. 
BY FRANK DILLON. 


Our acquaintance with the art of 

Japan has until a recent period been so 

limited that a serious investigation of its. merits 

and an inquiry into its growth and development 

is attended with considerable difficulty, and even 

now the method of study pursued by Japanese 
artists is frequently misunderstood. 

It is with the view of correcting in some measure 
the direction which this false estimate has taken 
and the erroneous conclusions arrived at by super- 
ficial observers, that this brief essay, and the illus- 
trations which accompany it, is here presented to 
the reader. 

The popular notion that Japanese artists do not 
make their studies direct Nature arises 
probably from the fact that they themselves under- 
value these first efforts, and regard them rather in 
the light of patterns to be thrown aside when the 
purpose they subserve has been completed. It is 
for this reason that they bear no signature and are 
usually undated, so that in the case of the present 
series we possess no clue to their origin, and can 


from 


only guess from certain peculiarities of style that 
they date from the end of the last or the beginning 
of the present century. 


Studies by Japanese Artists 


The notes which sometimes are appended relate 
solely to the colour, and are interesting as showing 
that these careful sketches were intended to be 
elaborated into complete works, and were probably 
studies for Aakemono, or hanging pictures. 

The date above referred to may be defined as 
the classic period of Japanese art. Borrowed from 
the Chinese, and passing through Corea as the 
channel of communication, the art of Japan soon 
acquired a distinctive character and development, 
exhibiting qualities that gave a promise of excel- 
lence that has only recently received a check 
through the inroads of Western civilisation. It 
must, however, in fairness be admitted, that while 
there has undoubtedly been a period of decay, 
nothing like extinction has ensued, and even up to 
the present time works are produced which, if not 
of a high order, bear evidence that the germs of 
their former excellence are still alive, and that the 
genius of the people may yet be awakened from its 
slumber. The love of natural scenery, the fondness 
for birds and flowers, and the tasteful adornment 
of their simple dwellings, so eminently character- 
istic of the Japanese people, all point to an artistic 
faculty which, if not specially lofty in its aim, must 
always command our sympathy and admiration. 
The limitations of their art should not blind us to 
a sense of beauty which has permeated their inner 
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lives, and rendered them in this respect worthy 
to rank with the most cultured nations of the 
world. 

The encouragement accorded to the native 
artists who flourished under the Shoguns can 
hardly continue to subsist under a centralised 
Government which occupies itself with well-meant 
endeavours to emulate the civilisation of the West ; 
and the pursuit of art, always somewhat restricted 
by conventional rules, will, it is to be feared, give 
way under the strain to which it is subjected. The 


‘*CHERRY BLOSSOMS ' 


Japanese buildings, and the frequent and destruc- 
tive fires which occur, naturally tend to render 
still more valuable the works which yet remain ; and 
it is much to be desired that some record should 
be preserved of many fine specimens of native art 
which adorn the Temples. These structures, built 
almost entirely of wood, are now often removed to 
make way for erections of a debased and mongrel 
style in accordance with the growing taste for 
foreign designs, a preference that is unfortunately 
weaning the people from a reverence for their past 
history. As it is in landscape and its subordinate 
‘branches that the artists of Japan have most 
36 
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fragile materials employed in the construction of 





excelled, it would be well to point out briefly the 
qualities which elevate their work to a rank to 
which the subjects treated seem hardly to lay 
claim. Their treatment of birds and flowers and 
the smaller forms of animal life, bears evidence of 
a close observation of their habits and character- 
istics, so that the naturalist as well as the student in 
art may derive instruction from an attentive study 
of their works. 

It is worthy of remark that the Chinese influence 
so clearly traceable in their more finished composi- 
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tions even at the present day, is less apparent in 
the careful studies from Nature from which the 
present examples are selected. Greatly as the 
artists of Japan are indebted to the Chinese for 
much that is admirable in their work, in adopting 
as their highest standard the maxims of a people 
bound down by conventional rules, their energies 
have been cramped, and an unbiassed criticism of 
their works leads to the conclusion that the art of 
Japan has never yet reached its full development. 
Simplicity and reticence are apparent in all the 
best specimens of Japanese art. No redundant 
lines are allowed to interfere with the desired 
result, while the appearance of relief is conveyed 
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by subtle drawing rather than by light and shade, 
a resource of which Japanese artists rarely avail 
themselves. The absence of cast shadows, even 
in their more finished productions, would seem to 
show that they considered these phenomena beyond 
the range of art, and in this respect they follow 
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also in the masterly sketch of a cock (page 40), 
where the tail feathers are depicted by a few 
rapid strokes of the brush filled with precisely the 
amount of colour requisite for their completion 
and then allowed to crumble on the paper, thus 
suggesting the very texture of the feathers. In 

the former example a_por- 
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tion only is coloured, the 
rest being supplied by other 
drawings. A similar intention 
may be traced in the different 


cially their favourite cherry 
blossom, in some instances 
rendered broadly with a view 
to general effect; or again, 
with the highest possible 
finish, the delicate veins on 
the under side of the petals 
and the tender gradation of 
colour in the young leaves 
being rendered with consum- 
mate skill. 

The large sea-board of their 
native islands and the flow- 
ing streams which abound 
throughout their land, natu- 
rally lead the Japanese artists 
to depict the fishes which 
inhabit them, and here they 
are attracted by that grace of 
line and subtle gradation of 
colour so dear to the painter. 
In rendering these qualities in 
combination with the rapid 
sense of movement they suc- 
ceed so admirably, that not 
merely do they stand alone, 
but it would be difficult in 
the whole field of art to find 
anything to surpass them. 

The study of caligraphy, so 
highly esteemed among Orien- 
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the practice of the early painters of Europe, who 
preferred the effect of diffused light to that of 
direct sunshine. 

The careful elaboration of the studies made 
direct from Nature, contrasted with the broad and 
vigorous execution noticeable in such drawings as 
appear to be dashed off from memory, is well 
illustrated in the studies of a night heron (page 41), 
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tal nations, has always been 


REDUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL prawinNG regarded in China and Japan 


as essential to the culture of 
the people. The difficulties to be surmounted 
in the formation of their written words can only be 
overcome by long practice, and when it is remem- 
bered that the same instrument is employed in writ- 
ing as in drawing, and that they paint their letters, we 
find that the handling of a brush becomes a matter 
of daily habit, and has only to be transferred to 
the rendering of real objects instead of written 


treatment of flowers, espe-- 














Some of their most esteemed works are, 


signs. 
moreover, executed in Indian-ink upon paper, and 
bear evidence of a rapidity of execution to which 
the practice of writing has undoubtedly contri- 
buted. 

As an evidence of the value assigned to qualities 
of execution, it may not be out of place to notice 


a custom which has long prevailed in 
Japan. It is a common practice to 
invite skilful artists to the social gather- 
ings in which this hospitable people 
take so much delight. Received as 
honoured guests, they are not permitted 
to depart without contributing their 
share to the entertainment, and they 
are usually invited to sketch in the 
presence of the assembled company, 
who frequently suggest a _ subject. 
These drawings being made entirely 
from memory, the ingenuity of the 
artist is shown in the treatment of the 
theme suggested, while the spectators 
eagerly watch the progress of the work 
and criticise its style and execution. 
The fragile paper has to be unrolled on 
the floor as the drawing advances, and 
is kept in its place by weights. . The 
brush is held perpendicularly as in 
writing, the hand never resting on the 
paper, and such is the skill of the 
operator that mistakes rarely occur. 
Rapid sketches of this kind are gene- 
rally executed in monochrome, which 
enables the artist to give his undivided 
attention to skilful drawing. Such ex- 
hibitions are not confined to artists, 
amateurs frequently take a part in the 
performance and worthily emulate the 
work of their professional brethren. <A 
remarkable study of bamboos, exhi- 
bited some years ago at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, which, from its accuracy 
of drawing and graceful arrangement of 
line, might well have been the produc- 
tion of a finished artist, was the work of a Buddhist 
priest. 

The practice of painting in society is strikingly 
exemplified in the associations of artists who meet 
together for the express purpose of working in 
company and comparing the results of their labours. 
Such meetings are of the highest interest, and 
might form the nucleus of a real school of art. 
Unhappily the custom, like many others of old 
Japan, is on the wane, and modern ideas are being 
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inculcated by professors from Europe who would 
do well to submit themselves to the guidance of 
their pupils upon many points in which they are 
incontestably their superiors. A meeting of this 
kind, at which the writer had the privilege of 
assisting, was held some years ago at Osaka, 
always a great stronghold of artists. On this occa- 
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sion invitations were issued to artists and their 
friends in order to celebrate an anniversary. Three 
noted Japanese painters, Kiyokuso, Kiujo and 
Hokusho, having all died within one year, “a 
commemoration meeting for writing and painting” 
was summoned at a place called Hofukuji, near 
Osaka. The party assembled at a famous tea- 
house on Cha-usu-yama, a wooded height on the 
banks of a small lake, the picturesque beauty of 
which rendered it peculiarly appropriate for the 
39 
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occasion, The house itself, situated on a gentle 
slope, commanded views which might well inspire 
a people so keenly appreciative of the charms of 
landscape scenery; but for the time all seemed 
absorbed in the object which brought them 
together. The matted floor scarcely atforded space 


minute pinch of tobacco which suffices for a 
Japanese smoker; friends exchanged fans to be 
decorated by some design or by a few verses 
commemorative of the occasion, and thus several 
hours of a summer’s afternoon were agreeably and 
profitably spent until the approach of evening 

brought the entertainment to an end 








Sir. <P 


' and the visitors gradually dispersed. 

The introduction of materials with 
the uses of which they are imperfectly 
acquainted, and especially the multi- 
plication of their pigments—a doubtful 
advantage at the best—have done 
much to mar the simplicity of their 
work, and the use of aniline dyes, un- 
fortunately extended to. Japan, has 
already tended to corrupt the refined 
sense of colour possessed by the 
Japanese people. 

Returning to the consideration of 
the method of work and the nature 
of the materials employed by the 
painters of Japan, it is observable that 
they rarely paint upon a white ground. 
Paper made from the tawny-coloured 
fibre of the mulberry, unbleached silk, 
and unprepared panels of wood, upon 
which they frequently paint, communi- 
cate the warm but negative tone which 
underlies their work and modifies the 
crudeness of their pigments. Much of 
the neutral and harmonious colour in 
our own early school of water-colour 
painting is due to a similar cause. 

That the admirable works from 
which the present series has been 
selected should be the studies from 
nature of an unknown artist, lends an 
interest to the collection, and must be 
a subject of wonder to all who are 
capable of appreciating careful and 
refined work in which the hand of the 
artist has been guided by a reverent 
love of nature unfettered by the con- 








A RAPID SKETCH OF A COCK 


for the eager groups, who, crowded together in 
every variety of attitude, began at once to exercise 
their skill on the various subjects they had selected. 
Strips of paper were unrolled and soon gave evi- 


dence that the workers were in earnest. Men of 
all ages, and not a few ladies, joined in the compe- 
tition. ‘Tea of course was handed round, and pipes 
produced at frequent intervals charged with the 
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ventionalities of the schools of art. 

It should be borne in mind that their 
origin, although obscure, is certainly long before the 
adoption of Western ideas which, however they may 
have advanced their material prosperity, have cer- 
tainly contributed to the decay of their art. That 
the Japanese artist should stop short on the thres- 
hold of great achievements is puzzling and almost 
irritating to the student who would gladly see such 
rich promise realised and perfected. It must occur 
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Studies by Japanese Artists 


to any one who has access to a collection of draw- 
ings by Japanese artists to ask himself to what 
does all this labour tend? In examining the 
studies by Leonardo da Vinci or Albrecht Diirer, 
we are initiated into some of the methods of work 
pursued by those great masters, and our admiration 
for the qualities that they display is enhanced by 
the consciousness that they are subservient to 
higher ends, and that we recognise in them the 
materials to be selected and elaborated in their 
finished works, many of which have been handed 
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STUDIES OF A NIGHT HERON (NYCTICORAX GRISIUS) 


down to us. It happened that concurrently with 
the exhibitions of studies and sketches by the old 
masters at Burlington House and at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, a series of Chinese and Japanese drawings 
was collected together at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, in which some striking analogies might be 
traced with the former works, and as the collection 
at the Burlington Club also included many finished 
compositions, an opportunity was afforded of ob- 
serving the uses which the preliminary studies 
subserve in carrying out the design of the painter ; 
but here it must be confessed that the resemblance 
ceases, and we are confronted with the limitations 
of Japanese art. 

A great future might be in store for the artists 


of Japan if they could be induced to make the 
period of their highest excellence a starting-point 
for the creation of a truly national school ; but it 
cannot be too much insisted on that the attempt 
to engraft the art of one nation upon that of 
another, opposed to it in tradition and habits of 
thought, is a dangerous experiment. A process of 
natural selection has left to each people a method 
of interpreting nature in harmony with the culture 
they have attained to, and reflecting their history 
and institutions. The works of each are valuable 
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in proportion as they mark the spirit of the age and 
country that produced them. As I have already 
said, the series of Japanese drawings, of which the 
present reproductions form a part, illustrates a 
period anterior to the influx of European ideas. 
As an evidence of direct study from Nature they 
are instructive, as showing the value of purely 
naturalistic work unrestrained by the conventions 
of decorative design. The feathers which ap- 
pear on the study above, as in several others of the 
series not reproduced here, are some of them 
sketched, and others veritable feathers from the 
bird itself, neatly mounted on the same sheet as 
the drawings, evidently as memoranda for the 
artist on future occasions. FRANK DILLON. 
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ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. NO. VII. BRUGES 
AS A SKETCHING GROUND. 
BY WILLIAM PATTEN. 


My pear E.,—All that I wish to 
attempt in this brief letter is to show 
you, as a fellow art student of limited 
means, how varied and considerable 
are the attractions which Bruges and 
her surroundings present, either for a 
holiday visit or for a summer’s work. 
Nor need the cost deter you ; excel- 
'' lent board and lodging at four francs a 
«day is surely less expensive than even 
; | . aquiet inn in an English village, and 
)} for this moderate price I found com- 
fortable quarters at the Café du Nord, 
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> 4 opposite the theatre in the Rue 
a mg Flamande. The proprietor and his 
: 74, daughters speak French (Flemish, as 
ag you know, being the vernacular 
i here), and one of the daughters 
rar converses in English fairly 
ry well. The most direct route 
i from London is the Dover- 


Ostend boat to Ostend; 
thence to Bruges is only a 
matter of thirty minutes to 
an hour by train. There you 
will find something like a 
resident English colony ; in- 
deed, I heard of one or two 
English boarding houses, 
which no doubt you could 
easily discover if you pre- 
ferred them. 

Bruges is intersected by several canals, and all 
along these there are charming bits of colour that in 
their picturesque abandon suggest Venice. Cafés, 
with old verandahs looking over the water, gardens 
which come down to the water’s edge, many things 
that might have been the subject of a “ Martin 
Rico” or ‘‘Joseph Pennell.” I am thinking specially 
of a tiny canal that comes up dramatically under the 
iron-barred windows of the stately Gruuthuus, and 
is almost lost among the buildings that hem it in. 
The Gruuthuus was originally a palace, but it is 
now being adapted to the purposes of a museum. 
Bruges in olden days was a rich city; even now, 
though it is left stranded by the diverted tide of 
commercial prosperity, it retains that nameless 
charm of dignity in its buildings, its streets, and 
_ its poor—that touch of feudalism which seems 
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THE BELFRY TOWER 


Sketching Grounds.—No. VII. Bruges 


waiting to be restored to power—so that in its pre- 
sent state it carries one back into another century. 
Near this same Gruuthuus is a vibrant note of 
colour, one of several old gardens that would 
gladden the heart of an 
Alfred Parsons or a Boutet 
de Monvel, or any artist 
who delights in disorder 
of old-fashioned flowers. 
It is no trouble to obtain 
permission to paint it, ex- 
cept that an interpreter is 
needed to convey the re- 
quest. Another garden of 
this character is in the 
Hospital of St. Jean; the 
building itself contains, 
you will remember, many famous pictures by 
Memling, and his beautiful Shrine of St. Ursula. 
The portal on the left side of Notre Dame is a fine 
specimen of Gothic architecture, like some rare 
old piece of delicate silver oxidised by time and 
Besides these you will be charmed 





COIFFURE OF THE 
PEASANT WOMEN 


exposure. 


with the Porte St. Croix, the Porte de Gand, the 


house of the St. Sebastian Society of Archers 
(recently painted by M. Marius Michel), the 
exquisite Chapelle de St. Sang, adjoining the 
HO6tel de Ville, and the imposing Belfry Tower. 
One of the most old-world subjects, some little 
distance from the centre of the town, is the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which was founded in 
1427; the arrangement of the interior, with the 
tombs of the founders, is most singular; it is be- 
lieved to have been studied 
from its prototype at Jeru- 
salem, to which its archi- 
tect made two pilgrimages 
for the express purpose. 
Although to-day the 
average Parisian is hardly 
likely to take Thackeray au 
grand sérieux, either as 
a painter or as a literary  \, 
artist, yet these few words 
of his, found in a some- 
what unknown essay, may 
add weight to what I say: 
* And so, we found this 
morning old Dowager 
Bruges basking in the 
pleasant August sun and 
looking, if not prosperous, 
at least cheerful and well- 


bred. It is the quaintest otp winpMILL aT sLuIs 
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and prettiest of all the quaint and pretty towns 
I have seen. A painter might spend months 
here and wander from church to church and ad- 
mire old towers and pinnacles, tall gables, bright 
canals, and 
pretty little 
patches of green 
garden and 
gh hy moss-grown 
wall that re- 

flect in the clear quiet water.” 

For figure painters, or those 
who intend to devote a summer 
to head painting, the facilities 
LE MARCHE AUX are quite exceptional. There 

POISSONS are no less than 11,000 indi- 

gent people in the city; these 
offer splendid opportunities for character drawing. 
They will pose for little or nothing ; except on 
market or féte days, a franc for the morning 
usually satisfied them. It is necessary, however, 
in securing their services to make use of an inter- 
preter, as they speak only Flemish. 
Beggars sit under the trees along the 
Divver (canal), or wait for you by 
the windmills ou the border of the “J 
town. Rather well-behaved, peace- 
able beggars these, so any one who 
seriously desires their services as 
models will find no difficulty iz his 
way. 

The lace-makers and the schools 
where children are taught the indus- 
try, supply most picturesque subjects. 
If one walks along the narrow streets 
near Notre Dame and looks into the windows or 
doorways of the little houses (some of them dated 
1560), he can hardly fail to see charming composi- 
tions of one or two figures over against the low 
light that comes through the white 
muslin curtains, bending over the lace 
as they work; bright red geraniums in 
the window, green window-frames and 
sanded floor, go to make up delightful 
schemes of colour. 

On the other side of the city, in the 
Quartier des Carmes, the lace-workers 
seem to prefer working outside their 

doors, and there you will often come 
across groups of several busily employed, 
with baby in a Dutch chair alongside. 

Friday is market-day at the Marché aux Poissons, 
and one should be on hand by eight o’clock to see 
it in full activity. It is a busy interesting sight, 
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THE SPANISH 
MANTILLA 
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especially on a bright sunny day. The old women 
are clad in the black Spanish mantilla which dates 
back to the Spanish invasion. 
The market women wear caps 
over their wrinkled faces while 
sitting under old umbrellas be- 
fore baskets of pink shrimps, 
eels, or white fish of the cod or 
halibut variety, which reflect all 
the prismatic colours. Satur- 
day is market-day in the Grande 
Place, and there, again, are 
many good subjects to be 
found at the foot of the Belfry Tower, if one goes 
early in the morning. The square is crowded with 
booths covered with faded green cloth, and pre- 
sents the general appearance of a gipsy encamp- 
ment ; wooden-ware, brass pots and kettles, clothes, 
shoes, gaudily-trimmed hats for the women, caps 
for the men; and earthenware pots are grouped 
around some poor old woman, who calmly drinks 
her coffee. To add to the bustle are crowds of 
children playing games on the paving-stones. 
There is a row of cafés on the Grande Place ; from 
any one of these it is easy to work comparatively 
free from disturbance. Saturday morning is also 
the time to find a similar scene on the Divver. 
The children from the country wear prim little 
costumes of a sombre hue, but their bonnets, 
perched high on their heads, are often flaring in 
colour and fearfully and wonderfully made. In- 
deed, the subject-matter seems inexhaustible—a 
Rembrandt, a Manet, a Whistler, a Menzel might 
work here for years, and each find themes espe- 
cially attractive to him. 

The green fields come up to the very doors of 
Bruges, so there is plenty of level landscape of the 
windmill and willow type ; or, as a change from pas- 
torals, down beyond Notre Dame on the edge of 
the city, the canal boats 
discharge their cargoes 
on the bank under 
the great trees which 
border the canal. 

One hour’s ride by 
rail (the trains begin 
early in the morning 
and run_ frequently) 
takes one through 
some peaceful paint- 
able country, passing a 
quaint graveyard and 
canal at West Cap- 
pelle on the way to 
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Heyst-sur-Mer. Here there is a fine beach with 
sand-dunes stretching away to the eastward, herring 
boats on the shore, the dyke on either hand, with 
plenty of good models in the fishermen and boys 
in sabots. At Heyst good board and lodging may 
be obtained at the Hétel des Flandres for five 
francs a day. I found it a good plan to work at 
Bruges for a while, and then run down to Heyst, 
where the bathing, from bright-coloured bath- 
houses, and the salt air were an invigorating change. 
Blankenbergh is a much more pretentious water- 
ing-place than Heyst, and like Ostend is more 
easily reached by the regular railroad. Apart from 
the light and colour of a summer watering-place, I 
found nothing at either place of particular interest, 
except some men fishing for shrimps. Walking 
on the beach from Heyst to Blankenbergh I came 
across dramatic figures of bent old women gather- 
ing driftwood. 

Ypres is reached in about an hour and a half by 
the railroad, and is very little known. It was at 
one time the capital of Occidental Flanders, and, 
judging by the numerous drawings preserved in the 
Museum, fifty years ago it must have contained 
many rare architectural treasures. ‘To-day there is 
little left to explore except the enormous Halle aux 
Draps and the interesting old Church of St. Martin. 
Still, I am glad I went, if only that I saw there the 
continuance of some curious old customs at the 


THE PORTE ST. CROIX, BRUGES 


funeral of a nobleman. There 

is a point on the line of tram- 

cars from Bruges where the 

route passes into Holland for 

a short distance and stops at 

Sluis, a jolly little companion- 

able town that is sleepy enough 

to bear out its reputation of 

being one of the oldest towns 

in Holland. The Hotel de 

Ville has a fine medizeval tower 

with four turrets. Here, the 

coffee-room facing the canal, 

with its stolid inmates, was 

decidedly paintable ; so, too, 

was the diminutive steamboat 

as it slept and simmered in the 

sun on the tree-bordered canal, 

waiting to carry its passengers 

back to Bruges. The little steamboat may or may 
not be running now; and, if you feel inclined to 
make the trip to Sluis, let me give you due warn- 
ing that when the railway clerk is away, no one 
else can be found who speaks French. 

To return to Bruges : there are monks of a Capu- 
chin order in the Rue Ste. Claire that are very paint- 
able, and another monastery, one with much more 
simple surroundings, in the Rue de la Bouverie. 
Some one will anticipate one of my pet subjects 
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should he select the Béguinage, a little settlement on 
the border of the town, on the bank of the Minne- 
water, where a religious order of women live in retire- 
ment. In their dress they are something like Sisters 
of Charity, and they have an odd little church of 
their own, in which they assemble every afternoon 
| for vespers. Before the service begins, one of the 
Beguines tolls the bell, standing in front of the 
altar; the rest sit in old F 
a carved stalls, while the 
straggling public is accom- 
modated in the body of the 




















church. " 
There is di 
; something ‘ re? fe 
about that ~ im \ 
tiny chapel, ' 2 =i - 





the quadrangle of little 
houses around a_ grassy 
sward, the lone sheep pas- 4 

turing at his ease and look- 

ing as though he might have stepped out of a 
faded old tapestry, and the approach to the whole 
thing across. one of Bruges many bridges, that 
breathes a note of calm individuality quite its own. 

It would not be easy. to overrate the unique 
charm this old Flemish city holds for those who 
enjoy a peep into the past, renewing for a time the 
life of a far less complicated civilisation. 

Try the gaily-dressed crowd listening to the 
band in the gardens, after church, Sunday mornings 
—the old women hobbling in the evening light on 
the outskirts of the town 
along the road which winds 
below the gaunt windmills 
—the archers, with their 
superb poses of body, you 
will find almost any Sunday 
afternoon practising in the 

suburbs: try the row of 

light green statues at the 
museum entrance under 
the belfry; or for rich 
still-life, try the brass 
statue of Marie .de Bour- 





















y GF _ 
AN  "% gogne in the church of 
4 Notre Dame: turn Fran- 





WI’ ¢cois Bonvin,. and paint 
the plump, comfortable- 
; looking Sisters of Charity 
in the Hospital of Saint Jean—in fine, try Bruges, 
i is the recommendation of 
| Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM PATTEN. 
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LBERT MOORE. BY ALFRED 
LYS BALDRY. (CONCLUDED.) 


PERHAPS the secret of Albert Moore’s 
unswerving devotion to what he believed 
to be the only possible principles of art practice is to 
be found in his intense love and earnest study of 
Nature. He did nothing without a warrant, and 
took elaborate pains to make even the smallest 
detail in his pictures accurate, and in accordance 
with what seemed to him to be the right view to 
take of the world around him. A realist in the 
popular sense he was not. He had no sympathy 
with ugliness, and no desire to paint some ghastly 
departure from Nature’s perfections simply because 
this ghastliness was a matter of every-day acquaint- 
ance. The life he strove to reproduce in his 
pictures was neither present, past, nor future ; it 
was of every date and for all time. It was actual 
and yet ideal. It was fact and yet pure fancy. It 
was, ina word, the expression of perfect Nature, not 
distorted by unhealthy conditions of existence, and 
not perverted by the evil influences of civilisation ; 
purely human and instinctively zesthetic. 

He recognised as the foundation of his work 
that Nature is the source of all that is possible in 
art ; and that, combirie them as you will, it is to 
her that you must go for all the finest suggestions 
and for all the best materials that the artist needs. 
In this conviction the stages of his pictures from 
first beginnings to final completion were all marked 
by the same anxiety for accuracy, and by the same 
consistent effort to secure perfection. His colour 
schemes were found in flowers, in feathers, in 
shells ; his types of faces and figures were studied 
feature by feature, and part by part, from the most’ 
perfect examples of physical development he could 
bring together ; even such matters as the distribu- 
tion of pattern or the balance of masses were 
determined by observation of out-of-door effects. 
He left nothing to chance, and did nothing, no 
matter how apparently unimportant, carelessly or 
undecidedly. He went through life in a receptive 
spirit, and kept himself always ready to accept a 
fresh impression or to adapt a new hint. 

In his methods of painting he followed the same 
lines, and worked on the same principles. Before 
he began actually to handle the canvas he destined 
for any particular picture, he had by an incredible 
number of studies made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every part and every detail. Over 
and over again he would draw and paint the figures, 
faces, and draperies, and even the minor accesso- 
ries, which were to make up his picture, until he 
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BY ALBERT 

MOORE (By kind permission of W. Graham Robertson, Esq.) 
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Albert Moore 


felt sure that no uncertainty nor insufficient grasp 
of technical requirements would remain to hamper 
him in giving full expression to his ideas. These 
studies were minute, closely observed, and marked 











by absolute fidelity to Nature, plain statements of 
the hard facts of his picture. They were the 
phrases and sentences by the combination of which 
he intended to put into an intelligible form his 


poetic imaginings. They were terse, idiomatic, and 


apposite, full of significance and needing only the 
welding process which would bring them into proper 
juxtaposition one with another, and the final polish 
which would impart to them the graces of style. 
This process of polishing and amendment was 
the one in which the artistic individuality of Albert 








FOUR OF A SET OF DESIGNS FOR IVORY PLAQUES, FOR INLAY IN A SERVING-TABLE 


Moore made itself especially felt. Upon the solid 
basis of fact with which his studies provided him, 
his next step was to construct a cartoon embodying 
the observations he had made in his preliminary 
work with the added refinements which his know- 
ledge of Nature taught him to be essential. In 
this cartoon he settled all the debateable points of 
his picture, determined all the questions of compo- 


sition, line arrangement, and placing of accessories, 
and made all those changes of form and pro- 
portion which he saw to be necessary to bring 
modern humanity up to Nature’s standard of per- 











fection. This mixture of amplification and revision 
gave to his work its specific character, that touch 
of personality which made it less the production of 
a photographic realist than the expression of the 
convictions held by an artist whose view of life was 
not merely superficial. In this cartoon he was 
able, without distorting or misrepresenting essential 
facts, to give free rein to his craving for beauty of 
type and pose, to eliminate everything which 
tended in any way to lower the standard of his 
work, and to readjust every jarring or incongruous 
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detail. He was even able, by painting upon 
tracing paper stretched over the cartoon, to settle 
as well all the details of his colour scheme, to fix 
the necessary relation of area between the different 
coloured surfaces, to decide all the subtle questions 
of balance by degree of brilliancy; and, in fact, to 
perfect, before touching his canvas, the whole 
scheme and arrangement of his picture. 
49 
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The advantage of all this labour became very 
apparent when he began actual work upon the pic- 
ture itself. With his cartoon to settle questions of 
composition and placing, his painted tracing to 
guide him in matters of colour distribution and 
balance, his sheaf of studies to clear up any 
debateable points of drawing or action, he was 
able to give the greater part of his attention to 
essentials of expressive handling. He was able to 
aim at beauties of execution, and to secure charms 
of deft technique, to an extent scarcely possible to 
an artist of less systematic procedure. He was 
able, too—which is a point of no little moment— 
to take a number of desirable precautions against 
later deterioration of his works caused by hasty or 
inconsiderate painting. By fixing beforehand the 
arrangement of his picture, he saved himself from 
the inconvenience of having to repaint or alter 
details, and from the possibility in after years of 
things painted out making an unwelcome reappear- 
ance. By deciding, in his preliminary work, upon 
the positions of his colour surfaces, he was able so 
to arrange his ground and under-paintings as to 
ensure practically for all time the permanence of 
his pigments and the maintenance of the full effect 
of his pictures. By his knowledge from the first of 
what he was going to do he was able to handle his 
work simply and straightforwardly, and to avoid all 
those complications which arise from uncertainty 
or change in methods of execution. The proof of 
the excellence of his system may be found in the 
fact that there is scarcely a painting of his in exist- 
ence which shows signs of deterioration or loss of 
brilliancy. The pictures he painted thirty years 
ago are as fresh and uninjured as those which he 
finished within the last two or three years. ‘They 
are still bright and luminous, strong in colour, 
neither faded nor darkened, and free from cracks 
and signs of age. It would be difficult to find many 
other works of the same date about which it would 
be possible to say as much; while there are not a 
few notable canvases which less than thirty years 
have sufficed to destroy. 

This, then, may surely be pronounced to be an 
almost ideal system which secures alike comfort to 
the artist and safety to the picture buyer, which 
simplifies and assists the labour of production, and 
ensures the solidity and permanence of the works 
produced. Its deliberateness and completeness 
may perhaps seem in these days of hurry and hap- 
hazard experiment to be wearisome and unneces- 
sary; but its adaptability to the many needs of 
artistic practice gives it a special importance. As 
a means of attaining that desirable freedom of 
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SKETCH FOR THE PROSCENIUM OF THE QUEEN’S THEATRE 


handling, which is one of the chief articles in the 
artistic creed of contemporary workers, it has 
obvious advantages, and might well be adopted by 
many men to whom its convenience in other ways 
does not appeal. In the hands of Albert Moore 
himself it was full of variety, and satisfied every 
necessity of his practice. By the help of it he was 
able to follow his bent in the direction of Nature- 
worship, and to devote himself to the study of her 
ways. By attention to its rules he arrived at an 
admirable mode of expression, and succeeded in 
stating clearly and frankly the message which he 
felt it his mission to deliver. By his very adoption 
of such methods he proved himself to be one who 
valued his life’s work enough to seek to give it to 
the world in the form that would gain for it the 
attention and respect of all lovers of art. It is by 
doing all this that he has put beyond dispute his 
claim to rank among the chief artists of our times. 
A. L. B. 


For permission to reproduce the charming 
Blossoms, by Albert Moore, which appears on the 
opposite page, we are indebted to the kindness of 
the owner, Henry Tate, Esq., of Streatham. The 
sketch which heads this page is reproduced by 
kind permission of Mrs. Coronio, and the designs 
for inlay on page 49 by the courtesy of the owner, 
G. Aitchison, Esq., R.A., who designed the serving- 
table they were intended to decorate. 


EATHER EMBOSSING AS AN 
ARTISTIC HANDICRAFT, 


In England, as in Germany, Austria and 

France, leather embossing may be said 

to have been until quite recently one of the lust 

arts, and we are only now awakening to the peculiar 

adaptability of its medium for many articles of 

ornament ; for the great and splendid technique of 

the past, the various ways in which leather was 

fashioned and the many artistic uses to which em- 
bossed leather could be put, were quite forgotten. 


Where used for a commonplace article, such as 
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a pocket-book, a portmanteau, or a purse, we have 
been accustomed to see it employed as a smooth 
undecorated covering without any artistic treat- 
ment of the material itself. 

The craft of decorating leather, which forms the 
subject of this article, has in all probability 
existed since the time leather has been used at all. 
The earliest examples extant are perhaps the sword- 
belts of the Romans, which were cut and notched 
in primitive designs. It grew to be a flourishing 
craft in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where 





BOOK-COVER BY H, JACOBSEN 


we find it employed on a multitude of articles, 
but, of course, mostly on book-covers ; it reached 
its zenith during the Renaissance. It began to 
disappear towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
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and remained lost up to the first half of this 
century, when a revival took place in Germany. 


















































Its disappearance is understood when one calls to 
mind the practice of substituting inferior imitations 
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of costly materials that has degraded almost all 
crafts in modern times. It is quite possible to 
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imagine that an artist who spent his time and 
energy in embossing and otherwise decorating 
leather, would feel hardly grateful to an enterprising 
manufacturer who produced a caricature of his 
creations in papier-maché. 

The four or five artists who are responsible for 
the revival of the craft in Germany, have met their 
reward in that country; one of them, Mr. H. 
Jacobsen, whose work is the special theme of this 
article, is now trying to give an impetus to the 
craft in England, both by teaching and producing. 

We think a description of his work—that is, 
the technical part of it—will interest our readers. 
The sketches reproduced herewith speak for them- 
selves of its results. 

The leather is treated in two ways—namely, by in- 


cising and embossing. For the former no prepara- 
tion of the material is necessary, the incisions being 
made with a sharp knife without point, one or 
more cuts being required for each line, according to 
the depth. For embossing, the leather must be 
artificially softened, by soaking in water to render 
it flexible. It then yields itself to the embossing 
tool, which is an iron instrument about 6 in. long, 
square in shape, and of varying thickness. This is 
struck with a hammer. When the requisite relief 
of the disc is obtained, the hollows at the back are 
filled with a preparation which hardens, and makes 
it impossible to destroy the relief. For back- 
grounds, small punches are used, which give differ- 
ent effects, as stars, points, &c. In nearly every 
case the tools are applied to the face of the leather, 
and only for high reliefs is it necessary to use them 
on the reverse side. Both methods are worked ona 
marble slab. The required design is, in the first 
instance, transferred to the leather by tracing the 
outlines of the paper pattern with a blunt-edged 
knife, which indents the design but does not cut 
the leather. 

To give a summary, the production of an article 
in embossed leather has twelve stages—viz. : 
1. The design or conception. 2. Transferring the 
design to the leather(with tool No.1). 3. Cutting 
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Leather Embossing 


4. The sinking 
5. Hollow- 


the outlines (with tool No. 7). 
of the background (with tool No. 2). 
ing, where necessary, behind the outlines. 6. A 
modification of the surface of the design by means 
of the hammer, “ rings ”,and “ punches.” 7. Filling 
up the hollows at the back, where the relief is pro- 
duced by working from the baok (with tool No. 3). 
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8. Finishing the design in parts by means of the 
‘“‘ modelling ” iron (tool No. 8). 9. Punching (and 
making rough) the background by means of the 
“pearl” or “star” punches (with tools No. 4 
and 5). so. Staining or tanning the leather. 11. 
Retouching by means of the knife and model-iron. 
12. Mounting up. 

Colour is sometimes applied, but Mr. Jacobsen 
uses this in his work but sparingly, and mainly 
when the objects are intended for broad decorative 
effects, as in wall decorations, for instance. 

One of the greatest attractions of this craft is 
the scope it gives to original design, owing to the 
multiplicity of uses to which leather may be put. 
The early Spanish wall-hangings and chair-work 
world-renowned. The 
(a small apart- 


of embossed leather are 
medizval German “ Frauensitz 
ment built out of the principal hall of medizval 
houses, generally raised by a shallow flight of 
steps, from the of the main room, and 
devoted to the use of the women of the house- 
hold), was also hung with leather. In it stood a 
roomy comfortable chair for the lady of the house, 
the seat and back of which were of embossed 
leather, generally with a design symbolic of its 
special use ; there also were to be found substan- 
tial oak chests and clothes-presses, with embossed 
leather panels inserted into carved oak frames. 

For bookbindings of embossed leather we do 
not nowadays need to plead, their supremacy is 
established ; but the number of small articles 


” 


level 


which are at present produced in papier-maché 
and tinsel, might be made more beautiful, lasting 
and solid by the substitution of worked leather. 
Mr. Jacobsen has a wide knowledge of every 
class of design, but his personal leaning is 
towards the heraldic, of which he has made a very 
thorough study, and has gained a large experience 
of its application to his own particular craft. He 
believes that heraldic design gives a dignity of its 
own to any article to which it is applied. What- 
ever the general opinion may be regarding the use 
of personal symbols, coats-of-arms, and crests, 
very few people will dispute Mr. Jacobsen’s theory 
when the arms in question are those of a nation or 
township, or even those of a society or guild. 
Since he has been in England, Mr. Jacobsen has 
already produced work which shows that the pre- 
dominant feeling for simplicity of line and absence 
of detail is stirring him. Small though these 


pieces are, they conjure wonderful visions of 
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Gothic leather-hung rooms and embossed furni- 
ture coverings, to say nothing of pocket-books and 
card-cases which will last and wear. One of 
Mr. Jacobsen’s productions deserves mentioning 
for the charm of its idea. This is the Haus- 
Chronik, a strong, serviceable book, bound in 
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dark embossed leather with an appropriate design, 
and fastened with fifteenth-century thongs, filled 
with hand-made blank paper. In this the possessor 
is to write the family history, as it occurs. Many 


of us would give a good deal to possess such a 
record kept by our parents, which would enable 
us to realise the life they lived and the spirit of 
their times. 

One may add that the artist whose works are 
figured here is devoted to his craft, and has intense 
faith in its arousing a great interest in London, 
where very little leather work is to be found, and 
that little mostly the work of amateurs, not of 
those who have made it a profession. His hope 
is to establish a really thriving industry in this 
country such as exists in his own: and we shall 
watch his progress with interest. The illustrations 
reproduced include a_ book-cover, specially de- 
signed for Mrs. Alma-Tadema, and several exam- 
ples of the various articles referred to as peculiarly 
suited for this decoration. With one exception 
these have been made from pen-drawings by the 
artist, which, although they preserve the character 
of the design with sharper definition on the reduced 
scale, necessitated by the available space, do not 
suggest the contrast of slightly varied planes, which 
in leather work, as in other forms of bas-relief, im- 
parts the chief value to the work. 

F, KRUEKL. 
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N THE USE OF A SINGLE 
LENS IN PORTRAITURE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY ERNST LAMBERT. 


THERE is, perhaps, more real difficulty in pro- 
ducing an artistic portrait with the camera than in 
any other effort to which the attention of a photo- 
grapher may be directed—the subtleties of expres- 
sion, the play of light upon face and hair, the 
changes which every moment occur in the pose, all 
point to the fact that “a good portrait taken with 
the camera is really the result of a dozen or so 
happy accidents.” In portrait photography there 
are so many things almost beyond the control of 
the worker, which contribute to the perfect result 
and without which no result can be perfect—he 
may possess the finest lens and cameras and 
plates, he may be fully the master of the great 
question of light and shade (so important to the 
photographer who has to interpret the wealth and 
glory of Nature’s colouring into the narrow limits 
of black and white), he may be fortunate in his 
pose and render every line with its true softness, 
and yet the result of his work may be simply a 
diagram or map of a face without feeling or life. 

Any skilled painter-artist will admit that to 
have a picture simply correct in drawtng, is not 
enough to ensure its being a likeness; or a glance 
at the work of an artist like Harry Furniss will at 
once show that the likeness is often most strikingly 
kept when there are many noticeable incorrections 
in the drawing. I have prefaced my remarks 
upon the use of a special form of lens in this way 
simply to show that I do not think any lens or 
camera, or dry plate, or anything else of that kind, 
will of themselves give lifelike portraits ; what- 
ever merit there may be in the instrument, it must 
always be the worker who controls and who really 
makes the picture. 

It has been the custom of most photographers 
for years past to consider that the best lens is that 
which gives the sharpest image on the ground- 
glass. This is a custom born of vulgarity and 
ignorance ; experience shows that in portrait work 
the lens which gives the sharpest image is nearly 
always the worst for the purpose. 

The recognised form of instrument which will 
be found doing service in most of the professional 
photographers’ studios of this country is of too 
short a back focus, and only suitable for taking 
pictures of children when extreme rapidity of 
exposure is needed. ‘The student who wishes to 
make beautifully modelled and softly outlined 








“WINTER.” FROM LIFE. 
BY ERNST LAMBERT 
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needed to about the same extent. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that a single lens with a 
small diaphragm is very nearly the same in its 


pictures will be surprised to find that a single 
landscape lens with very large aperture is the best 
instrument for the purpose—he will find that the 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE 


loss in rapidity is more than compensated by the 
quality of the resulting picture. If a portrait com- 
bination on a rectilinear lens is the only one at 
his disposal, a good result can often be obtained 
by removing the back lens of either form and 
working with the front only. This will increase 
the back focus to about double, and the exposure 
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working as a double one. The best results are 
obtained by using the largest diaphragm with 
which it is possible to give the definition required. 

The great merit of a single lens in portrait work 
is its depth of focus; with the open aperture, or 
largest stop, it will be noticed that there is really no 
point in absolute focus, but, on the other hand, 





The Use of a Single Lens in Portraiture 


there is none of that disagreeable loss of struc- 
ture in the parts most out of focus, so noticeable 
in pictures taken with other forms of lens. In 
short, this form of instrument seems to combine 
all the good qualities of other forms and add some 


‘* SPRING.’ A STUDY FROM LIFE 


distinctive to itself. Its definition is distributed 
over a deeper field, its sharp rendering is not so 
sharp, and its ‘‘out of focus” rendering less 
blurred than in that of any other form of lens. 

In deciding to employ an instrument of this 
kind a suggestion to the student may be of value. 
For 12-inch plates the lens should be about 


3 inches in diameter, and have a focal length of 


about 18 inches, with an “iris” diaphragm, which 
will open to the full size of the lens. It is specially 
needful that the instrument be made with a much 
larger diaphragm than that usually supplied in 


single landscape lens. These are never large 


enough for portrait work, and will be found to 
slow the lens and give much too sharp definition 
for our purpose. The optician of whom such a 
lens as described is ordered, will be likely to tell 
the student that it will not work at all with so large 


BY ERNST LAMBERT 
an aperture. In this case no notice should be 
taken of him, as he speaks optically and does not 
understand the artistic side of the question. It 
will be several years before the makers of lens see 
what photographers of artistic taste require, and 
then we shall have the market overflowing with 
this kind of instrument. Many good portraits 
have been taken with the back lens of good rapid 
rectilinear combinations. It may be of interest to 
explain that some of the illustrations to this article 
were taken with the front lens of a very old 
Voigtlander Euryscope. 

It is extremely hard to convince the general run 
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of photographers (particularly those of a scientific 
turn of mind), that normal human eyes do not see 
with the rigid sharpness of a photograph taken by 
one of the recognised forms of lens; the long- 
established habit of regarding sharpness and clear 
definition as truth, have so warped their judgment 
that some are even vain enough to assert that they 
and their cameras alone see Nature as it is, and 
that such artists as 

Corot, Turner, and | 055 2 
Constable were mis- | Sk, Bay Ee 
taken. | in Manes 

The truth is that | 
photographers (par- | 
ticularly professional 
photographers) need 
sight ; they need to 
be taught that scien- 
tific accuracy is not 
necessarily artistic 
truth; that the 
skilled optician who 
insists on the pho- 
tographer _having 
perfectly corrected 
lens giving absolute 
definition, is nothing 
more than an opti- 
cian, and should not 
be allowed to en- 
croach for a moment 
on the domain of 
artistic perception 
and feeling. 

There are great 
possibilities before 
the camera, not as a 
rival to the brush or 
pencil, but as a help 
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ROM GALLERY, STUDIO, AND 
MART. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A VERY noticeable exhibit at the Royal 

Society of Painter-Etchers was the Presi- 

dent’s Fragment. This is regretfully memorable as 
the last work of the artist in this medium. The 
news of some year or two ago that Mr. Seymour 
Haden had _ been 
compelled through 
failing eyesight to 
abandon the art he 
loved so well, is 
brought back with a 
pained regret, as one 
studies the power 
and quality of this 
work, which by 
special permission 
of the artist he has 
kindly permitted us 
to reproduce here. 
How much Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden has 
done to raise the 
dignity of the artist- 
engraver, and the 
influence he has 
exerted to rescue 
the crafts of the 
needle and _ burin 
from commercial- 
ism, to re-occupy 
their own place as 
fine arts, cannot be 
even touched upon 
in a paragraph. Yet 
remembering Mr. 
Haden’s loyal ad- 





to both. The mis- 
sion of photogra- 
phers here is the 
mission of all true artists everywhere, and it is 
that of telling the message they have from Nature 
in such a way that the dull eyes of the people shall 
be opened to see more beauty in the great fount 
of all true artistic inspiration. 

The illustrations here reproduced are from 
originals taken by this method. E. L. 


‘A FRAGMENT” 


Our auto-Lithograph this month has been specially 
drawn for THE Stupi0 by Mr. C. J. Watson. No 
copies will be sold separately, nor will any so-called 
proofs be issued. The edition is strictly limited. 
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herence to the best 
methods of the old 
schools, coupled with 
his sympathetic appreciation and encouragement 
of the new, and noting at,the same time his stern 
disapproval of unworthy practices, no matter 
how approved by the trade and sanctioned by 
custom, one feels, without naming his own con- 
tributions to the art he has mastered so fully, 
that the debt which English artists and art-lovers 
owe to him cannot be readily over-estimated. 
The Fragment shows clearly that but for physical 
causes, the brilliant series of plates so prized by 
collectors, might have been lengthened by many 
another ; yet it is to be feared that with this, the 


BY F. SEYMOUR HADEN, P.R.S.P.E. 
(Reduced from the original etching) 
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chronological catalogue of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
etchings closes finally. 


By the kindness of the artists, we are permitted 
to reproduce miniatures of Miss Bolingbroke’s 


‘‘WHEN THE WEARY MOON WAS IN THE WANE” 
(Reduced from the original mezzotint) 


Malefactors; Col. Goft’s fine Newcastle-on- Tyne ; Mr. 
Frank Short’s When the Weary Moon was in the 
Wane, an original mezzotint of great beauty ; and 
Mr. Percy Thomas’ Dorking 
—all shown at the current ex- 
hibition of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers. The last 
is reversed from the etching, 
which being done direct 
from Nature, not from the 
reflection in a mirror, is 
topographically misleading. 
The beauty of an etching 
can never be recaptured in 
any other medium, but these 
may serve to indicate some 
of the qualities which dis- 
tinguished the originals, and 
made them noticeable in a 
collection that held a very 
large proportion of excellent 
work, 
** DORKING "’ 

The deep thud of the 
door-knocker has, in many 
a house, given way to the shrill tingling sound ot 
the electric bell, but the knocker has not by any 


means had its day. When Florence was a nest of 
artists, when Benvenuto was making the spoon and 
the salt-cellar joys for ever, the door-knocker was 
frequently an exquisite work of art. And in many 
old London houses you may still see knockers in 
which decoration is attempt- 
ed and achieved—knockers 
which are pleasantly fantastic 
or impressively solid. The 
modern knocker is a poor 
thing, crazy and rickety in ac- 
tion, and quite uninteresting 
in appearance. Cannot some 
body do for the knocker 
what Mr. Gilbert did for the 
Mayoral chain? ‘The ex- 
periment would be artisti 
cally interesting, and might 
be very remunerative. One 
does not forget Mr. Harry 
Bates’ knocker a year or two 
ago, nor those by Mr. C. J. 
Allen and Mr. A. E. Lewis at 
the present Royal Academy. 


BY FRANK SHORT, R.S.P.E 


If dainty trifles possessing 

art and style are to be pro- 

cured in London at all, assuredly, one would 
think, they would be found in Bond Street. And 
if one is content with antiquities, one has small 


BY PERCY THOMAS, R.S.P.E. 
(Reduced from the original etching) 


ground of complaint. If, on the other hand, one 
is the victim of the passion for novelty, Bond 
59 
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Street, for all its brave display, is found as empty 
as Pandora’s Box. There is no lack of new things 
characterised by a banal prettiness, a chic elegance ; 
such things were never more 
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were futile to demand of the essay the qualities of 
the masterpiece. It is time, however, Mr. Hardy 
attempted a group of figures; in this he will give 





common than now. But one 
may look through the whole 
long length of the street, from 
Piccadilly to Oxford Street, 
and find nothing to satisfy a 
fastidious and cultured taste. 
One thing unquestionably 
novel we saw lately in a 
shop which ostentatiously 
announces its adherence to 
the cause of art. It was an 
“art” yellow majolica jar of 
the most commonplace 
shape, crowded with needless 
handles and spotted with 
minims and crotchets. This 
ludicrous object was invented 
merely that it might be chris- 
tened “ A Handel Festival.” 
A coster would repudiate the 
thing itself: the pun would 
excite the derision of a child. 


A Gaiety Girl has shown marked good taste in 
so far as she has declined to be announced or 
remembered in the style usually in vogue with 
ladies of the stage. The capital poster by Mr. 











‘* NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ” 





BY COL. GOFF, R.S.P.E. 
(Reduced from the original etching) 


us the true measure of his strength. His souvenir 
of A Gaiety Girl is quite charming, and, moreover, 
it is intensely appropriate to the piece of which it 
is the pictorial record. But A Gaiety Girl is not 
the only play of which an artist has been the 
advertiser. For A Comedy of Sighs, the services of 

Mr. Aubrey Beardsley have been enlisted. 

While Mr. Beardsley has been original 
enough in all conscience, we are not sure 
that he has been well-advised in his choice 
of a colour-scheme. It would, however, 
be ungracious to inquire too closely into a 
first attempt in a very difficult branch of 
applied art. 


We flatter ourselves that after a cataract 

of writing, a very fury of discussion, we 
| have at last the artistic play. It remains 
| for us now to secure the artistic playbill. 


mB ish a es | Long ago Alice Havers produced for the 
~ Sullivan Operas a bill as pretty as Sir 
“ MALEFACTORS "’ BY M, BOLINGBROKE  Arthur’s music, but few have followed the 


(Reduced from the original etching) 


Dudley Hardy, representing an end-of-the-century 
young woman in crimson kicking up her heels, is 
the best thing of the kind seen on London hoardings 
for a long time, and his smaller bills are full of 
vivacity and gaiety. It may be urged that Mr. 
Hardy, while he owes much to Chéret, has not 
come within measurable distance of him. But it 
60 


lead of this pioneer. The Lyceum playbill 
has, indeed, always had certain undeniable merits. 
It is well printed, and is altogether appropriately 
grave and dignified, which is more than one can say 
of the playbills of most other theatres. Innovators 
in all else, the new managers at the Avenue are like- 
wise innovators in this matter of the programme. 
They present the playgoer with a reduced repro- 
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duction of Mr. Beardsley’s poster. The small 
version is emphatically to be preferred to the large, 
and the discreet will doubtless put it in the port- 
folio instead of the waste-paper basket. Like the 
play it was invented to advertise, it is at least 
tremendously modern. Those temples of the end 
of the century, the music-halls, 

are still content with a debauch 


of colour-printing. 


It must be the experience of 
many that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to purchase a dinner service 
at a moderate price, which shall 
not be a constant offence to the 
eye on account of its crude 
floral decorations or the banality 
of its geometrical pattern. Many 
have set out bent on acquiring 
something daintily fantastic, 
and, after a weary day’s search, 
have had to content themselves 
with the unadorned simplicity 
of plain white or white and 
gold. Perhaps few know that 
if they content themselves with 
a moderate degree of ornate- 
ness their desire can be very 
easily gratified. They can de- 
monogram them- 
selves. The die will only cost 
half a guinea or thereabouts, 
and the printing in colour over 
the glaze about threepence on 
A coat-of-arms in 


sign a for 


each article. 
one colour costs a trifle more. 

But it may be felt that the 

monogram savours too much of 

the ego, and that the coat-of- 

arms is pretentious. In that 

case a badge, simple and yet - 
decorative, may be devised by 

the ingenious to break the 

monotony of the white surface, 

and this will cost very little 

extra. Of course a large and 

elaborate pattern would run away with a ten-pound 
note or more, as it would have to be adapted to 
the different things in the service according to 
their size and shape. If gold be preferred to 
colour, the expense is about the proportion of a 
shilling instead of threepence. Designs added in 
this way at the instance of the purchaser are quite 
permanent. 


‘*SOUVENIR OF SCARBOROUGH ” 


It is one of our amiable characteristics that we 
delight in reviling the decorative ideals of our 
immediate ancestors. The early Victorian room is 
always considered the appropriate subject for con- 
temptuous mirth. If, however, we may judge from 
the present state of the upholsterers and paper- 


BY W. ROTHENSTEIN 
(Exhibited at the New English Ari Club) 


hangers’ windows, we are rapidly returning to that 
which we have so long been pleased to despise and 
reject. The sober melancholy of dull greens and 
faded yellows has given way to a riot of gay pinks 
and blues. And the glistening chintz is abroad in 
alarming quantities in the Tottenham Court Road, 
The thing may not end here. We may be collect- 
ing wax fruit under bell-jars in a season or two. It 
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behoves the few remaining zesthetes amongst us to 
bestir themselves. 

One came away from the interesting show of 
Blacksmiths’ Work at the Ironmongers’ Hall with 
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A FIRE SCREEN BY J. E. TAYLOR LANE 
(No. 48 in the Blacksmiths’ Exhibition) 


varied feelings—the predominant one being that 
the title ‘‘ Blacksmith’s” and the style of work 
shown seemed not quite in harmony. When we 
speak of a “ Blacksmith,” we imagine a craftsman 
who spends his time by the forge and anvil, who, 
for the most part, uses his hammer only, perhaps 
at other times a few self-made tools, whose hands 
have become hard and horny with the heavy work— 
“ smithing,” to quote a trade term. One expected 
that the Worshipful Company of Blacksmiths, in 
promoting this exhibition and confining it to 
apprentices and journeymen, had this same idea 
in view. 

If so they must have been disappointed, for the 
good, straightforward blacksmith’s work was con- 
spicuously absent, and the elaborate and beautiful 
pieces shown were mostly the product of the 
“‘“medizval” (another trade term) worker, an 
individual who spends far more time at the vice 
filing up work than any genuine smith would. 
This is the root of the trouble—too much desire 
to get the work clean, pretty, faultless—a fault un- 
forgivable in iron of all metals. 

The screen No. 85, which took the first prize, 
was well thought out (did the workman design it ?) 
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—beautifully and delicately wrought, a monument 
of patience, and would do credit to a worker in 
silver—but it is not good wrought iron! A simply 
conceived door-knocker hard by (No. 88), 
dolphin, head downwards, which is apparently all 
forged work, were much superior technically. 

A panel or grille (No. 77), unfinished, which is 
illustrated here, was very nice. It may have been 
that the charm lay in the design, though it was 
cleverly wrought, too. But what certainly added 
to its value, was that it showed marks of the fire 
and was not niggled to a finish that the old 
metal-workers allowed only on precious metals. 
Hence one felt the “ human ” interest in it. How 
valuable that is the artist only knows ; the busi- 
ness man, and too often the workman, whom he 
has warped to suit his own commercial purpose— 
never. 

Who were the judges? We are told that they 
were gentlemen in the “trade,” doubtless very 
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HAMMERED GRILL BY CHARLES GREEN 
(No. 77 in the Blacksmiths’ Exhibition) 
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much respected in that capacity. But should not 
such a matter be left in the hands of artists? 
If so, one might see less of the iron roses and lilies 
and similar monstrosities in metal-work. N. D. 

The screen No. 48, which we reproduce, has 
many points of interest as a design. 





CANDELABRA BY HENRY ROSS 
(No. 91 in the Blacksmiths’ Exhibition) 


The uniform stupidity of the pretentious new 
streets which are taking the place of the ancient 
byways of London is relieved to some extent by 
the signs of the shops. It is difficult to see why 
the shop-sign should ever have fallen into disuse ; 
as a method of advertisement it has no rival, and 
its value in adding to the pictorial interest of a 
street can scarcely be exaggerated. To some 
extent it fills up the yawning chasm between the 
parallel lines of houses, and makes a pleasant relief 
when seen projecting from a long stretch of flat 
surface. Beaten iron, with the legend in gilt, 
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A REPOUSSE TABLET BY NELSON DAWSON 


seems at present the favourite fashion. An ex- 
tremely elaborate example has long advertised a 
shop in Oxford Street, and now Mr. Allen calls 
the attention of the passer-by to Ruskin House in 
Charing Cross Road, by means of an arrangement, 
a little less complicated, but hardly less effective. 


By the kind permission of the artist, Mr. Nelson 
Dawson, we are able to reproduce two tablets in 
beaten copper, which need no further description 
since the lettering upon them explains their 
purpose. 


The ware of the four artist-potters, Messrs. 
Martin Brothers, is such that no verbal description 
can convey an adequate idea of its many merits. 
In order to be appreciated it requires to be seen, 
and the visitor to the premises of the firm in 
Brownlow Street will find in Mr. Charles Martin an 
enthusiast who will point out the qualities that 
might easily escape the notice of the casual 
observer. For at first sight the Martin ware is 
apt to give the impression of being dingy and 
unattractive ; in point of fact, it is designed to 
take its place in subordination to its surroundings 











BY NELSON DAWSON 


A REPOUSS£ TABLET 


wherever it may be set. The aim its manufac- 
turers have always in view is to keep their pottery 
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accessory in character, 
obtrusiveness. If one places a Martin jar or plaque 
in position upon an oak or walnut shelf, for instance, 
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COVER OF A PRIVATELY PRINTED MAGAZINE 
DESIGNED BY WALTER WEST, R.B.A. 


it will at once be seen how admirably adapted it is 
for harmonising with a scheme of rich-toned fur- 
Not but what every sepa- 
rate piece will repay the closest scrutiny. The 
and includes figures, heraldic 


niture and decoration. 


design is varied, 
devices, birds and flower forms, the latter generally 
conventional, though erring sometimes on the side 
of naturalism. A speciality of this pottery is that 
each article is unique in its way, 
source of its estimation in the eye of the connoisseur. 
For Martin ware may claim to have a cult of its own 


and hence one 


—a cult which grows upon its adherents, and com- 
pels them to come again and again for additional 
specimens for their collections. 





The cover for a privately printed magazine— 
The FPortfolio—which the designer, Mr. J. Walter 
West, has kindly allowed us to reduce, needs no 
apology for its presence. So many readers of 
THE Stupi0 are specially interested in decorative 
black and white, that we are pleased to be able 
to give wider publicity to this graceful design 
which is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
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as distinct from flashy 
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Some wood carvings shown privately to his 
friends by Mr. W. A. Smith, at his studio in 
Newman Street, deserve notice for the vigour 
and freshness of their treatment, 
no less than their admirable exe- 
cution. Among others who were 
specially impressed by their ex- 
cellence, we noticed Mr. G. F 
Watts, R.A. 








The painting by Mr. W. Rothen- 
stein—A Souvenir of Scarborough— 
which he has kindly allowed us to 
reproduce on page 61, is from a 
photograph by Mr. Hollyer, taken 
when the painting was shown at the 
New English Art Club’s exhibition 
at the Dudley Gallery. 


















Mr. Starr Wood has sent us a 


good-humoured parody of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s 
earlier manner. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the burlesque is in no way evidence of a lack of 
appreciation of the many charming drawings by 
the art editor of Zhe Yellow Book. 








THE CARELESS SHEPHERD. 
FROM A WATER - COLOUR 
PAINTING BY E. R. HUGHES 
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Dry-Points by Helleu 


ETCHINGS ' BY 
BY G. P. JACOMB 


RY-POINT 
HELLEU. 
HOOD. 


EXPLANATION of, or apology for, an 
artist’s work is unnecessary if offered by himself; 
is insulting, if offered by another ; and even were it 
otherwise, as regards the work of such a craftsman 
as Helleu, neither apology nor explana- 


Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, where it was,.of 
course, at-once made welcome, I feel bound to 
respond to an invitation to make confession of the 
faith that is in me—a faith shared surely by all who 
delight in beautiful and accurate line. 

In etching, Helleu is almost a beginner—in 
point of time, not of performance—proofs from 
his first plates were exhibited only the year before 





tion could be needed, or shall be herein 
attempted. In the modern art-world of 
Paris—where the enthusiasm and esprit 
de corps of the painter are at a higher 
pitch than in any other art centre, and 
where the excellent in any form is 
at once recognised and applauded— 
Helleu is a distinguished figure and a 





member of the jury of the Salon of the 
Champs-de-Mars. His hand shows 
equal cunning with the brush, the pastel, 





or the etching-needle, and all his work 
speaks of a delicate artistic instinct. 

It is not always easy or possible to formulate 
one’s appreciation of the work of an artist, any 
more than it is within one’s power to say why, for 
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‘FEMME A LA TASSE 


HELLEl 


last, at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painter 
Etchers in Pall Mall. 

3efore that period, he had confined his studie 
principally to pastel work, and his pictures in 
that medium, showing the same delicate sense 
of grace combined with delightful colour, were 
exhibited at the Pastel Exhibitions at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and will be pleasurably re- 
membered by artists. 

As an etcher, Helleu acknowledges Tissot as 
godfather, inasmuch as an awakening of enthu 
siasm for the craft and introduction to the 
diamond of the dry-point needle are concerned. 

As far as artistic intention and thought go, 
we may place him in the group which com 
prises Sargent and Boldini; albeit his view and 
expression of that view are quite individual. 
An alert sympathy with the spontaneous and 
bird-like movements of the well-dressed, wel! 
bred Parisian woman and child (with selection, 


always, of the decorative aspect of such move 


the recording of these often 


in a comprehensive and 


ments), and 
momentary actions 
“witty way,” mark the school—a school which 








** FEMME SE CHAUFFANT 
instance, the taste of olives is agreeable to one 
palate and disagreeable to another. The matter 
is one of temperament. However, having (by a 
mere accident) introduced M. Helleu’s work to the 
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HELLEU 


holds that to be dull and commonplace is the 
one deadly sin. 
Helleu, with a 
nature, seems to seize and record on the copper, 
with unerring dexterity, whatever is dainty and 
unexpected in the turn of a woman’s wrist, or in 
the composing of taper-fingers, with a pure and 
He seems to concern himself not 
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sensitive and sympathetic 


delicate face. 








Dry-Points 


at all with elaborate effects of light and shade, but 
is completely satisfied with a flowing line express- 
ing or suggesting all that is essential. 

Nine. proofs from plates by Helleu (shown at 
the recent exhibition at the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers) are all inspired with an intense 
and eager appreciation of the beautiful, and deco- 
ratively quite satisfying ; the studies of children (No. 
262, reproduced on p. 70, No. 264, Zéte @’En- 
fant, and No. 270, Etude) are to me delightful ; 
drawn accurately, freely, and easily. For a fine 
and telling arabesque, the woman’s face framed 
in a sweep of hair (No. 269) could not be better, 





by Helleu 


different hue from the rest of the plate, need not 
trouble us—here is the expression of a momentary 
movement and a beautifully drawn back and waist 
(as we also have in the two studies of ladies seated 
before the fire, No. 263, Ze Salon Blanc, and 265, 
Femme se Chauffant). The Watteau drawings on the 
wall in No. 271, are reproduced with an evident 

fellow-feeling for the dainty grace of that painter. 
Most true artists are simple and direct in their 
method of work, and the workman under our con- 
sideration is no exception to the rule. His design 
is drawn from Nature and composed directly on the 
clean face of the copper-plate with the dry-point 
needle—for which he prefers 
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the diamond-point to that of 
steel—and no other prepara- 
tion in the way of tracing or 
preliminary study is made; 
thus do we enjoy on the proof 
from the plate, at first hand, 
the verve and energy of the 
original conception of the 
artist’s mind, with a 
delicacy and sureness of eye 
and hand akin to that of the 
Japanese draughtsman. It has 
sometimes puzzled me to find 
that the would-be connoisseur 
‘who knows what he likes” 
seems, in his outspoken way 
(accustomed as he is to the 
conventional exaggeration of 
contours), to consider it 
an insult that Nature 
terms 





drawn 


almost 
can be expressed in 
of such simplicity, that it is 











‘*LE SALON BLANC”’ 


and the eyelids and mouth are most subtly drawn. 
The quaint and “amusing” composition of the 
woman’s arm on the chair-back, again, in No. 271, 
and the way in which the woman’s head arranges 
itself with these lines, must have been an acci- 
dental pose which the artist at once noted and 
appreciated. 

Like a wise father, the hanging committee kept 
the sugar-plum to the last ; at least many will con- 
sider that the number which they place the last of 
the series, No. 272, Les dessins de Watteau au 
Musée de Louvre, is to be preferred—the freakish 
printing of the Watteau drawings, in ink of a 
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Mi ff even accounted no _ virtue 
: <4 that the artist should see 

; Nature simply and as a whole, 

HELLEU an attitude of mind often 


encountered with regard also 
to the work of John Sargent. 

Beyond all, the quality in Helleu’s work which 
appeals to me most is that it is personal ; it reflects 
the man’s mind, that of a refined epicureanism, 
naturally choosing to live among dainty surround- 
ings and pretty people ; a fastidious seeking of the 
unconventionally beautiful and an expression of it, 
ina manner that does not smack much of the 
schools, though it shows a hard and severe train- 
ing of the eye and hand, and no sparing of 
strenuous ‘study. G. 2B. 5. Bi. 

The five reproductions from the original etchings 
which have here been illustrated by the courteous 












































“ETUDE.” FROM A 
DRY-POINT ETCHING 
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Stencilling as an Art 
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permission of M. Helleu, are necessarily much 
reduced from fine proof impressions which Mr. 
Jacomb Hood kindly lent us. 

BY 


TENCILLING AS AN ART. 


E. F. STRANGE, 


THERE are few subjects in which the 

average British householder displays an 
ignorance so complete, and a want of taste so 
deplorabie, as in the interior decoration of the 
unsightly dwelling in which it pleases him to exist. 


FROM A STENCIL, ‘‘ THE DRYAD FRIEZE”’ 


cheap silks, with a hotch-potch of “Oriental” 
and other gimcracks, made for the market—and 
he is not only happy, but curiously proud; for 
has he not in the matter of household gods suc- 
cessfully vied with all his friends and enemies— 
yea, even surpassed them by the untarnished 
glitter of newness ? 

And yet, in charity, we must not entirely blame 
him, save perhaps as being too passive under the 
yoke of fashion. It is the happy lot of only a very 
few to be able to build as they wish, or choose a 
dwelling after their own hearts; the most part 
have to put up with such edifices as the acci- 
dent of their circumstances may decide, and 
to consider in what wise they may be made both 
comely and comfortable for use. But in the matter 
of decoration we have, if we would only realise it, 
a wide range of choice; and the object of this 
paper is to draw attention to one of the many 
means which lie ready to hand for combining 
efficiency, utility, and taste with good craftsman- 
ship and the indispensable cheapness. 

The art of stencilling is no new one. 
last thirty years it has been one of the common- 
places of decoration, until it has grown to be 
despised as just a plaything for amateurs, or a 
labour-saving tool which could be safely entrusted 
But the Japanese—our masters 
have once more 


For the 


to the merest tyro. 
in this, as in so many handicrafts 
opened our eyes. A careful examination of their 
work shows without doubt that, while the art of 
the stencil-cutter is equal to the minutest intricacy 
of pattern, the finest delicacy of plant-form or 
ornament, it is also able to produce those broad and 


BY INGRAM TAYLOR 


(By permission of Messrs. Essex & Co.) 


Given a number of rooms, hideous in their dispro- 
portionate rectangularity—a supply of wall-paper 
guaranteed to be in ‘the latest fashion ”"—sundry 


sets of spidery furniture, gaudily upholstered in 


bold effects which are indispensable to the: decora- 

tion of the walls of a room ; in short, to give results 

which, for directness, simplicity and truth, can hold 

their own even with the best our draughtsmen are 
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able to give us. It would be indeed strange if, as 
these masterpieces became known, they did not 
arouse some emulation on the part of our young 
artists ; and, as a matter of fact, there are already 
strong evidences of a revived interest in the better 
class of stencilled decorations. Among those who 
may be said to have quite grasped the essentials 
of the art, is Mr. Francis Heron, a young artist, 
whose work secured a gold medal in the National 
Competition of 1893, and also attracted some 
very varied criticism at the last Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. The most important of Mr. Heron’s 


FROM A STENCIL-PLATE 


designs yet exhibited is a sackcloth stencilled 
with a pattern of conventional poppies in blue ; 
and a dado with a richer treatment of the same 
flower in three colours. So far as the mere 
design of this hanging is concerned, it would 
perhaps have attracted little attention, being equal, 
but by no means superior, to the level attained by 
many of the decorative artists of the present day. 
The balance and distribution of ornament is satis- 
factory, and the dado shows both good construc- 
tion and originality ; qualities which are not 
invariably found together. But as a s/enctl, we 
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Stenciling as an Art 








must certainly award Mr. Heron’s work a very 
high rank indeed. He has produced an intricate 
design, thoroughly suited to both the material and 
its ultimate use, planned from the first with all 
the limitations in view to which stencil-cutting is 
subject ; and yet showing absolutely no signs of 
stiffness, loss of freedom, or any other restrictive 
influence. The cutting is true and direct, and 
the colour good and judiciously varied. Another 
work from his knife, if we may use the expression, 
is a dado to be executed in red on gold leather. 
This pattern is evidently due to Japanese influence, 
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BY FRANCIS HERON 





and is best where that has been most closely 
followed ; but the séenci//ing has nothing in com- 
mon therewith, and is quite Mr. Heron’s own. In 
this work, we can again point to a freedom from 
the crude and offensive breaks in the pattern which 
have hitherto seemed necessary to the European 
stenciller. It may now at last begin to dawn upon 
workers in this craft, that since such are indispens- 
able to the strength of the plate, they may as well 
be utilised in the design, and provided for from 
the first. 

Another very promising stenciller is Mr. A. 
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Stencilling as an Art 


FROM A STENCIL BY FRANCIS HERON 


Ingram Taylor, whose figure-subjects by J. H. 
Heaton were among the successes of the Arts 
and Crafts. the merit of 
simplicity of treatment, the stencil being built up 
on the lines of the drapery, without any adventi- 
The figures are full of grace and 


These have great 


tious supports. 
movement, and essentially decorative, as may be 
seen by reference to the frieze on page 70, and also 
to page 19 of vol. ii., where others were illustrated. 

Stencilling, it will be seen, offers a wide field 
for the ingenuity of a thinking man. Only a 
practical designer knows what can be done 
with a few simple elements of pattern; and when 
we consider also those slight variations in cutting, 
and tasteful washing in of colour, which are impos- 
sible with a machine-executed pattern, we can 
realise what a range of really artistic effect this 
process provides. From its very nature it implies 
a flat treatment, and just that amount of con- 
vention which is inseparable from good surface 
design. The elements of which the pattern is 
composed need be very few, while the amount of 
scope for ingenious combinations of them can 
scarcely be imagined by any one who has not 
tried what may be effected by means of, for 


example, a very simple spot pattern, such as the 


one we illustrate, especially when all the delicate 
gradations and happy accidents of hand-applied 
colour are taken into effect. ‘There need be no 
lack of material. The designer of to-day no more 
invents his patterns than the literary man his words. 
For each the indispensable elements already exist ; 
and it is for each to use them in combinations 
which will convey new and truthful impressions to 
the world for which he works. 

In execution, it must be remembered that when 
accuracy of drawing becomes wearisome, it is a 
crime: ona wall or ceiling, a stencil has merely to 
suggest, and the ornament must be sparse and 
reticent ; although on a hanging of some pliable 
material, the folds will naturally break up pattern 
and prevent its intricacy from becoming offensive, 
much greater richness is possible ; but even this 
must be effected with such lines as harmonise best 
with the fall of the drapery. ‘The craft, with its wide 
range of possibilities, is essentially one which every 
man may use, and use, moreover, in such a way 
as to impress his own individuality on his sur- 
roundings, and so make them his own ; a result 
whether it be good or bad—which, after all, alone 
gives any art its value either for this age or for 


ages to come. 
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FROM A STENCIL 














Stencilling as an Art 


The materials are not expensive, the common 
sackcloth Mr. Heron has employed so admirably, 
or the arras cloths such as Messrs. Liberty sell, 
costing a few pence a square yard, offer capital 
surfaces ; while the colours may be any of those 
ordinarily in use for the decoration of the fabric 
selected. The examples described were executed 
with oil colours, mixed somewhat thinner than 


usual. Cartridge paper of good quality makes an 


JAPANESE STENCIL PLATES 


excellent stencil for fine work, and can be cut 


cleanly on glass, although with more pleasure if 
with more risk, on soft deal in which the grain is 
not too prominent ; when cut, the stencil should 
be waterproofed with one of the solutions of shellac 
in spirit, which can easily be obtained prepared 
ready for use. 

The Japanese cut fourteen stencils at a time, 
using thin but exceedingly tough mulberry-bark 
paper. These are superimposed in couples, be- 
tween each two sheets being laid, when necessary, 
a network of hair (human !) or silk, to support the 
pattern. In addition to the ordinary use, they 
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utilise their stencils largely in conjunction with 
dyes, as a means for laying a “ resist ” of rice paste 
on a cloth, and so protecting a portion of the 
pattern against the action of any particular colour. 
These processes have been well described by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart (Japan Society Trans., vol. i.), and it is 
conceivable that some of our designers may succeed 
in imitating them ; but at the fineness of execution, 
and delicacy of design and manipulation, we can 
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FOR A TWO-COLOUR DESIGN 


(Reproduced by permission of the owner, Mr. Frederick Hawkes) 


only stand afar oft and wonder ; not without some 
pity for the perversity with which the Japanese are 
abandoning their own perfect craftsmanship for the 
deceptive ‘‘ cheapness ” of the machine-made goods 
with which we are poisoning their artistic souls. 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. 

The Japanese stencils on this page have been 
reduced from the originals, which are about 14 x 8. 
These are used for printing fabrics, and as a glance 
will show the first stencil given provides for a dia- 
pered ground and the outlines of the butterflies in 
one colour, while the other supplies the decoration 
for the butterflies themselves. 
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“ EVENING ”’ 


DAY IN FALMOUTH HAR- 
BOUR. BY HENRY SCOTT 
TUKE., 


In these days, when almost every one 
who has crossed the Channel publishes his remi- 
niscences, when steam and easy communication 
have done so much to destroy the romance of travel, 
it is something to be thankful for to know of a place 
in England where may yet be found some glamour 
of the old days of sailing ships bringing rich cargoes 
from strange lands, and fresh from the doubt- 
ful usage of wind and wave. 

That such a place does exist will be readily 
admitted by any one who will undertake the 
troublesome journey (and troublesome it is) 
from London to the south-west corner of our 
island, and bring up at Falmouth. Though 
the number of vessels calling here is nothing 
to what it was twenty years ago, there are 
still plenty to be a continual source of 
interest and to give the town a curious 
cosmopolitan air, making the inhabitants, 
too, feel in close touch with foreign coun- 
tries ; although nothing will ever persuade a 
Cornishman to think highly of Italians—a 
nation who feed on his own despised salt 
pilchards. 

Let us go down through the narrow street 
to take a boat at the quay, passing on our 
way numerous marine stores and inns kept 
by Germans, Swedes and Norwegians, and 
meeting knots of sauntering sailors, in many- 
coloured coats, jabbering in every European 
tongue. The wind is light from the W.S.W. 
as we slip from the moorings and glide out 
from the inner harbour. This ought to bea 
good day to see the finest sight our port can 
offer—the arrival of a homeward-bounder, all 












A Day in Falmouth Harbour 





BY H. S. TUKE 


sighting land after a voyage of perhaps three or 
four months. 

This seems to be the case, for a vessel has just 
brought up in the Roads, with a swarm of small 
steamers and boats buzzing round her ; but we will 
leave the Custom House officer to examine her and 
make for the harbour mouth. 

As we clear the Castle head and get out into the 
open, the wind freshens, and the Londoner re- 
cognises that this is no pleasure trip on the Welsh 
Harp or Serpentine, but real sea sailing. 














travel-stained and weather-beaten, now first “4?TE® ROUGH WEATHER” we Ss ae 
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A Day in Falmouth Harbour 


Our course is for the Manacles, the western 
boundary of the bay. This being about six miles 
distant we have leisure to take note of our boat, 
which is a good specimen of a class well known 
among boating men by the local name of “ quay 
She is 32 feet long, with a 10-inch beam, 
She has a mainsail, fore- 


punt.” 
and draws about 6 inches. 


We wait about for another hour, and turn to run up 
with the new-comer. Now out with your note- 
books, you painters (and poets, if you happen to 
work from Nature), for you may go long before you 
have a finer theme than this—a white Italian ship 
in full sail; the old flag of red, white, and green 
flutters from the mizzen, her rusty sides and belly- 











‘READY TO START” 


sail and mizzen, is easily handled, safe, and a hard 
goer, and her equal is not to be found on the coast. 

Arrived off the Manacle bell buoy, there seems at 
first nothing particular to see beyond a coaster or 
two running up and a large vessel, hull down, going 
up Channel. But presently sharp eyes discover a 
little vague blot, warmer in colour than the grey 
sky, and a square-rigged vessel is faintly but cer- 
tainly made out. The tide and wind being favour- 
able, she begins quickly to loom up bigger, a 
tug and quay punt being already in attendance. 


BY H. S. TUKE 

ing canvas tower above you, and dark faces peer 
from behind rigging, ropes and chains. Glad are 
they to look on fresh fellow-men after the mono 
tony of a long sojourn with the same people; but 
they have little time to be sentimental, for now they 
are ordered aloft, and, fortunately for us, the vessel 
quickly begins to take in sail, so that we can easily 
keep our distance ahead of her. As we near the 
harbour mouth a little vermilion steamer comes 
cutting her way through the grey-green water, and 
the boarding clerks nimbly jump on board with 
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letters and papers. Sometimes they bring orders 
for the port of discharge, in which case the vessel 
will perhaps square away up Channel and never 
enter the harbour. But this time she comes right 
on, the pilot skilfully threading his way through 
the already crowded Roads till he finds a berth 
high up by the old training ship. With aroar that 
can be heard all over the harbour the anchor and 
chain run out, and as she swings to the wind we 
leave our ship and make for home, passing close 





TOWING IN” 


under old carved sterns, just clearing sharp jib- 
booms and smiling figure-heads, and fetch up to 
our moorings with an appetite, and ready for 
another trip to-morrow. a. 8. ¥. 


On Colouring Sculpture 


N COLOURING SCULPTURE. 
—I. BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, 
A.R.A. II. BY MATTHEW 
WEBB. 


I.—By GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


Space will not permit me in this brief article 
to touch upon the history, tradition, and pre- 
cedent of coloured sculpture. I shall confine 
myself to that most unsympathetic of all mate- 
rials, plaster, in the use of which 
I venture to say that colour is 
the only final treatment. It is 
the only treatment which can 
make the repeats interesting, 
and force the spectator to look 
at every length or piece that 
contains the design in a general 
scheme of decoration. In 
speaking of colour in relation 
to sculpture, I do not of course 
mean the laying on of flat sur- 
faces of paint in the design, as 
in the pattern of an oil-cloth; 
but the bringing out of all the 
different tones that are to be 
obtained by rubbing over the painted surface with 
a soft rag, &c. 

In preparing plaster to receive colour, I have 
tried several mediums, such as size, wax, and shellac. 

With size, great care is required. The 
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best white size should be obtained, and 
it should not be laid on thickly. Wax 
to my mind has the best effect, but it 
is very difficult to manage on account 
of its tendency to work up should you 
attempt to alter the colour after it has 
been put on. Shellac or varnish— 
which, like size, should be white—is 
best applied in a thin state until a slight 
shine is visible on the part to be 
painted. This mode of preparing the 


Sees §=plaster enables one, as the work pro- 


‘ROUNDING THE POINT” 


In connection with the above paper, it may be 
interesting to note that Mr. Henry Scott Tuke’s 
August Blue, in the present Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, which has been purchased by the ad- 
ministrators of the Chantrey bequest, was painted 
near the Manacles. A// Hands to the Pump, and 
most of Mr. Tuke’s recent pictures, were painted 
in this locality. 
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gresses, to rub off with ease by the aid 
of turpentine, and without disturbing 
the ground, any colour with which one may not 
be satisfied, or which does not harmonise with the 
general colour scheme. 

Where colour is to be employed, the design 
should be carefully thought out with a view to its 
use. Asa rule it is well to confine oneself to big 
shapes for each separate colour. All small detail 
is best left out, as it is apt to cut up the work. I 
may mention Harvest, a charming little work by 
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Mr. R. Anning Bell (an illustration of which 
appeared in the second number of THE Srupi0o), 
as a good example of largeness in design and fine 
shapes, each mass making a delightful pattern. 
The treatment of the modelling should be as low 
as possible ; if any great strength is required, it 
can best be brought out by the colour. A ten- 
dency has been noticed among architects to prefer 
bold ornament on their buildings—so bold, in fact, 
as to make the figures or foliage employed in the 
decoration nearly on the round. Then, again, 
where figures are employed in panels, it is not 
uncommon to see the sculpture bolder than the 


surrounding architecture. I have seen this fault 


indulged in to an alarming extent, especially in 


In the distribution of coloured sculpturé in 
houses and churches it should not be extravagantly 
employed. For instance, if a ceiling is modelled and 
coloured there should be no relief work immediately 
beneath ; it should rather be framed in by a band 
of flat colour or gold. A frieze looks best between 
good wide plain surfaces. If in a room, the wall 
from floor to frieze should be in a delicate tint, or, 
better still, covered with a rich gold paper ; or the 
wall may be painted in some high key, with German 
gold-leaf put on evenly, like tiles, to show a joint of 
about one-sixteenth, and the whole toned down to 
suit the light. There are, of course, hundreds of 
ways of treating wall surfaces, and I do not suggest 
either of these more elaborate methods of treat- 
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modern coloured reredoses, with Biblical scenes 
appearing to all the world like the performances of 
marionettes. I always think that the charm of low 
relief is its delicate lights and shades, and the losing 
and finding of the design. Sometimes I have been 
asked what projection a relief ought to have at 
certain heights. Well, that is a matter of taste ; but 
a relief having its highest point, say, about half an 
inch, will, providing the design is bold and well 
drawn, show up well at fifty feet, and if coloured, 
at one hundred feet. A similar design painted in 
the same colour on the flat would, I fancy, be 
entirely lost at a height of one hundred feet. 

One warning may be given in the use of colour 
on plaster. Never employ white pigment, for it 
will make your colour appear dirty ; for whites the 
plaster ground may be used exactly as a water- 
colour painter uses his paper. 





BY H. S. TUKE 
ment in preference to a simple wood or stone 
panelling, nor do I suggest that coloured plaster 
should take the place of wood, or any other good 
and solid material ; I have advocated it merely as 
a good and cheap form of internal decoration. 
Coloured sculpture, such as inlaid marble and 
painted stucco and gesso, was in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries brought to a very high state of 
perfection on the Continent. In England, from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, many 
beautiful monuments in different marbles support- 
ing painted recumbent effigies were created, as 
our cathedrals and some village churches can 
testify. But whether these masterpieces of coloured 
architecture and sculpture were done by Englishmen 
or foreigners I am not in a position to state, but I am 
inclined to think that a good deal of work of this 
kind was produced by Englishmen towards the end 
79 
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of the sixteenth century. 
trated is from a monument to the Doge Michele 
Morosini, in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paola, 
Venice. The architecture and the figures 
were once upon a time most beautifully 
coloured ; but, like all the fine works in 
Italy, it has been allowed to decay. As 
no representation of this work has (so far 
as I know) hitherto been published, it 
seemed better to reproduce it here, than 


either of the 
well-known 
examples 
which are al- 
ways to be seen 
at South Ken- 
sington. 
GEORGE 
FRAMPTON. 


II.—By 
MATTHEW 
WEBB, 

Sculpture 
like painting 
or literature 
(considering 
them for the 
moment only 
in their de- 
scriptive as- 
pects), can 
stand alone, 
disconnected 
from any other 
arts, taking, in 
truth, no 
thought of 
them. A 


painter of easel pictures may 
execute invaluable work, and yet 
find the other arts to be outside 
his interest or active sympathy. 
I imagine it may be thus with 


many a sculptor. 


sculpture in the round are both great arts, strong, 
each sufficient to itself, and just enough wanting 
in perfection to be full of vitality. 

Whether colour be really an added grace to 
sculpture in its highest development, is for the 
thought and practice of the sculptor to deter- 


mine. 


It is almost trite 
sculpture approaches reality, the more conven- 
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tional should be any superadded colour. Any- 
thing approaching realism of colour on all but the 
merest suggestion of shape, gives you but a toy. 
Colour Boubillac’s Shak:speare,and Madame 
Tussaud’s is the place for it. Colour that 
great group of Bull and Countryman by 
Boehm, at the South Kensington Museum, 
and you may stick it in the foreground of a 
Cyclorama, and require only an experienced 
taxidermist to give the finishing touch, and 


go still closer 
to Nature. 

It may be 
felt that sculp- 
ture and paint- 
ing have not 
to-day that de- 
corative value 
they possessed 
in earlier time, 
when, I think, 
they were over- 
lapping arts; 
but sculptor 
and painter 
may well 
proudly argue 
that higher 
organisation 
has_ differenti- 
ated the two 
arts, and they 
have separately 
grown mightier 
than they were 
when each was 
mutually  de- 
pendent on the 
other. 

the barbaric 


instinct, in ancient and modern 
times, has seldom regarded 
sculpture and painting apart 
from each other, whether it 
manifests itself in the feather or 


shell ornaments of Polynesia, or in the encaustic 
of the pre-Periclean votive statues found but a few 


years ago on the Acropolis ; or again in the reliefs 


from Central America and ancient Assyria in 
our National Museums. That the 
Gothic sculptor regarded colour as the finish of 


medizval and 


his work, we need go no further than Westminster, 


to remark that the more or, better, the Temple Church, to see. In statues 
of his time, not only were draperies covered with 
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colour in various patterns, but often the whole 
groundwork was strongly coloured. One must 
adduce with hesitation examples from tombs like 
those of the Plantagenets at Fontevrault. Such 
effigies were probably, at any rate in their first 
intention, like the Egyptian sarcophagus figures 
of earlier time, only closely imitated substitutes 
for the actual apparelled bodies themselves, and 
modelled without any question of art at all. 

Indeed, much as we delight in archaic and 
barbaric work for its decorative result, one 
suspects that their artistic qualities are neverthe- 
less often as much the outcome of lack of skill 
as of intellectual observance of established princi- 
ples ; although through these, somehow, the truth 
of the matter may gradually be revealed to us, it 
is misleading to regard them as authorities. 

The frank association of colour and sculpture 
was slow to disappear either before the culture of 
Greece or Italy. We feel this before the em- 
bossed background, raised nimbus, girdle or keys 
of St. Peter, and in the armour, horse-trappings, 
and so on of medizval painting. Much early 
painted work, in which there are no raised forms, 
becomes more intelligible in its characteristics and 
much less uncouth, if thought of as the colouring, 
so to speak, of sculptured work by .an artist who 
could not rid himself of the need for, and impres- 
sion of, a relief. So far as sculpture appeals to 
the eye, it is but a monochrome, and in some early 
paintings, as the Samson and Delilah by Mantegna 
in the National Gallery, it is as though the artist 
painted a monochrome imitation relief, and then 
proceeded to colour it. The portraits, again, by 
Pietro Della Francesca look as though they want 
underneath them the slight modelling, such as 
of Donatello’s St. Ceci/ia, to make them quite 
rational. 

As the later Renaissance came coloured 
modelled work cannot be said to have died hard, 
for the good reason that it never died at all; 
for however vulgar many modern images and 
groups in shrines may appear, in the Roman 
Church, at any rate, coloured sculpture found a 


on, 


refuge and survival. 

The idea of architecture naturally accompanies 
the idea of decoration and dominates it. But 
just as the mind will hardly call up visions of the 
Dutch painters’ works, splendid as they are, in 
concurrence with decoration ; so it is difficult to 
think of any Egyptian or Assyrian work which 
does not eminently befit architecture. Now much 
of that work was coloured relief. 

I spoke of the effect upon the eye of the mono- 


chrome of sculptured or modelled forms ; but they 
also appeal to another sense, the tactile. 

It is in this dimension and by this sense that 
architecture creates, and it is by this, too, that 
architectural structure may be decorated with 
less danger of unfitness than by painting on 
the flat. That form of sculpture which can 
especially venture to adopt colour without fear of 
vulgarity is relief. 

There is less danger in low than in high relief, 
for this reason, that the mere form of the art 
adopted (no matter what your inclination may be) 
necessitates and obliges convention : you have two 
removes from realism. 

The relief denies, on the one hand, the realism 
of the round, and, on the other, realism of coloured 
effect. | The lowered relief reduces the round to 
conformity with the simpler surfaces of building, and 
on the other hand raises the flat surface of paint 
ing. Such decoration is structurally harmonious 
with the planes of an edifice. You cannot make 
a work in low relief inappropriate for decoration, 
unless, to repeat what I said before, you go out of 
your way to make a toy like some of the marion- 
ettes which Mr. Frampton has mentioned. 

It seems to me that coloured bas-relief is a meet- 
ing-point between sculptor and painter. A sculptor, 
in thus experimenting, may perhaps feel it a dis. 
advantage that he has not hitherto been a student 
of colour. it may not come natural to him to con 
ceive his work in colour, especially as colour has 
some tendency to obscure modelling. A painter 
will be under the still greater disadvantage that he 
naturally designs, or rather sees, pictorially, and 
therefore any convention comes with difficulty to 
him. ‘The more he approaches the type of the 
true painter the less idea he will have of form in a 
deeper sense than contour. It will not be the first 
thought of the painter to ask himself ‘how will 
this model?” nor of the sculptor “ how will this 
colour ?” And of course the colouring and model- 
ling, the one for charm, the other for indicativeness, 
need to be conceived together. There may not, 
and indeed cannot be, a complete painting super- 
imposed on a relief complete in itself. To make 
the resultant work of art one, each element must 
need the other. The colouring must give clear- 
ness, distinctness and melody, the modelling supply 
the drawing to the colour. The modelling should 
give articulate indicativeness of the libretto, while 
the colour will sing the air, and at the point of 
sufficiency refrain from further realising. The 
colouring of a relief demands the artist who will 
think of paint chiefly as a means of getting colour, 
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as distinct from the painter who thinks of colour 
only as a means to obtain faithful representation. 

To go into the practical side of the matter de- 
mands consideration of pigment, mediums, and 
material generally with which to get colour. For this 
climate and in outdoor use much of the colouring 
must be in the hands of the metal-worker ; but in 
the case of stucco relief some use could be made of 
mosaic. Within the limited range of pigments 
available something might be done in stucco work 
by using different powder-paint coloured plasters. 
It is surprising how much colour plaster will hold 
without losing its setting property ; and of course 
you could employ it also with different coloured 
gessos. 

In these latitudes, still speaking of coloured sculp- 
ture out of doors, there is very little that can be 
said for colour laid on with the brush. 

For use in interiors, tempera should go as well 
over a gesso relief as it did over the old gesso 
ground of the panels. Many of the subject wall- 
panels, executed in England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though not reliefs, were (with the exception 
of the flesh) practically oil paintings. 

Oil or varnish painting (for oil is used because 
in effect it becomes a varnish) must from early 
times have been the practice in the north-western 
parts of Europe. Oil is now, and has been for 
three centuries, the especial medium for painting, 
sO we may as well accept the fact that in spite 
of shine, darkening, cracking, blistering, and 
peeling, it will for many a day be in frequent 
use even for colouring reliefs. But all these 
dangers are increased to-day, for it is sudden 
changes of temperature and condensation of mois- 
ture that do most harm to paint; and paint had better 
chances when a man took it for granted it was to 
be cold in winter, and did not have his church 
warmed for him. This danger applies to all paint ; 
but perhaps less so to encaustic, which does admir- 
ably for absorbent surfaces and plaster. But I am 
inclined to believe in driving it in with the appli- 
cation of heat, when the substance itself is homo- 
geneous a good way down; unlike gesso, where 
the suction is stopped in different strata. En- 
caustic can be very well manipulated for large 
shapes, and will admit of after-touching upon it 
with oil; it will also beara certain amount of careful 
washing, a consideration in our sooty cities. Ex- 
cept in a museum, to put a coloured relief under 
glass is unpleasant ; for it seems then in a cup- 
board, and not itself a decoration. 

But mainly, I think, there is an zsthetic ad- 
vantage in using a material by which it is difficult 
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to make a painting and so does not lend itself 
to realism ; and for this reason oil, which is, so to 
speak, instinct with the feeling of painting, is to be 
used with suspicion. All these processes and media 
harden the surface and render it less easily injured ; 
but paint should be thin, the thinner the less likely 
to blister and peel. You do not want to overload 
the surface of your relief, or to fail to take advan- 
tage of the white ground. 

To speak of the actual modelling of the relief, 
only individual practice enable a man to decide when 
to carry out his work at once in gesso or stucco, 
and when to employ clay or wax for his model, 
and resort to casting for the finished work. For all 
situations where the relief will be exposed to trying 
conditions, gesso is perhaps the least safe, and a 
plaster-cast or terra-cotta the safest. With regard 
to the plaster-cast, if a man destroy the mould and 
colour his relief, it is as unique as an etching after 
the plate has been destroyed ; so that the objection 
to a cast for this particular reason need not be 
seriously considered. 

There are several plasters (setting, of course, by 
taking up water) now manufactured with a glutinous 
substance incorporated in them; if they can be 
used to cast with they would probably be more 
durable than plaster of Paris, and being homo- 
geneous throughout would be safer than gesso 
elaborately manipulated with the brush. The old 
stucco, depending on lime-putty for its setting, 
must be the type of them all. 

Lastly, regarding coloured relief as having rela- 
tion both to the sculptor’s and the painter’s prac- 
tice, it has another aspect in which it may well 
interest us. 

In coloured relief you may have beautiful and 
good art from a man who has not that totality of 
gifts which go to make exclusively the painter or 
exclusively the sculptor, though he will fully justify 
his devotion to art. In him, the inclination to- 
wards one or the other is not strongly marked ; he 
looks back, but with fuller knowledge, to that 
earlier condition of the arts when the distinctions 
were hardly recognised. 

It is by the aggregate of the work of the men of 
less conspicuous gifts that the wealth of a people’s 
art must be built up. Here in coloured low relief 
is an opening for just such men, where they 
might work and be happy. M. W. 





In giving, according to a previous promise, a re- 
production of the drawing, S¢. Pauls from Watling 
Street, we are enabled to speak more fully of the 
book for the illustration of which both this and the 
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View from a Railway Bridge, in our April number, 
were specially prepared. The work itself—An 
Imaged World—a volume of essays by Edward 
Garnett, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
J. W. Dent & Co., and will contain photogravures 
of these and three others by Mr. Hyde (besides 
head and tail pieces from his designs). Any one of 
the photogravures, A Study of the Sea, for instance, 
is alone well worth the five shillings which is, we 
believe, to be the price of the complete book. 
We understand that Mr. Frederick H. Evans, of 


STUDY OF A HEAD BY MORTIMER MENPES 
77 Queen Street, by whose permission the present 
drawing has been reproduced, has commissioned 
some twenty others of a similar character for 
reproduction in photogravure to illustratea forth- 
coming book also by Mr. Edward Garnett, which 
will deal with many aspects of London in an 
original imaginative style. Both author and artist 
have aimed at catching the more poetical life-en- 
masse spirit of the modern Babylon rather than 
describing its material topographical features. 
The mystery, the atmosphere, the passion, the 
despair, as well as the gaiety of London are ele- 
ments that call for a poetical and more imagi- 
native treatment both in literature and art than 
they have hitherto received, and it will be the 
special endeavour of both author and artist to 
achieve this. 


ROM GALLERY, STUDIO, AND 
MART. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE lithographs and drawings by Mr. 
Charles Hazlewood Shannon, now on 
view at the Dutch Gallery, Brook Street, W., deserve 
special attention. In the artist’s hands lithography 
has developed new effects. In many examples the 
design, although drawn on the stone, has been so 
much worked upon by the needle that, like mezzo- 
tint, it is really the lights taken out which form the 
finished drawing. Perhaps the most beautiful of the 
lithographs is (56),a Rufied Sea, a medley of young 
children on the seashore; another with similar 
motive (31), Wind and Breeze, is also peculiarly 
charming. The large Ministrants, the delightful 
Biondina, Erinngerung, Caresses, Bitten Apples, With 
Viol and Flute, and the Shepherd in a Mist, which 
appeared in Zhe Dial, may also be singled out for 
special praise. The thirty-two subjects exhibited, 
from the delightful studies in sanguine to the very 
powerful Modeller, show exceptional vitality and 
peculiarly individual handling ; indeed, for works 
which only remotely appeal to the general public it 
would be difficult to find any with so much delicate 
perception of the subtle beauty of black and white, 
which display at once equal inventive accom- 
plishment and personal insight. After the dozen 
or so of press views which immediately preceded 
the opening of this Gallery, on entering, one was 
conscious of an appeal to new interests. Mr. 
Shannon evidently aims neither to satisfy the 
curiosity or arouse the emotions, nor even to 
excite the prejudices of the ordinary visitor, but to 
produce beautiful things in the way the artist saw 
them in his mind, not anyway modifying his 
purpose to please or displease the public, but all 
the same sure of unstinted appreciation from those 
best qualified to judge. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s drawings and auto-lithographs 
(a term, by the way, THE Stupio was the first to 
employ by way of describing an original litho 
drawn by the artist on the stone or paper, as 
opposed to a copy of his work done in this medium 
by another hand), in the same gallery with Mr. 
Shannon’s contributions, show the unique charm 
of a particular convention he has employed with 
much taste in several of the portraits. Drawn in 
black pastel on brown paper, a suggestion of flesh 
tints, with just a touch or two of stronger colour, 
give a peculiarly artistic result. That this con- 
vention has its limits may easily be seen, the really 
wonderfully powerful head of Mr. Charles Ricketts, 
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in No. 25, and the portrait of Lord Alfred Douglas, 
No. 13, show the limit. Beyord this, as in the 
portraits of Mr. I. Zangwill, and Miss Robbins, the 
result is rather that of an uncompleted pastel than 
a sketch purely arbitrary in its selection, yet artisti- 
cally complete and decorative to an unusual 
degree. Among the lithographs, the admirable 
portraits of M. Emile Zola, and M. Edmond de 
Gincourt, a delightful fantasy, Bonnet and Powder, 
and Ryl/iis, a lithograph in colours, deserve un- 


HEADS OF EGYPTIAN BOYS 


qualified praise. Mr. Rothenstein has added to 
his reputation by this exhibition, and has before 
him a future that may be almost anything he 
cares to make it. 


By the kindness of the artist, Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes, we are able to reproduce several studies 
for various pictures in his exhibition of “‘ Egypt,” 
which opens for a short time at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries coincidentally with the issue of this num- 


ber of THE Stup10o. These have been drawn spe- 

cially for our pages with lithographic chalk on rough 

grained paper; and although, as in almost every 

form of reproduction, the exact value of the tones 
86 


and the precise delicacy of the modelling must 
appear a shade more mechanical in the printed 
impression, yet they are as closely facsimiles as it 
is possible to obtain in typographic impressions. 
The paintings themselves are scarcely larger than 
these studies for heads, which therein occupy barely 
the space of a threepenny-bit ; but to give any idea 
of the pictures is not possible, since colour is their 
first and last quality. It would be hard to realise 
more vivid harmonies of sunlight and riotous crim- 


BY MORTIMER MENPES 


sons, greens and blues, than are to be seen in these 
little panels, which are almost akin to stained glass 
in their high key of absolutely pure, transparent 
colour. The effect of each is not unlike the lustre 
of fine pottery painting, or the wing of a tropical 
butterfly ; and the skilful composition, the delightful 
schemes of contrasted light and shade, the glowing 
interiors which reveal colour in their darkest vistas, 
well deserve appreciative notice; but the really 
remarkable luminosity of each panel as a whole is 
the most striking feature, that even in a short note 
require reiteration, again and again, to suggest to 
all who have not seen them the effect of the pictures 
themselves. 
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The show of ‘Fair Women” now open at the 
Grafton Gallery is full of interest. Not merely are 
the majority of its pictures in the highest degree 
masterpieces, but the subjects are often no less 
attractive. From Za Bella Simonetta of Botticelli 
to the Circe of Burne-Jones, from the archaic Greek 
portraits to Watts’ AMZrs. Langtry, the heroines of 
centuries are to be found. In the cases which fill 
the centre of the rooms are the treasures of a hun- 
dred armoires and museums of old mansions. The 





STUDY BY MORTIMER MENPES 
pretty things an old dowager brings out on wet 
days to show a favourite grandchild are here in 
profusion. Fans, miniatures, frocks and lace, and a 
hundred other trifles, not always of high artistic 
excellence, but full of human interest, and as re- 
cords of enormous value to painters, make a brief 
notice of the show impossible. It is a gallery to 
evisit very often. 


The exhibition at the Imperial Institute is inte- 
resting in so far as it shows exactly what we are 
doing in the matter of the production of pottery 
and glass. Nearly all the great English firms are 
represented, though there are a few notable excep- 
tions. It is not to be gainsaid that many of the 
exhibits are characterised by very remarkable tech- 
nical excellence, and nobody will deny that so far 
they deserve the utmost praise. It is in the matter 
of design that the wares of even the most distin- 
guished firms are conspicuously wanting. Restraint 
seems to be the last thing that the designer of 
pottery thinks of. In his passion to make his pro 
ductions pretty, he fails entirely to make them 


beautiful. Half the things in the exhibition would 


have been more decorative if the greater part of 
the ornament had been suppressed. 

The colour of the wares is much better than their 
shape. The exquisite ivory tint which the Wor- 
cester people manage to obtain, the fine white 
which comes from Coalport, the splendid subdued 
colour of the De Morgan ware, are excellent in 
varying ways. It is the pattern which is nearly 
always at fault. The unconventionalised flowers 
and fish which abound are as bad as they can be, 
and lack any trace of artistry. No doubt many of 
the leading potters do all they can to produce ex- 
cellent work, but they cannot be congratulated on 
their choice of designers. 





It is pleasant to turn from the crude colouring 
and unshapely design of much of the pottery at the 
Imperial Institute to the glass. Some of the results 
arrived at are very beautiful indeed, and it is a 
welcome change that glass is accepted as good by 
the public even when it is not cut. 
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For the programmes of the performance given Those who were unable to be present at a very 
by the Royal Academy Students’ Dramatic Club, amusing performance, will no doubt be glad to 
at St. George’s Hall, on May 29 and 33, several possess copies of these drawings. The special 
artists contributed sketches. By the courtesy of ticket designed by Mr. G. E. Moria, and the small 











FROM A DRAWING BY SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, BART., P.R.A. 
(For the Programme of the R.A, Students’ Dramatic Club) 


IN.«f hs 


all concerned we are permitted to reproduce the poster by Mr. Baumer, were also exceptionally 

three covers designed respectively by Sir Frederic good. The burlesque, which filled the whole pro- 

Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Mr. Lawrence Alma- gramme, was entitled Virginibus Puerisque in 

Tadema, R.A., and JMr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. Arée, and included a number of bright songs and 
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LAVEMA, 
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some crisp dialogue, which satirised the local 
politics of the Royal Academy schools, and current 
art generally. When, in the second scene before 
a mimic council, canvases painted in the style of 


FROM A DRAWING 


C. Q. Orchardson, L. C. E. Baumer, W. H. Byles» 
C. H. Sims (the author of the play), W. G. 
Churcher, S. Jacobs, and G. F. Metcalfe; with 
Misses Pyke-Nott, Olive Owen, and N. du Maurier. 


BY W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


(For the Programme of the R.A. Students’ Dramatic Club) 


the most popular modern artists were brought to 
judgment, some distinctly good parodies provoked 
great applause. To Mr.C.Q. Orchardson, the secre- 
tary, much credit is due for the excellent manage- 
ment of the play. The cast included Messrs. 
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It would be invidious to attempt to award praise 
to individuals here, but the merit of the acting, if 
not parallel with that of the canvases and sculp- 
ture shown in the last competition, was at least 
creditable, and in some instances brilliant. 
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In the present exhibition of the Society of 
Lady Artists at the Egyptian Hall, a small statu- 
ette in coloured wax, Zhe Fairy Godmother, 
modelled by Miss Ruth Canton, was so dainty and 
charming that we are glad to be able to give a 
photographic record of it. The movement and 
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‘‘THE FAIRY GODMOTHER” BY RUTH CANTON 


buoyancy of the figure were not less marked than 
its very successful use of colour; despite the 
difference in material, it recalled the Tanagra 
statuettes even more than the famous wax bust at 
Dresden ; which latter, oddly enough, is the sub- 
ject of a “portrait” by Mr. J. S. Sargent, A.R.A., 
in the “ Fair Women” collection at the Grafton 
Galleries. Only a trifle, it is so well done that the 
trifle at once assumes the importance of a work of 
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art, far more than many colossal bronzes which just 
miss the peculiar quality which would justify their 
being called great works in every sense. 





While nearly every object in daily use has been 
modified for good or for ill by art movements, 
jewellery remains almost what it was thirty years 
ago. It is true that commissions are sometimes 
given to artists and to educated craftsmen. The 
examples thus produced very seldom find their way 
into the shops, and so it happens that if you wish 
to buy a brooch or a bracelet you can seldom get 
anything characterised by style. Surely some of 
our great firms might turn their attention to the 
production of what would inevitably be called art 
jewellery. The fine ancient examples of the gold- 
smith’s art in the Birmingham Museum do not up 
to the present appear to have had much influence 
on local manufactures ; but it is well that they are 
there, if only as an effective protest against the 
existing lack of taste. It is almost certain that any 
manufacturer who would supply really good designs 
at reasonable prices would find this enterprise very 
handsomely rewarded. 


Among wall-paper manufacturers who maintain a 
very high standard of excellence, Jeffrey & Co., of 
Islington, are prominent This year they have pro- 
duced a new raised flock paper of silk, sumptuous in 
the extreme ; and for those whose taste inclines toa 
certain gorgeous splendour, and whose purses can 
afford it, except the finest silk brocade it replaces, 
it is hard to see what could be more satisfactory. 
Another paper of great technical merit, albeit not 
appealing to those who believe that a certain con- 
ventional presentation of Nature is alone adapted 
for repeated patterns, is a frieze of natural roses in 
heavy “ swags,” designed by W. J. Muckley. A 
novel ceiling-paper in brilliant scarlet and blues, by 
Sydney Vacher, and some most accomplished 
designs by Lewis Day, and Zhe Vine, by Haywood 
Sumner, should be singled out for especial com- 
mendation. Also two charming diaper patterns 
by Walter Crane, Summer Chints and Seed and 
Flower, the latter being produced in colour, and 
as a stamped leather paper. A delightful two- 
colour paper, designed by C. Voysey, Zhe Bombay, 
is also made in printed cretonne to match. 


Among other novelties at the same show-room, a 
portitre in stamped leather, which has been ex- 
hibited at Chicago, is a superb specimen of the 
work. Zhe Peacock Garden, by Walter Crane, has 
been used for the design, which is in metallic 
colours, like fine Japanese lacquer. 
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The new patterns of Essex & Co. show, as in 
past seasons, many really artistic wall-papers at 
moderate prices, which it would be hard to beat. 
Mr. Voysey is represented by several designs, 
chiefly in his less severe mood. The tendency to 
employ huge floral forms is marked, but not abso- 
lutely paramount, as one design, the Bushey, we 
are permitted to reproduce, bears witness. If big 

flowers must be 
| had, the other 
| illustration 
| shows that they 
| can be power- 
| fully drawn and 
| pleasantly 
| 
| 





grouped. At 
the present 
moment, when 
public taste 
seems bent on 
outraging its 
record, by re- 
turning to bad 
ornament after 
knowledge of 
good, the action 
of those manu- 
facturers who 
risk loss by 
issuing a reason- 
able proportion 
of consistent 
and suitable 
patterns de- 
serves special 
commendation. 


/) 





The Dryad 
frieze, on page 
70, is a regis- 
tered design of 
a stencil issued 
as a paper-hang- 
ing by Essex & 
Co. A special 
feature in its 
present form is 
that the figures 
have been so arranged that they can be hung, 
either in a continuous procession, or if the re- 
quired space is cut into by doors or windows, 
the plain ground of the frieze may be carried on 
bounded by simple borders above and below, not 
shown in the sketch. This plan avoids the very 
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“THE ELAINE’’ WALL-PAPER 


unsightly effect of a figure bent to fit an angle of 
the wall, and imparts generally a sense of airiness 


‘‘a SEA SHELL” J. A. SIMPSON 


and space when the figures are thus used in de- 
tached groups in place of a monotonous row. 


A very graceful bronze panel, 4 Sea Shell, by 
J. A. Simpson, now in the New Gallery, is a proof 
of the promise displayed in various works ex- 
hibited by the artist in the Weatherley Club con- 
tributions to a show at the Suffolk Street Galleries, 
which we commended highly at the time. 


There are some appli- 
ances so simple and so 
obvious that it is hard to 
realise they are novel; an 
easel, lately patented by 
Mr. G. Brain, is an ex- 
ample of this class of in- 
vention. Differing but 
slightly in appearance 
from the ordinary easel, 
a slip of wood arranged 
to work on a thumb-screw 
grips the top of the 
stretcher and drawing 
boards, so that the whole 
easel may be moved with 
no fear of an upset. It 
folds up into a most com- 
pact and portable shape, 
the added rod _ being 
snugly tucked away in a 
hollow provided in the 
centre leg. The inventor 
calls it the only perfect 
folding easel in the mar- 


ket ; without disrespect to “THE BUSHEY” WALL-PAPER 
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of any others, there is no doubt that it isa most ad- industry, especially in the colour and designs. 
$s mirable, cheap, and satisfactory production that Among notable exhibits were a group of admirable 
only needs to be seen to secure patrons everywhere. designs, by Arthur Silver; a fine pattern, Zz/es, by 
Thomas Wardle, jun. ; and others by E. G. Reuter 

The design for Printed Velvet shown on this and W.R. Lethaby ; with many in the collections of 
page has been manufactured by Thomas Wardle, Liberty & Co., Howard & Son, Warner & Sons, 


























DESIGN FOR PRINTED VELVET BY LEON SOLON 


of Leek, who exhibited it at the Arts and Crafts, Collinson & Lock, and others, for which the 
1893, and at the recent National Silk Textile Ex- designers’ names were not given in the catalogue. 
hibition, at Stafford House, in company with a The Leek Embroidery Society sent, among many 





design, Zhe Four Seasons, by Mr. Walter Crane, interesting numbers, a fine altar frontal, designed 
which we reproduced on the third page of vol. ii. by Gerald C. Horsley. Altogether the exhibition 
PEE Throughout the latter exhibition it was a pleasure was exceedingly interesting, and a satisfactory proof 
to note the rapid advance in this very important of the genuine revival of the craft. 
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The invitation cards on this page, designed by 
members of the ’91 Art Club, an association of 
lady artists, were shown with others at a reception 
some weeks ago. The voting, which was exercised 
by all visitors, placed the design bearing the full 
lettering first. This proved to be from the pen of 
Miss E. C. Woodward ; two others, by her sister, 
Miss Alice B. Woodward, are also reproduced. 
Those who saw a very clever menu card for the Royal 
Geological Society, and a programme for a smoking 
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_| red vulgarity might be relieved by some parade of 
er Home appropriate heraldry. Meanwhile, the “fancy ” 
Saturday, Suyday, -| lamp-posts which have recently sprung up in dif- 
ayd Miyday, ferent parts of London make one wary of proceed- 
Moy 197,207 & 21° | | ing further. The boiler arrangement which balances 
8 TrafalgorStadios -| Mr. Gilbert’s fountain is an excellent example of 
Mayresa Road. how the thing should not be done. 
Chelsea. 




















Member's Sisnatare 


concert given by the Hon. Artillery Company, will 
recognise Miss Alice Woodward’s clever invention 
and spirited touch. At the “At Home” for which 
these cards were prepared, some half-hundred pic- 
tures were shown, including several by Miss Anha 
Nordgreen, the lady president. The modernity of 
the work and its courage was very striking, and in 
more than one canvas audacity was amply justified 
by success. Some very graceful pieces of sculp- 
ture were also shown. 


A conspiracy of ugliness seems always to have 
existed among those who have designed the com- 
mon objects of the street. He would be a public 
benefactor who should make the lamp-post a thing 
of beauty, and there seems no special reason why 
the pillar-post should be as ugly as it is. Surely its 
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DESIGNED 


BY SIR E. BURNE-JONES, BT., FOR 


A MORRIS TAPESTRY. 
STANMORE HALL 
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The Revival of Tapestry-Weaving 


HE REVIVAL OF TAPESTRY- 
WEAVING. AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Ir happened, not long since, that a 
gentleman from across the water applied to me 
to present him to Mr. William Morris, for whom 
he had conceived a most praiseworthy, if, in a 
foreigner, an unusual, admiration. My friend had 
set himself to learn all he could, not only from 
personal acquaintance, but also from what had 
been published in this country, concerning Mr. 
Morris and the artistic movement of which he is 
the leader. “I shall get Mr. Morris to say,” he 
remarked to me beforehand, “ what he considers 
the best account that has appeared about himself 
and his work.” Knowing well what the issue 
must be, I warned my friend of the futility of 
putting the question he proposed. I assured him 
that Mr. Morris would have to confess to com- 
plete ignorance on the subject ; that he is a man 
of absolutely single purpose, who, having a de- 
finite end in view and also his own plan of attain- 
ing it, is entirely unconscious of what may be 
written about himself; that, even if he did read it, 
he would not be influenced in the smallest degree 
by the advice people might choose to tender him, 
untouched alike by the world’s praise as he is by 
its censure. “But surely,” urged my friend, “no 
man can be so wholly indifferent to the advance- 
ment of his cause as all that. He cannot help 
looking eagerly for signs of his principles gaining 
acceptance and his aims becoming appreciated ; 
and therefore he must inform himself as to what 
the press says about him.” “ Well,” I replied, “ you 
may regard Mr. Morris, if you please, as altogether 
phenomenal, but it is indeed as I have told you.” 
The caution I gave was in vain, though the event 
proved that I was right. The Frenchman was 
struck—as who would not be ?—with his wonderful 
personality who has what I have seen somewhere 
described as “the finest head in England”; he 
pronounced him /¢rés aimadble (Mr. Morris had, 
with his usual courtesy, shown us a number of the 
valuable old MSS. and early printed books in his 
collection), but still he could not conceal from me 
his disappointment at having after all elicited so 
little information. The truth is Mr. Morris is 
before all things a worker, and a very hard worker 
too. And, unlike many persons who have but 
little enough grounds for self-estimation, he does 
not care to talk much of himself or of his own 
achievements. 

When you call you will find him absorbed in 
III. No. 16.—Juty, 1894 


work, most probably in the act of designing one of 
those exquisite borders or initials for the Kelmscott 
Press; and during the conversation he scarcely 
stops working, so that one feels, in spite of his 
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4 TAPESTRY PANEL BY MORRIS & Co, 


extreme good-nature and his willingness to oblige, 
quite ashamed at having to disturb him. 

“T notice, Mr. Morris, that in the book, pub- 
lished in 1882, of collected addresses in support 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
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The Revival of Tapestry-Weaving 


Buildings, you speak of the Art of Tapestry- 
weaving, at least as regards this country, in the 
past tense.” 

“ Quite so; but the lecture to which you refer 
is by no means a recent one. It must have been 
as far back as sixteen years past that we, that is 
Mr. Dearle and myself, began to experiment in 
tapestry-weaving. At that time the art had ceased 
to be practised in England.” 

“Was not the Windsor tapestry factory then 
open and at work ?” 

“Yes; but the method employed there was 
quite distinct from that which we have revived. 
For the Windsor tapestry the horizontal loom only 
was in use, in which case the weaver sees the face 
of the web as he works ; whereas ours is executed, 
as you may see any day if you go down to the 
works at Merton Abbey in Surrey, in high warp 
looms—-we have three of them, by-the-by—where 
the weaver works, sitting at the back and only sees 
the front of the web by reflection in a mirror. 
Well, when it occurred to me to revive the art as 
anciently practised there was not at hand any 
loom at work which I could take as a model ; so 
I had to pick up the practical details of the craft 
from an old technical work on the subject, written 
in French somewhere in the seventeenth century. 
Our first efforts were confined to floral designs, 
with the occasional introduction of birds into the 
composition. The earliest figure subject was the 
Goose Girl, from a cartoon of Mr. Walter Crane’s. 
That was about the year 1881. From that time, 
except in one jnstance, the figures have always 
been designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Our 
first large work, and perhaps the best known, was 
the Star of Bethlehem, designed originally for 
Exeter College, Oxford. We have made a replica 
for Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and are about to execute 
the same cartoon for the third time. Our largest 
and most important work is the series of tapestries 
for Mr. D’Arcy of Stanmore. The subject is the 
Legend of King Arthur. The pieces vary in width, 
according to the several spaces they are to occupy 
on the walls. The height of each of the upper 
panels is eight feet. Underneath isa band, woven 
separately, nearly five feet high. It represents 
deer in a thicket, upon the branches of which 
hang the shields, with their proper heraldic charges, 
of the knights of the Round Table. Along the 
top of this band runs a scroll, with a legend giving 
a brief explanation of the particular subject which 
is represented immediately above. We have been 
engaged on this work for upwards of three years. 
The tapestry is now finished and placed im situ, 
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with the exception of the last three panels, one 
of which is only just out of the loom, while the 
two others are in process of weaving and rapidly 
approaching completion.” 

The panel alluded to, as the latest finished, is 
not one of the largest, yet, in point of beauty, it is 
second to none of the set. It contains but two 
figures. In the foreground Sir Lancelot is lying 
asleep, his back leaning against the stone side of a 
water cistern, his feet pointing towards the door, 
shut against him and guarded by an Angel of the 
Temple of the Holy Grail. The Angel’s wings, 
blue as the depths of a sapphire, harmonise with 
the paler blue of his sleeves, while his white and 
yellow brocaded robe contrasts with the rich 
crimson surcoat of the mailed knight who is 
encased partly in plate, partly in chain, armcur. 
The execution of the latter needs almost as much 
technical skill as do human features. However, 
the difficulty in this instance has been greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the whole composition 
is in a subdued tone, with a strong light streaming 
through the chinks of the door and glinting, where 
it falls, on the armour and the blades of grass. A 
masterly reserve together with the utmost delicacy 
of treatment must have been required to save a 
scene like this from degenerating into melodrama. 
Two of the series are here reproduced. 

“Of the two examples of tapestry contributed 


by you to the last Arts and Crafts Exhibition, was 
not one of coarser make than the other ?” 


“That is so. You will readily understand that 
the thicker the wool the fewer the stitches, and 
therefore the less work there is in a given space. 
We did at one time try to obtain in coarser 
tapestries a better finish to the faces, &c., by 
introducing in those parts more warp threads and 
a finer wool, but the result was not satisfactory, 
and we have not renewed the attempt. In the 
Stanmore tapestries, large as their scale is, the web 
is moderately fine and of a uniform texture—ze., 
the warp threads :6 to the inch, throughout.” 

“You are your own dyers, are you not?” 

“Yes; our vats are at Merton, and all the wool 
we use is dyed on the spot.” 

“ Returning to the subject of the Royal Tapestry 
Works at Windsor, am I right in supposing that 
they are now closed ?” 

““T believe so—that is to say, they are no longer 
turning out tapestries, and the staff is dispersed. 
Several of them, by the way, are now engaged at 
Merton, although, as I have already stated, the 
two systems of weaving are so distinct that it took 
them some time to acquire the technique of the 
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The Poetic in Paint 


upright warp process. But the plant still remains 
at the Windsor works, and the management, so I 
am given to understand, is ready to receive com- 
missions and to muster its forces for the execution 
of any orders which may be entrusted to it.” 

**Can you account for the success of your own 
undertaking at Merton, while the factory at 
Windsor, upheld as it was by the most august 
patronage, has proved to all intents and purposes 
a failure ?” 

“That is not a fair question to ask me. But I 
will say this much, that they had not the advantage 
of working from Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ designs.” 

** Does Sir Edward provide you with full-sized 
working cartoons?” 

“ Not exactly, though he goes all over the figure 
work. The original studies are not above 15 
inches high. The figures are grouped and drawn 
from carefully prepared studies: for the rest there 
is but little minuteness of detail, and they are only 
slightly tinted. That is the form in which they 
come into our hands. We have to have them 
enlarged by photography, in squares varying in 
size and number according to the full dimensions 
required. The enlarged sections are then fitted 
together, and the whole, now of the proper size, 
submitted, together with a small coloured study, to 
the artist for his revision and approval; and on 
these enlargements he does a great deal of work, 
especially to the heads and hands. The orna- 
mental accessories, the patterns of brocades in the 
draperies, the flowers and foliage, are left to us, and 
are drawn, for the most part, by Mr. H. Dearle, who 
has been associated with me in my work for many 
years past. Notwithstanding, a considerable latitude 
in the choice and arrangement of tints in shading, 
&c., is allowed to the executants themselves, who 
are in fact, both by nature and training, artists, not 
merely animated machines.” 

“* May I take it, Mr. Morris, that you approve of 
the removal of the South Kensington tapestries to 
their present position in the large court in place 
of the casts from the antique ? ” 

“Most certainly. I advocated such a reform 
years before the appointment of my friend, Dr. 
Middleton, to the directorship of the Museum. 
That these magnificent tapestries without rival in 
this country save for the specimen at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, and the collection at Hampton 
Court, should have been placed in a passage where 
the light was too defective and the space too con- 
fined to enable them to be seen properly, was 
nothing short of a reproach to the nation.” 

“‘T presume you are aware that the change has 


met with most determined opposition, and has 
been the occasion of much controversy in the 
newspapers and elsewhere ?” 

“Of course I am. But for what purpose was 
the Kensington Museum founded and endowed, 
and still maintained at the public cost ?” 

“‘ For the improvement of our national industries 
by the exhibition of representative examples of the 
best work in the various branches.” 

“ Exactly ; and you can judge by which means 
those conditions are likely to be best fulfilled. 1 


shall not attempt to bias you by naming which of 


the two classes of manufactures I consider it to be 
for the greater service of the nation to develop 
at the present day, beautiful textiles or classical 


gods and goddesses.” 
AYMER VALLANCE. 


HE POETIC IN PAINT, BY A 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


“Wuart is Poetic-paint ?” 

This pointed question brought us up 
suddenly in the middle of a somewhat heated dis- 
cussion on the attitude of the times towards the 
poetic in Art. 

“I suppose,” continued the querist, answering 
himself, “it is only after all a poetic subject 
sympathetically treated.” 

I turned my eyes to a little scribble in crayon, 
by Millet, hanging above the chimney-piece. “ It 
is there,” I said; “ but there is no subject.” And 
we decided that the matter required further con- 
sideration. 

it seems obvious enough that if every painter 
who deals with an acknowledged poetic subject and 
has sufficient liking for his task is to rank among 
the poets of paint, then these are indeed piping 
times of plenty and appreciation. The artistic 
public, or at any rate the female side of it, are so 
terribly well up in their poets ; and if they do not 
do the buying themselves, their obedient male be- 
longings are only too happy to purchase a picture 
and their approval in one transaction. And so the 
fashion in favour of the so-called poetic picture is 
fairly in swing, and it has come about that to ran 
sack the pages of our writers and elaborately illus- 
trate their ideas is an established road to fame 
and favour ; and Shelley and Keats and Tennyson 
(especially Tennyson) have a very bad time of re- 
incarnation upon the Academy walls. Our artists 
are indeed all poets together ! 

Of course this is all wrong. The poet, whether 
on paper, piano, or in paint, has never been a 
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common object of any shore, and is never likely 
to be. The economic law of supply and demand 
does not apply, and Nature’s bounty, in the matter 
of these precious oddities and individualities, is 
only too likely, as the century rolls on, to become 
still more capricious and uncertain. Their en- 
trances and exits are still, as heretofore, governed 
apparently by pure devilment; and rarest and 
most elusive of them all, most obscure and difficult 
of analysis, is to my thinking the poet whose senti- 
ment is conveyed to us in his paint. It may 
nevertheless be worth our while to try and single 
him out, and, from among a good deal of confusion 
of opinion, to get at (if we can) some of the points 
in his work which distinguish him from his fellows ; 
for, odd as it may seem, neither among artists nor 
laymen does there so far appear to have been settled 
any lines of definition within which to place him. 
It is doubtful even whether it has been fully recog- 
nised that the poet-painter, when we do find him, 
is such not because of, but in spite of, his subject. 
Yet it should not be difficult to arrive at this much, 
and be fairly sure about it. It is a test we apply to 
a writer as a matter of course. He plays upon an 
instrument that all the world is constantly using, 
and the qualities and methods of his performance 
are at once understood by the many. We dub 
him poet and not prose-writer because of the 
luminous cloud in which he wraps his subject, the 
subtle aptness, delicacy, or music of his word ex- 
pression ; above all, for the allusive play of fancy 
involved in his use of his words, infinite in its 
suggestion and appeal to the emotions or imagina- 
tions of his readers. In a word, we are judging 
and classifying him by, in its widest sense, his 
Let us then apply this same test (and 
One result, 
evident. 


technique. 
why should we not?) to the painter. 
without doubt, immediately becomes 
Looking at any rate to the painting art of to-day, 
it thins out the ranks of those who might claim to 
be poets of paint in truly terrible fashion. We 
may count them on the fingers—I had almost said 
—of one hand. 

To come closer to our point, let us suppose 
ourselves standing in front of a picture intended 
to realise pictorially, say, some pastoral lines of 
Keats. What is it we at once feel to be want- 
ing? The story is clear enough, too clear in 
many cases ; every fact is given us with elaborate 
care ; nay more, it may even be that as an expres- 
sion of these facts it is painted with a most sympa- 
thetic technique, though this is by no means: so 
Yet it is not a poem in any sense as 
There is nothing, and at 


common. 
are the original verses. 
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first sight it might seem it is not possible there can 
be anything, to supply the place of the words’ 
emotional suggestiveness, that peculiar allusive 
quality in which their poetic character resides. 
The picture is a translation only, and fails for the 
reasons that militate against all translations. But 
is this want an inherent incapability of the painter’s 
means of expression? Is it impossible for an 
original poetic sentiment coming at first hand to 
find vent and impress itself clearly upon the 
spectator through the media only of colour, line, 
tone, or even touch? A painter here and there has 
proved the contrary in most powerful and vivid 
fashion ; and it is to this rare and in some ways 
little understood band of artists that I would point 
as the true poet-painters. Happily there is no 
doubt about the power of their appeal on the mind 
of the public. The recognition comes so soon as 
the strangeness of their individuality has worn off ; 
though in the case of a shortlived artist this has 
too often only been when he himself has been be- 
neath the turf a comfortable ten or fifteen years. 
What is not understood, and it may be admitted 
is very hard of understanding, is the how and 
why of their influence upon us. To put it generally, 
it would in every case seem to be something in the 
technique over and beyond what is necessary for 
the adequate expression of the artist’s subject. 
Like the enhancing, yet in itself perfectly distinct, 
appeal of music when coupled with fine words, the 
handling, the play of the colour, the vitality of line, 
any or all of the painter’s instruments of expression, 
become overcharged and electric as it were with 
the dominant sentiment of his mind, affecting us 
more or less powerfully by themselves and over- 
riding the possible attractions of his subject. And 
this tendency of the artist is constant. It is a 
necessity with him appearing in all he touches— 
the part of his work which is the real expression, 
in its various forms, of himself. . 

But, as I have said, clearly as we recog- 
nise and feel the existence of these qualities in 
certain painters’ work, it is no easy matter to 
diagnose their nature. In common with all ques- 
tions of feeling, they evade most effectually any 
attempts at definite analysis. To take, however, 
two of the simplest and most obvious instances, we 
have not much difficulty in seeing that the 
emotional sentiment, which affects us in a Botti- 
celli, lies in the extraordinary living grace of his 
outline ; or that in a Mason his secret consists in 
the exaggerated (in the best sense) sympathy 
between his minor forms, or even the play of his 
touch, and the main lines of his composition, until 
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the whole picture becomes rhythmic and musical ; 
figures, landscape, and sky all falling into a fine 
harmony of movement, joining as it were in a 
graceful yet restrained dance. Other artists of 
poetic power, however, who work rather with and 
through the capabilities of fine colour, tone, or 
facture than of form, lead us into regions much 
more obscure. It would seem, for one thing, that 
their peculiar feeling for and expression of light 
is a means of appeal common to most of them. 
Their paint does not merely reflect light, but emits 
and vibrates with it ina manner quite apart from, 
and beyond, its ordinary capacities. On entering 
a room where such a masterpiece hangs we do not 
(as one of our painters has well said) first look at 
the window to test the state of the light, for the 
picture seems independent of such conditions, and 
glows upon the wall with an inner light of its own. 
And this peculiar lamp-like quality is of necessity 
accompanied by another—viz., a rigid suppression 
of surface. We are not aware of the painted panel ; 
we look into and not at the picture. The painter 
has instinctively felt the necessity for the elimina- 
tion of all that might stand in the way of his 
peculiar personal sentiment. 

It is not possible in a short statement of the 
matter to do more than indicate. the possible 
direction of a search into paint of this kind. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot help being struck with 
doubts of our success, when we become aware, as 
we very soon do, that the revelation of the means 
used is in the inverse ratio to the strength of the 
result. The greater the emotional power of the 
painter the more closely he holds the secret of his 
methods. We have only to think of Millet, who 
was doubtless the most powerful exponent of purely 
poetic or emotional paint the world has ever seen, 
to recognise how curiously complete is his with- 
drawal beyond the reach of our examination ; how 
difficult, nay impossible, it is for us to follow him 
into his workshop. And this has, certainly in his 
case, led to some odd misunderstandings of the 
position of the man as an artist. Millet has been 
said, most absurdly, to be more of a poet than a 
painter. He has even been pitied (Heaven save 
the mark !) for not being able to paint at all; and 
blamed for not drawing directly from the model. 
What an extraordinary misapprehension of both 
the man and his art! If we take him as a crafts- 
man alone, Millet has given us enough to make a 
name for half a dozen painters. He has presented 
us with great problems in colour, tone, and light ; 
he has expressed weight as it has never been 
expressed in paint before or since ; his sense of the 


largeness of things reminds us only of the drawing 
of Michael Angelo, and all this with a handling and 
Jacture at times as rich, luminous, and flowing as 
that of an old master. Because, besides all this, 
his work is dominated by a further element, the 
powerful melancholy sentiment of his poetic tem- 
perament ; because, in fact, he has solved with his 
paint the more difficult problem rather than the 
easier, is he not to be classed as before all things a 
painter? Surely the question answers itself. And 
while speaking of Millet, let us make one simple 
experiment in support of our original position— 
viz., that it is in his technique that the painter’s 
poetic bias appears. Let us imagine the great 
French painter’s technique changed, and then try 
and realise what would become in such case of 
his sentimental power. I think we need not ask. 
At first sight the particular artistic expression of 
which we have been speaking would appear to be 
an outcome of modern art only. Besides Millet, 
we think of Corot and Turner, of Mason, Troyon, 
Mathew Maris, Cecil Lawson, Whistler and Watts, 
as examples in their different ways more or less 
certain. But the thread of it on closer considera- 
tion can be traced far back among the older 
masters, where if less self-conscious and more 
naive than with their modern successors, the same 
emotional elements appear from time to time with 
unmistakable vitality. The poetry of Giorgioni 
and Titian and Rembrandt, of even Velasquez at 
times, of Cuyp, de Hooghe, and old Crome, cannot 
be left out of account merely because it is evident 


they were unconscious themselves of its presence. 
Lastly, what shall be said of the art of the 


present day in relation to this question? The 
year’s Exhibitions, at any rate here in England, are 
peculiarly unfortunate for our purpose, because the 
men to whom we might have turned for reference, 
painters such as Messrs. Waterhouse and Swan, 
Mark Fisher and Edward Stott, Leslie Thomson, 
Peppercorn and George Clausen, who have at times 
touched at least the borderlands of poetic paint, 
are too insufficiently represented to furnish any 
adequate argument. But be that as it may, the 
domination of Realism, so far as one can judge, is 
as yet in no way disturbed, and whatever of senti- 
ment a painter here and there may possess, is 
overlaid and smothered under pressure of its call 
upon his powers. One curious and probably un- 
expected result of this close adherence to the 
realistic may be noted as a last remark. Our 
artists are struggling day by day to reach a higher 
key—to outshout each other in colour, to blaze in 
the rendering of sunlight. Yet, as an expression 
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generally of light, their work as a whole is a failure. 
An exhibition of their canvases of the most pro- 
nounced would-be brilliance can, as I have myself 
witnessed, be reduced to the futility of dulness by 
placing a low-toned Corot in their midst from 
which we look out among its surrounding panels 
of high but lifeless colour as if a window had been 
opened in the wall. How is this? Is it that we 
have lost the old sense of the value of shadow, or 
is it that the expression of light is after all so 
closely interwoven with some form of sentiment, 
that it will not come to the call of the copyist at 
all, and it is only through feeling we can reach it ? 
However that may be, the fact remains that the 
high-pitched canvases of to-day will not stand the 
test of comparison with the vibrating luminosity of 
those of the older masters of light of whom we have 
spoken. They are dull; and no more fatal state- 
ment could be made of any form of art. M. 


ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. NO. VIII. LONDON 
(SECOND LETTER). BY HER- 
BERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., R.P.E. 


My DEAR P.,_ Ina former letter I endeavoured 
to show you something of the pictorial wealth of 
the streets of London, and sketched out a short 
itinerary from the City to the West End, but I 
left until now any allusion to its water-scenery or to 
the vast tidal stream that has made it ever since 


A THAMES NOTE BY HERBERT MARSHALL 
the time of the Romans the chief trade centre of 
the world. The approach to London by the 
South-Eastern Railway gives no foretaste of its 
scenery or of its situation. It is made on a level 
with the house-tops of Bermondsey and Newington, 
their monotonous lines broken here and there by 
a few church towers and school-board buildings 
which rise like islands out of the dull grey waste, 
the eastward horizon cut by the tall masts of ships 
which lie in the river off Deptford. But a traveller 
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after passing London Bridge Station finds suddenly 
presented to his view a scene in which almost all 
the chief monuments of London occupy a place. 
No city that I know is so lavish of its beauties, 
opening as it does the whole treasury of its rich 
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A THAMES CRAFT BY HERBERT MARSHALL 


associations at this point where the train first 
crosses the river. 

To the right is the bridge, with an ancestry 
dating almost from prehistoric times and occupy- 
ing within a few hundred feet the same site as its 
predecessors, the last of whom lived for 650 years ; 
hard by is the Old Swan Pier, the busy landing- 
place of passenger steamers ; above shoots up the 
tall column of the Monument; surrounding it are 
the churches of St. Magnus, St. Michael Cornhill, 
St. Mary Pattens, and St. Dunstan with its light 
silvery spire ; and over the mastheads of ships is 
seen in the mid-distance the four-square Tower 
keep, almost the same as it was left by its Norman 
architect, with an unbroken history of eight hundred 
years. Nor is the view up stream less full of 
associations. The Cathedral of St. Paul stands 
high on the sky-line which is fretted by the spires 
of countless City churches. Chief amongst them 
is St. Mary-le-Bow, to be born within the sound of 
whose bells was the qualification of truest citizen- 
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ship ; St. Martin Ludgate Hill, St. Mary Aldemary, 
St. Antholin and St. Bride; while away to the 
west the eye catches all the notable landmarks in 
a continuous line from Fleet Street to Charing 
Cross. At one’s feet is the river, more tawny than 
the Tiber, on whose swift stream sweep past on 
the hurrying tide barges and lighters, steamers, tugs, 
and wherries. It is, indeed, a scene of which every 
Londoner should be proud. 

Many centuries ago, we are told, this Pool of 
London was a vast lagoon, and if painters were to 
take for their subjects landscape restored to its 
early physical condition, as architects “restore ” 


line on his left would be Peckham and Denmark 
Hill, and the rising ground of Hyde Park would 
have confined the waste of waters that covered 
at every tide the now fashionable districts of 
Belgrave Square and Kensington. So broad was 
the estuary of the Thames near London that an 
old Roman geographer declared that the river 
here poured itself into the ocean. 

Over this waterland nearly two-thirds of Modern 
London is now built. Perhaps it is not difficult 
to trace the source from which spring the countless 
scenic effects, the fogs and heavy haze of its streets. 

Every bridge from Chelsea to London Bridge 

















THE EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER 


buildings, the approach to London by the river 
would fill a sketch-book with some rather re- 
markable “ jottings.” An early British artist sail- 
ing up the Thames from Blackwall on a flood-tide 
would have under him a stream nearly three miles 
broad. His course might be shaped in a_bee- 
line across the Isle of Dogs, through Rotherhithe, 
Bermondsey, the Borough, and, sailing over where 
is now the best pitch at the Oval, would strike the 
river again at Battersea, his passage fringed in 
parts by beds of rushes out of which rise wildfowl 
innumerable, and by low-lying mudbanks where 
fishermen, as in the present day on the Venetian 
lagoons, dry their nets or make fast their boats 
awaiting the turn of the tide. The nearest shore- 
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affords both up and down stream views of the 
greatest interest and beauty ; Westminster being so 
near its own picturesque surroundings yields less 
than the rest, but Waterloo and Cannon Street 
bridges command the best of the river scenery. 
Naturally Wordsworth’s well-known sonnet springs 
to one’s lips; this was, however, written when only 
three bridges were in existence; had he seen the 
view from Waterloo Bridge a more glorious vision 
would have appeared to him as he crossed the 
river in the early morning of the summer of 1803. 
For sketching purposes the wharves along the 
southern bank of the river are generally attainable 
they are all approached from the Belvedere and 
Commercial Roads, which make up that long 
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straggling street running from Westminster to 
Blackfriars. Arrived at the latter place, a subway 
under the station opposite will bring you again 
down to the level of the river, and after a short 
walk you find yourself at Bankside, a quaint old- 
fashioned quay between Southwark and Cannon 
Street bridges. Heaps of old iron and of broken 
glass lie along the bank, and dealers in this 
apparently useless commodity live hard by. _ Billy- 
boys and schooners from Grimsby and Gloucester 
are often to be found moored alongside, picking 








FORESHORE AT STEPNEY 


up whatever is available for ballast for their home- 
ward voyage. Go down to the river just above 
Blackfriars some summer evening about 9.30 when 
the tide is low, and look across to the quaint out- 
line of the Temple and Law Courts rising brown 
against the pale green northern sky. ‘The tugs 
have taken up their moorings for the night, the 
last river steamer is discharging her passenger 
freight at the Temple Stairs, the lights are swaying 
to and fro in reflected bands of red and gold ; and 
as you watch the scene you fancy yourself trans- 
ported from the world’s great workshop to a quiet 
riverside town in the Netherlands. 

The first pier below bridge is Cherry Garden, 


and I should advise you to go ashore and walk 
down Rotherhithe Street towards the Surrey 
Docks. Mr. Besant describes the neighbourhood 
‘as little known as the dead cities of the Zuyder 
Zee. It possesses no railway, no cabstand, no 
omnibus runs thither. It is, to begin with, a 
street which seems to have been laid down so as 
to get as much as possible out of the way of the 
ships which press upon it north and south. Ships 
stick their bows almost across the road, the figure- 
heads staring impertinently into first-floor windows. 


BY HERBERT MARSHALL 


If you pass a small court or wynd, of which there 
are many, with little green-shuttered houses, you 
see ships at the end of it, with sails hanging 
loosely from the yard-arms. On the left you pass 
a row of dry-docks. ‘They are all exactly alike, 
they are built to accommodate one vessel, but 
rarely more ; if you look inno one questions your 
right of entrance, and if you Have seen one you 
have seen them all.” If you are observant, you will 
descry here and there in the boundary walls and 
inhospitable-looking palings a dirty door with no 
handle, but with a shiny patch about the height of 
a man’s hand. Never miss pushing courageously 
against it—these doors are swing-doors, and the 
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only available entrances into the various dry-docks. 
Lavender Wharf is especially a grateful and safe 
* station to sketch in, and there still remains a great 
deal of its picturesque camp-shiding and dolphins. 
It is exactly opposite that beautiful half-mile of 
old-fashioned water front that extends from the 
Regent Canal entrance to Limehouse. Its name 
carries with it associations of lavender-beds, as 
Cherry Garden higher up suggests fruit orchards. 
It is not worth while going farther down towards 
Deptford ; retrace your steps to the Globe Stairs, 
and taking again the steamer you cross over to 
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OODCUT PRINTING IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
AFTER THE JAPANESE 
MANNER. 






I.—AN INTERVIEW WITH AN EXPERT. 





EvEN without the power of reference to his 
collection of Japanese coloured prints, as _ either 
texts for, or illustrations of, his remarks, it is un- 
doubtedly interesting to hear what a Japanese 
expert has to tell one of the processes by which the 
beautiful objects have been produced. 
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Limehouse Pier, from which quite the best views of 
the crowded river are to be obtained. There isa 
noteworthy stretch of foreshore scenery as you 
look up stream ; there is a hospital for barges and 
lighters which are receiving tender treatment and 
embrocation of boiling pitch ; and the river down 
to Greenwich, which is almost visible, astonishes 
one in the wealth of its picturesque and varied 
craft. The Thames barges (most of which hail 
from Rochester) are the most picturesque freight- 
carriers in the world. The Venetian dragozzi are 
certainly more fanciful in colour, but their be- 
haviour under sail is not so dignified as our own 
topsail barges, splendid in the red and russet 
brown colour of their sails, always steady and 
erect, though seas are constantly washing com- 
pletely over their low freeboard. H. M. 
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Time was when the fortunate lover of Japanese 
art could pick up, for a few pence, examples of 
coloured prints which now command many times 
the prices asked ten or twelve years ago. 

I remarked on this to Mr. Eida, and asked him 
if it was due at all to the fact that the Japanese 
engraver struck off only a limited number of cuts 
from his block? “On the contrary,” he answered, 
“the block is capable of giving as many as two or 
three thousand copies, and very often does so. 
But (as with you, so with us) the principle of 
‘ proofs’ obtains—at all events to some extent— 
for after the first ten or twelve ‘ wastes’ are taken, 
the following fifty or so are recognised as being 
the best. And, of course, blocks of which so much 
is in line gradually suffer as they produce the suc- 
ceeding copies, so that it is quite easy for a judge 
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to choose between an early and a late impres- 
sion.” 

“ And who is responsible for the actual taking 
of these impressions? Is the artist-originator in 
Japan also the engraver and eventually the 
printer ? ” 

“ By no means; amongst us there is a distinct 
line of demarcation between the functions of the 
three artists who unite in producing a coloured 
print. We know no Diirer, who engraved and 
printed his own creations, and no William Blake, 
who added the further charm of colour to his. 
The method of producing such prints as we have 
just been looking at is a simple one to describe. 
The artist in the first place produces a design, 
bearing in mind throughout, of course, the limita- 
tions and conditions of the process of which his 
work is the first stage. ‘This done, he hands it to 
the engraver, who cuts it out in line, and in his 
turn passes the block to the printer, who takes a 
black-and-white print from it which he submits to 
the artist. The latter then paints in on this proof 
the first colour, and hands it to the engraver to cut 
the block showing this tint. The block then goes 
to the printer, who prints from it, and returns the 
second proof to the artist who paints in the second 
colour.” ‘ 

“T understand, then, that a separate block is 
used for each colour ?” 

“Precisely. The process I have just described 
is gone through each time a new colour is used, 
and if five colours (say) are employed in a picture, 
it must pass through the artist’s, engraver’s, and 
printer’s hands the same number of times. And 
indeed there is a further subdiyision of labour. 
For in the case of a very special picture, the 
same block passes through the hands of two or 
three engravers, each of whom is an expert in the 
treatment of some particular feature. Thus one 
may be employed to cut the face, hands and feet, 
another for the roots of the hair on the forehead, 
and a third for the folds of the dresses. As a rule, 
the artist instructs the engraver in the following 
way: he paints his picture both outline and 
colouring—finishes it completely, in fact. This 
done, he gives it to his pupil, who traces success- 
ively the outline of the various colours, and from 
these sheets the engraver works.” 

“ And as regards the printing process: I take 
it that the Japanese never employ a printing- 
press ?” 

“Well, I can hardly state it quite as positively 
as that. I can show you here a print produced by 
a very simple and primitive form of press; but, as 
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a rule, the whole process of Japanese block-printing 
is opposed to such mechanical method. You will 
understand this when I point out that, in con- 
tradistinction to the European principle of pressing 
the block on the paper and thus obtaining your 
impression, we lay the paper on the block, and, 
dispensing with mechanical means, are enabled to 
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regulate and modify the pressure as and where we 
wish, and thus to obtain the gradated tints and 
half-tones that are so great an element of the charm 
of Japanese coloured prints. The printer’s outfit 
is a fairly simple one. He has in front of him two 
wooden boards like drawing-boards, of which one 
is slightly slanted towards him. It is upon this 
latter that he does his printing work. The other 
InN 
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is used as a board on which to moisten the leaves 
one by one, and thus to prepare them to readily 
receive his colour. With the block before him, 
and his little pots and cups of the necessary pig- 
ments by his side, he proceeds to spread the colour 
on the parts of the wood left in relief by the en- 
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FROM A WOODCUT AFTER YOSHI SONO 





graver. For this purpose he uses most generally a 
fairly stiff brush, and part of the cunning of his art 
consists in his manipulation of this. By taking up 
colour on one side of it, and dipping the other in 
water, he is able, for instance, to obtain the gra- 
dated tint I have just mentioned. He also further 
uses, for laying the colour on the block, a simple 
little tool consisting of a piece of muslin stretched 
upon a wooden hoop with a handle. This enables 
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him to distribute ‘the colour more equally than 
with the brush, though the latter is more frequently 
employed.” 

“And for the next part of the process—the 
actual printing. Does the simple pressure of the 
worker’s fingers upon the paper when laid in posi- 
tion suffice to make it absorb the colour as de- 
sired ?” 

“Hardly. For this purpose the printer employs 
what we call ¢ampons, or ‘barens.’ With these he 
presses, smooths, and pats the paper as it lies on 
the block, and herein (as you may easily see) lies 
the chance for the craftsman to use his mind as well 
as his hand, and to show himself the artist and 
not only the workman.” 

“Much of the charm (I always think) of such 
prints as we are talking about is due to the wonder- 
ful care and exactitude of their execution. The 
‘register,’ for instance, is so absolutely preserved, 
that even the magnifying-glass fails to reveal any 
cases where one colour-block has, in printing, been 
allowed to overlap another. But I think one of 
the chief glories of Japanese coloured prints is the 
fascinating brilliance of the colouring. Is there 
any special process that makes for this ?” 

“Well, as a rule, the colours (which are pulver- 
ised just before using in small mortars) are mixed 
with cold water (except the violet, by-the-by, which 
requires boiling water), to which a small amount of 
alum and some glue are added. A very effective 
way of producing the brilliant effects you speak of 
is by passing each time a light wash of rice paste 
upon the wood-block before spreading the colours. 
I need scarcely say that the artist has supreme 
control and direction of the printer during the 
whole of this process. The colours they both rely 
upon to produce their results are the following :— 
Clear yellow, dark chestnut, red-brown, clear 
orange, mastic white, silver-white, vermilion, bril- 
liant violet, black, and brown lacquer. As regards 
the last colour it is, as is so frequently the case in 
Japan—that country of trade secrets—a pigment, 
the method of preparing which is known only to 
the inventor.” FIN-DE-VILLE. 







II.—ANn OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


Although the conversation with an expert, re- 
ported above, supplies as much information con- 
cerning the production of Japanese colour-prints 
as may suffice to satisfy the average collector, in 
view of certain experiments in the craft now 
occupying the attention of many artists both in 
England and on the Continent, a brief summary of 
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avery valuable paper, lately issued from the United 
States Government Printing House, Washington, 
may supplement Mr. Eida’s information, especially 
as the work in question is not for general sale. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Tokuno, Chief of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the 
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FROM A WOODCUT AFTER OKIO 


Ministry of Finance, Tokio, the United States 
National Museum has received (as a gift from the 
Imperial Government of Japan) the complete outfit 
of a Japanese woodcutting and woodcut printing 
establishment, with fully illustrated descriptions of 
the tools, materials, and processes. 

Mr. Tokuno has further supplemented these 
descriptions in his replies to many questions 
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addressed him by Mr. S. B. Koehler, the curator 
of the museum; who in the above-mentioned 
pamphlet has embodied what he claims to 
be the first authoritative information made on 
this subject by a native of Japan thoroughly 
qualified for the task. The notes added by Mr. 
Koehler, and his very instructive comparison of 
the older European methods of woodcutting and 
printing with those employed in Japan, make the 
work, small though its compass be, an almost 
exhaustive monograph on the subject. 

Here the intention is to note merely those 
matters which affect experimental efforts to found 
a school of coloured woodcuts in Europe. Based 
on Japanese methods, but not necessarily imitative 
in the effects produced, or in many details of the 
process, it is possible that a new school of artistic 
prints is growing up in Europe to-day. Examples 
by MM. Lepére and Riviére, &c., shown lately in 
Paris and London, and others, less known, produced 
in England by M. Lucien Pissaro, Mr. Edgar 
Wilson, and Mr. J. D. Batten, prove that the craft 
has vitality strong enough to inspire European 
artists to develop a convention of printing in 
water-colours, that may, one day, take its place 
with etching, mezzotint, lithography, and those 
reproductive arts peculiarly under control of the 
artist himself. 

With this end in view, we may dismiss briefly 
the somewhat elaborate catalogue of tools ; noting 
merely that a single knife, always of the same 
pattern and size, whether used for the finest or 
coarsest work, is employed for the actual cutting 
of the design ; all the rest are for removing all the 
superfluous wood, and for corrections in the block. 

Nor need one dwell on the description of the 
preparation of the drawing, which for the key 
design in black is pasted face downwards on the 
prepared block; from this plate impressions, 
coloured by hand, are employed in like manner in 
the preparation of the colour blocks. The aim of 
the woodcutter, however, may be quoted :—‘ The 
important point,” Mr. Tokuno says, “to be kept 
in view in characteristic Japanese woodcutting is 
to show the direction of the brush in painting, so 

as not to destroy the features of an original picture, 
or of written characters. The direction in which 
the knife is used might be said to be almost 
identical with the direction of the brush, and wood 
cuts by skilful hands show the exact features of the 
originals, while, at the same time, they have a special 
artistic character of their own.” 

It is needful to bear in mind that the Japanese 
woodcutter works in the direction of the fibre 
113 





























































Woodcut Printing 


along {the plank in accordance with the earlier 
European habit. The knife employed alike by 
Diirer and the Japanese has in Europe, since the 
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FROM A WOODCUT AFTER KEIBUN 
time of Bewick, given way to the graver worked 
on a surface cut across, not with, the grain. 

The manner in which the artist works is shown 
in Fig. 1, from a Japanese drawing. a is the block 
itself ; B a whetstone for sharpening his knives and 
chisels ; and c the box for holding his tools. The 
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position of the knife is clearly shown, but whether 
the worker in cutting a line draws it towards him, 
or pushes it from him, is not explained. 

As an interesting detail, although of no great con- 
sequence, it may be noted that the Japanese wood- 
block for a single printing has strips nailed at each 
end. These prevent the warping of the block, 
which is made of sakura, a variety of cherry, 
although a species of boxwood and other woods of 
hard pine are occasionally employed. These strips 
also permit free access of air when a number of 
blocks are stored on top of one another, and facili- 
tate identification and removal of a single specimen 
from a pile, as the strips bear numbers and titles. 
For colour-printing such strips would be in the 
way of the “ register,’ so they are omitted. The 
“register,” it may be said, is the ordinary Euro- 
pean trade term for certain mechanical appliances 
which govern the readjustment of the sheet of 
paper so that each successive colour falls upon its’ 
right place. In European chromo-lithography, or 
block-printing, this registering is effected by a 
somewhat elaborate arrangement of pins, so that 
it is easy to replace each sheet in precisely the 
same position, no matter how large the number of 
printings. Thirty-two successive printings is by 
no means uncommon in the best commercial work 
here, yet despite our perfection of mechanism the 
Japanese, by a far simpler system of “ registering,” 
by notches at the right and left of the block, is able 
to print a number of impressions with precision 
and accuracy equal to anything we know. This 
he effects by placing each sheet by hand in its 
allotted place, with no guide except the notches 
in the block, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The most characteristic prints employ but five 
colours, which afford by dilution and mixing all 
the needful shades and tints. For d/ack, a kind of 
Indian ink is used. After mixing it with water, a 
solution of glue is added to the pigment in a 
basin, or else rice paste is added to the pigment on 
the block by means of a brush. For wife, white- 
lead is employed, both alone and for mixing with 
pigments when light tints or body colours are 
needed. For ved, akind of carmine is chosen; this 
is called Yo-ko ; it has superseded the safflower, 
Ki-Jo-Mi, formerly employed. 

For blue, Atrvo, a paste obtained by extraction 
from rags of threads dyed with indigo, was formerly 
used ; of late ordinary Prussian blue has become 
general. The brilliant violet, often taken for an 
aniline colour, is obtained by boiling a certain 
quantity of red and blue with water. For yellow, 
once supplied by zumé, a wood-stain, orpiment is 
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now commonly employed. Glue is mixed with 
none of these colours (except black). But, as be- 
fore said, a small quantity of rice paste is sprinkled 


mixing it well with the colour on the block de- 
pends much of the brilliancy of the impression. 
It is instructive to find that in Mr. Batten’s ex- 
periments he came to a somewhat similar 








conclusion, by tentative experiments without 
any knowledge of Japanese practice. 

Those who have never seen the Japanese 
colour-printer at work, whether at the Ex- 
hibition at Knightsbridge some years ago 
or in his native country, must remember 
that the process has hardly anything in 
common with English printing. Especially 
is this noticeable in the application of the 
colour by a brush, painting it in fact upon 
the block, not applying it with a roller ; 
hence the monotonous level tint, 
the ideal of European printers, is 
instances not merely undesirable, but de- 
liberately avoided in Japanese work. In 
the majority of prints you find that the aim 
of the craftsman has been directed to vary- 
ing the tint; hence the subtle gradations of 


which is 
in many 


tones and the merging of one colour into 
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over the colour on the block, and a: brush soaked 
with the same paste is used to mix it well with the 
These five colours by no means exhaust 
Mr. Tokuno gives description of some 
their 


pigment. 
the list. 
fourteen others employed in 


(FIG. 


another, which we imitate crudely by stipples 
1) Of the same pigments, are there literally the 
““wash” of the brush; not a series of lines 
or dots more or less close together to intensify 
or lighten the shade, but a graduated dilution 
merging imperceptibly through the whole range 
of the colour. The block being duly charged with 





stead in various prints in his collec- 
tion. But as many of these pigments 
would be unobtainable in England, it 
would be needless to describe them in 
detail. 

The Japanese attach much import- 
ance to the grinding of the colours 
and their admixture with water. 
Skilled 
from the same pigments, much finer 
unskilled can 


hands are able to produce, 


colours than hands 
obtain. 

For the glue-water mixed with the 
black water-colour, about third 
of an ounce of glue to three-fourths 
of a pint of water may be taken as 
an approximate proportion; it varies 
according to the pigments and the 
paper. 

Rice paste is made by boiling rice- 
flour with a certain quantity of water. 
It is best newly made. Upon the 
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care taken in applying this and 
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the colour, and the rice paste sprinkled upon 
it and thoroughly worked with the pigment, the 
colour itself is manipulated to give the required 
variation of density. A sheet of moistened paper 
is laid in place, and the impression is taken by 
rubbing a pad (called a “ baren”) over the surface. 
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the action the artist has elected to depict. The 
printed sheet is then placed on a board resting on 
a block (F) to the left of the artist. When the re- 
quired number of sheets are printed they are 
replaced on the shelf (c). Another block is then 
brought forward, and the second printing gone 

through in similar fashion, and so on, 














| until the required number of impres- 

| sions has been taken. 
A special kind of printing, known as 
a dry impression (embossing), is used 
| when it is desired to represent designs 
| of the same colour as the ground, but 
| differing in brilliancy. It is executed 
after the printing has been finished and 
| the paper has become quite dry ; then 
| the sheet is laid on a special block, not 
| charged with colour, the pattern being 
j; brought out by rubbing with the 

| “baren.” 

To give an idea of the time occu- 
~——4 pied in this method of printing, Mr. 
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‘* REGISTERING ’’ THE IMPRESSION 


No presses are employed, nor is any great force 
used. The baren is skilfully moved in zigzags over 
the relief surfaces of the blocks. ‘To prevent the 
paper sinking into the hollows, or becoming 
smeared by contact with other portions, would 
seem almost impossible, yet no special precautions 
are used to guard against it, and experienced hands 
work without any fear of disaster. 

The “baren” is a firm pad, and consists of a 
stiff disc of card made from layers of paper pasted 
together. This disc, slightly turned up at the edges 
(like an old-fashioned watch-glass), a flat coil of 
twisted cord fits into it, over which is drawn tightly 
a sheath (Zake-no-Kawa) of the bamboo. The 
covering is twisted at the back to form a handle, 
round which is wound a piece of paper. The 
ribbed surface of the bamboo covering helps to 
give a sharper impression, by limiting the contact 
to the ribs ; it also prevents the wet paper sticking 
to the baren. This rib is kept as nearly as possible 
at right angles to the direction of the baren as it 
follows its zigzag course over the block. 

In Fig. 2 we see the Japanese craftsman at work. 
The block to be printed is placed face upwards on 
the printer’s table (aA). He lays on the required 
colour with the brush (8), shown on the table at 
his right hand. The paper being moistened ready 
for the impression, is piled on the shelf (c) of the 
box (D), a sheet is laid in place on the block, and 
then rubbed lightly with the “ baren,” as shown in 
116 


Tokuno instances several examples. 

Of one block of the YVinaka genji, the 
printer turned out 3000 sheets a day from the 
black block. Of the easiest colour impressions, 
such as the uniform green for leaves, 1200 to 
1800 can be printed in a day ; of those requiring 
graduated tints, 600 or 7oo. Although the 
earliest books were printed with two to four 
blocks, Professor Fenollosa speaks of as many as 
120 impressions employed for a single print. 

The specimens of Japanese woodcuts here re- 
produced are intended to show the exquisite 
gradation of the wash. As coloured facsimiles 
were not practicable, we have chosen originals 
printed in two impressions only, black and grey. 
It is possible in early proofs of the coloured prints 
to distinguish the grain of the wood very clearly, 
and this shows evidence that the block may be 
prepared with more than one colour on different 
portions. Thus a red sky at the top of the print, 
and blue water in the foreground, can be worked 
at one impression, or various portions of a com- 
position may be modified. In some few cases the 
wet pigments are evidently allowed to run into each 
other on the block, so that the transition from one 
to the other is managed as imperceptibly as in 
painting. But to do more than indicate the broad 
principles of the work is not possible here ; espe- 
cially in the absence of coloured diagrams. 

Some interesting experiments in this art by Mr. 
J. D. Batten will form the subject of an interview, 
in our next issue. 


(FIG. 3) 
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A Studio 


STUDIO OF DESIGN. AN IN- 
TERVIEW WITH MR. ARTHUR 
SILVER. 


AT the first glance one saw that the 
material a designer accumulated round him was 
as typical as that gathered together by a pictorial 
artist. Photographs after Botticelli and other old 
masters, panels of lustrous enamels and gesso- 
work, scraps of fine fabrics, and books of Japanese 
drawings, with large schemes of original patterns 
in every stage of progress, hung on the walls of the 
large studio which occupies the lower floor of a 
house given up wholly to pattern-planning. 

“T came here,” I said, *f to discuss commercial 
design, and to hear your opinion on the matter.” 

“T distinctly object to the phrase commercial 
design,” replied Mr. Silver, “if by that term you 
mean drawing to order, for payment, in accordance 
with any whim of the manufacturer. If by it, 
however, you imply the production of schemes 
that are practical in their form and colour, and 
adapted peculiarly to the material for which they 
are planned, then the adjective conveys no in- 
dignity.” 

“Let us call it 
opposed to merely theoretical fancies.” 


practical design, then, as 
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“ By all means; that is the object for which I 
work, and the motive which it is the object of the 
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studio system to develop. When I found, as 


. every successful designer must 
needs discover sooner or later, 


that one pair of hands could not 
execute the orders which fell to 
my share, I attempted to bring 
together a body of men and 
establish a studio which would 
be capable of supplying designs 
for the whole field of fabrics and 
other materials used in the 
decoration of the house.” 

“Had such a system 
worked before ?” 

“ No doubt many Continental 
artists had found it answered 
their purpose. Indeed, at that 
time the large amount of com- 
missions sent abroad aroused in 
me an intense desire to discover 
whether such an establishment 
could not be worked in England 
to counteract this habit and lead 
to the employment of British 
designs. In proof of its success, 
I may say that now commissions 
are coming to England from the 
Continent.” 


been 
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“But why do you consider that a studio is 
better able to accomplish this than individual 
designers, each working for himself?” 

“For several reasons. Apart from the saving of 
mechanical labour, in having commissions executed 
and despatched under one roof, there is a far more 
important reason. When all designs are criticised 





A JAPANESE LEATHER PAPER 
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and studied by not merely the head of the studio, 
but others who are technically expert in their 
various specialities, there is less chance of unprac- 
tical details creeping in. I have designed and 
know the requirements of almost every fabric, yet, 
to give an instance, it must often happen that a 
designer who has devoted his attention to wall- 
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A’ FUCHSIA DESIGN 


papers, who was trained for that special industry, 
has a good idea for carpets that he cannot carry 
out perfectly owing to the want of mastery of his 
material. Then, again, the man who has a dis- 
tinct gift for beautiful design and can 
create lovely forms and well-balanced 
repeating patterns, often lacks an eye 
for colour. So he employs a formula 
rather than the special combination 
which one trained to colour sees at 
once to be needful for the completion 
of the design. Thus the individual 
artist is freer to sketch out a scheme 
that he knows will be put into prac- 
tical shape, before he expends the 
labour (often a question of days, some- 
times of weeks) to produce the finished 
coloured cartoon. This is good in 
many ways; it is annoying to a manu- 
facturer to find a design, attractive 
enough at first sight, hopelessly un- 
practical on further inspection. He 
either returns it to the artist, or has it 
mechanically corrected by his own 
craftsmen, with a result that is not 
likely to satisfy the artist, and entails 
much expense and worry on the manu- 
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feel inclined to send commissions again to a 
designer who had once or twice put them to 
this trouble. Again, by constantly working under 
the limits imposed by his material, the young 
designer comes to think in the language he is 
compelled to speak ; and almost without his own 
knowledge curbs his ideas from 
the first within the limits they |~ 
must ultimately assume.” 

“Could he not do 
alone ?” 

“TI do not say he could not. 
But the effort would be weary- 
ing, and there is something 
more to be studied than merely 
mechanical limitations. Fami- 
liarity with designs for manu- 
factured 
over many years, has led me 
to feel instinctively that cer- 
tain ideas would be unsaleable. 
Yet their sale must needs be 
(from the manufacturer’s point 
of view) the test of popularity 
which makes the designer suc- 
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cessful. It is no use fighting 
against ascertained facts.” 

“Then you would delibe- 
rately plan designs with a view 
to the taste of manufacturers 
and the public, who are sup- 
posed to exercise a bad influ- 
ence in art?” 

“Most certainly not ; but as 
you cannot compel a manufac 
turer to produce things he 
believes would be failures, it is 
best to attempt to meet his 
views, and all the time to do 
the very best make the 
design as artistic as possible 
within their limits. By this 
gradual effort he can induce 
the public to advance 
tiously until they have compassed a great im- 
provement almost without their own knowledge. 
There are manufacturers and manufacturers ; 
generally speaking, the majority want good art 
which will also show a profitable return, and 
they ought to have it. I do not think that the 
efforts of manufacturers, or the circumstances 
under which they work, are sufficiently considered. 
I frequently sell designs which can never hope to 
attain more than artistic success ; the cost of the 
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production of these should be evidence of the 
manufacturers recognising art for art’s sake. One 
must face the problem boldly, which is to supply 
saleable designs of artistic merit.” 

“Then you believe that, speaking generally, the 
taste of the public is towards debased art ?” 
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“No; I should not like to say that,’ but know- 
ing how many patterns and ambitious schemes 
have resulted in great loss to the producers, I 
must recognise that, whatever his personal taste, 
a manufacturer cannot afford to go on produc- 
The problem we must 


ing unsaleable goods. 
manufac- 


endeavour to solve, is to 

turers with saleable popular designs that, even 

in the lowest class, do not offend the canons 

of artistic propriety, and in some cases are (if 
119 
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I may say so) as good as any effort can 
make them.” 

“Do you advocate designing as a 
paying profession ?” 

‘“‘A thousand times no; a designer 
feels somewhat responsible for all the 
failures his work may entail on the 
manufacturers, and cannot under the 
present system enjoy his successes 
beyond having the satisfaction that he 
has given good value for the money he 
has taken. A designer must have his 
chief reward in the enjoyment of his 
work.” 

“Then you consider that designing 
can be taught?” 

“There are three classes of designers 
in the reverse order of merit ; first, the 
‘ designer’ who cares not what he designs 






























so long as it will sell ; secondly, the possessor of 
the supreme gift of ‘individuality,’ combined with 
a sympathy for the teachings of tradition and a 
knowledge of practical working—this is the man 
who establishes the artistic status of his country ; 
and lastly, one who combines both plus the faculty 
of embodying abstract ideas in concrete forms in a 
way intelligible to others. But designing, as it is 
popularly understood, is simply analysis and re- 
combination, therefore pupils, with a fairly imagi- 
native temperament and a taste for drawing, can 
learn how to apply these faculties in a practical 
manner.” 

“You are referring, of course, distinctly to com- 
mercial designing ?” 

“Yes. But it is entirely a question of degree. 
It is not reasonable to expect to obtain as much 
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music from a tin whistle as from the organ at the 
Albert Hall; you have the student who will evolve 
scratches from his inner consciousness, and another 
who will only make variations of examples—the 
one will develop marked individuality, and the 
other may ultimately do better business through 
the very absence of it.” 

“* How would he do this?” 

“A man of this temperament is invariably con- 
sumed with the idea that the slight difference he is 
introducing into his patterns constitutes originality ; 
the general public estimate him accordingly. The 
manufacturer dares not invest much on the purely 
imaginative or individualist designer; however 
anxious he may be to go ahead, the advance, as I 
said before, can only be in very short steps.” 
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“ And you feel this would not be sacrificing the 
artistic quality of individuality and advocating the 
mediocre ?” 

“Most decidedly not: I am merely stating facts. 
When a student has to rely on designing for his 
means of livelihood in the future, a teacher is 
bound in all conscience to put the 
matter clearly before him. With respect 
to ‘ individuality,’ when it is consistent 
for the purpose aimed at, it should be 
cherished as the most precious gift; 
and rather than have it cramped in any 
way, I would scatter all ‘ principles’ to 
the winds and let such an one exercise 
his own sweet will with absolute free- 
dom, provided his plans show a pro- 
mise of fitness to a purpose.” 


must see the work of many 


* You 
beginners ?” 

“Yes; and the result is very dis- 
heartening, at all events from my point 
of view; the general impression I 
receive is that receptiveness and indi- 
viduality have been entirely sacrificed 
Do they show any feeling 
Since you put 


to routine. 
for colour as colour? 
that question, which is of crucial im- 
portance, I must say that this is the 
very quality marked by deficiency. I 


am only speaking what I know in 
saying colouring is the weak point 
of the chain in our industrial pro- 
gress; so far as the colouring of 
concerned, the best 
can teach the de- 
than he can 


designs is 
manufacturers 
signer much 
teach them.” 

“But if designing is no good as 
a paying profession, ought one not 
to prevent many philistine parents 
of artistic progenies giving their 
children the advantages of artistic 
training ?” 

‘* A pupil who has the imaginative 
combined with a 


more 


temperament 
faculty for expressing forms need 
not always remain a designer; a 
short experience in a studio should 
be of immense value to intending 
manufacturers of artistic produc- 
tions or high-class decorators. The 
revolutions caused in business show 
a tendency for centralisation, and 
you will shortly have only the Stores 
on the one hand, and, on the other, men who are 
specialists and who can produce material with 
impressed individuality, otherwise they will be 
sucked in by the influence and whirlpools of 
A man whc, in business, can take 


competition. 
and show a customer what 
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he wants, can always stand without the circle of 
competition and command his price.” 

“You were speaking just now of unsaleable de- 
signs—are there any special instances ? ” 

“There are some floral subjects that are never 
popular—the fuchsia, for example, is always con- 
sidered unsaleable.” 

“Must this be so, do you think ?” 

“*T see no reason,” said Mr. Silver. ‘I will set 
it for you as a test subject in my studio.” 

Some weeks after this interview, a batch of designs 
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based on this flower, treated naturally and con- 
ventionally as an “all over” pattern, came in 
accordance with Mr. Silver’s promise. We repro- 
duce them here, not merely as a protest against the 
unfair neglect of a graceful flower, but as excellent 
examples of varied treatment of one subject. 

We are also allowed to illustrate some other 
examples of Mr. Silver’s works, which have been 
already reproduced by various manufacturers. It 
need hardly be’said that these are strictly copyright 
designs which we are permitted to use for this 
purpose ; nor,would it be fitting to discuss their 
beauty, since it is self-evident without any comment. 
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IR FREDERIC LEIGHTON ON 
THE RELATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND THE SISTER 
ARTS.* 


I may perhaps ask you to bear with me whilst I 
briefly profess my faith on the relationship of the 
arts one to another—a subject on which very 
divergent opinions are at times expressed, and in 
regard to which it seems to me that some little 
confusion of thought obtains. This, indeed, none 
deny, that the co-operation of the arts has given 
to the world many of its choicest masterpieces ; 
that though the House of the Virgin Goddess at 
Athens would have been indeed a supreme work 
in its balanced strength and subtlety without the 
added majesty of the Phidian sculptures, the colla- 
boration of Phidias and Ictinus has enhanced in- 
finitely the dignity of this perfect edifice ; or that 
the purple radiance of the lights of Chartres 
Cathedral and the sombre gleam of the mosaics 
of St. Mark’s of Venice have greatly heightened the 
poetry and appeal of those two famous structures. 
Neither is it open to challenge that great advantage 
must accrue to the followers of each of these arts 
from a knowledge of and sympathetic insight into 
the nature of the other two, and a living perception 
of the fundamental affinities which unite them. On 
the other hand, the fruitfulness of solidarity, if I may 
use an un-English word, between them has led, I 
think, to no little misapprehension as to the true 
character of their relationship. In sight of the mag- 
nificent results of their union, and of the fact that 
thegraphicarts have furrished inso manycases the 
\ crowning adornment of the builder’s work, adorn- 
| ing it as the flower adorns the tree ; noting, fur- 


would that this significance were more constantly 
remembered—as an expression, in its works, of 
the temper and spirit of nations and of epochs, 
some have assumed that the only fit function of 
those arts is to enhance the works of the architect, 
and that architecture, therefore, is the generating 
master art to which the others are but auxiliary and 
subordinate. Gentlemen, I am treading delicate 
ground, but even in your midst I must affirm this 
assumption, and its corollary, the subordination of 
painting and sculpture, to be a shortsighted fallacy, 
revealing but a scant apprehension of the character 
of that house of many mansions, the house 
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EX IBRIS 2) ther, the great significance of architecture—and 
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* The above speech, delivered by Sir Frederic Leighton, 
P.R.A., on the occasion of the gold medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects being conferred upon him, 
is, by his permission, here reprinted in full. 
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of art. And even in the face of architecture, 
arts of which the theme is man and the myriad- 
mooded aspects of the outer world stand un- 
ashamed ; even among the children of Ictinus 
and of Robert de Luzarches, of Brunellescho, 
and of Wren, the sons of Phidias, of Michael 
Angelo, and of Donatello, and the disciples 
of Raphael or Titian, of Rembrandt or of Rey- 
nolds, decline to strike or vail their colours. 
In early medieval days when the building was 
the book, the open volume on which alone 
could be read by an unlettered people the truths 
of faith and that little which was then the sum of 
knowledge, in the days before the printing-press 
had shorn architecture of half its phonetic function, 
some such contention on its behalf was, no doubt, 
tenable ; but in more modern times great changes 
have come over art, and notably over painting, 
which, without abdicating its severer and more 
restrained function in connection with architecture, 
or its more monumental and idealistic develop- 
ments, has explored and occupied whole regions 
of new emotional and imaginative suggestion—the 
realm of mysterious and alluring glooms wherein 
Rembrandt is king, and all the witching range of 
the fugitive and fitful lights which flit and flame 
and faint across the fair face of the sea and of the 
land in which your own Turner conjures without 
a peer. In these its phases the painter’s art is 
self-centred and unbeholden. But, whilst in days 
in which narrow isolation is repudiated by archi- 
tecture some of her sons invite the sister arts to 
what is but a gilded vassalage, we see, on the other 
hand, less seldom than I could wish, a tendeney 
to fly to an opposite extreme ; a tendency to instal 
the picturesque in a position of perilous promi- 
nence, to forget that in this masculine builder’s art 
every portion of every work should form part of an 
organic, logically-developed whole, springing from 
or grafted on certain material, conditioning require- 
ments scientifically grasped ; a tendency to work 
from the surface, and even in extreme cases to 
mistake for the exercise of a virile and logical 
art a mere sprinkling of ornament, broadcast 
and haphazard, over a perhaps confused and 
incoherent structure. The beauty of a truly noble 
building should be, indeed, as the inner soul 
breathing out of it and made manifest, not as a 
fair mask to be assumed or laid aside at will ; and 
these results will be achieved by those to whom the 
gift is given, through the strengthening within them 
of the zesthetic sense, so that it may flow out on to 
and permeate the work from the outset, and use 
and decorum may thus walk hand in hand to their 
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mutual enhancement. Now, this sharpened sense 
of beauty—I use the word in its widest sense—is 
the stamp and hall-mark of the artist, whether he 
build, carve, or paint; and as the labours of the 
painter and the sculptor are in their nature un- 
trammelled by considerations of the useful and the 
necessary, intercourse with the followers of the 
purely graphic arts is of great profit, and strengthen- 
ing to those whose paths are less free and their 
shackles more numerous. But whilst in that fruit- 
ful intercourse architecture may gain a heightened 
charm and a warmer and more supple life, how 
great is the service that she may in her turn, if 
rightly consulted, confer on the other arts. For 
where better than in her best and purest works can 
the painter and sculptor learn the great and needed 
lessons of wise restraint, of noble reticence, of 
strength controlled, and of ornament made doubly 
precious by sober use. Of a truth these three arts 
may draw ever-increasing strength and power from 
closer communion of spirit among their several 
votaries, and it is as a symbol of that growing com- 
munion that even those who may least deem me 
worthy of it may yet, I think, welcome the honour 
for which I have risen to express my warm, respect- 
ful, and most unfeigned thanks. 


ROM GALLERY, STUDIO, AND 
MART. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


At the Caxton Head, Holborn, a pe- 
culiarly interesting exhibition of artistic 
bookbinding deserves more detailed description 
than our space permits. Mr. Tregaskis some few 
months ago sent out seventy-five copies of Mr. 
William Morris’s Kelmscott edition of Aing F lorus 
to binders in all parts of the world ; not merely in 
the ordinary centres of civilisation, but in remote 
districts. The majority of the books received 
showed consummate excellence in manipulation ; 
indeed, the bindings of France and Italy were in 
several instances almost too coldly perfect. 





The variety of materials employed included all 
legitimate coverings, and not a few chiefly accept- 
able as curiosities. Of these the Canadian buck- 
skin, with its moccasin tag of beadwork and ermine 
tips, and a brown bamboo case from Yokohama, 
may be instanced as typical specimens. A gor- 
geous piece of Madras work in gold embroidery, a 
Cingalese silver-mounted cover, a Burmese binding 
of carved and pierced wood, with somewhat coarsely 
worked ‘‘ Koran” binding, belong to this section, 
of “the rather unusual.” 
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The fine bindings that were in every sense B. E. Buckland, proved that bindings in England 
triumphs of the craft, and obedient to its accepted of less strict convention could be successfully 


conventions, were too many to be enumerated. One _ treated by art-workers. 


‘*KING FLORUS,” 


with conventional white lilies on an olive morocco 


BOUND BY J. ANDERSEN, COPENHAGEN 


DESIGNED BY N. FRISTRUP 


Among the European bindings, the Copenhagen 


ground, by Morrell of London ; a most individual example, reproduced with its inlaid leathers in 
design, by D. S. McColl, carried out by Miss thirteen colours, was the most sensational speci- 


McColl; a re- 
fined treatment 
of brown mo- 
rocco, by 
Zaehnsdorf ; a 
painted vellum 
case, by Aymer 
Vallance;a 
very original 
treatment of 
scorched lea- 
ther, painted 
by Mrs. Gra- 
ham; a good 
example of H. 
Jacobsen’s _ re- 
poussé leather- 
work, are but a 


few of the English specimens which deserve praise 
in varied degree. 
tributed by Mrs. 
Bloxam, and a copper repoussé chased case by 
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TOOLS EMPLOYED ON THE BINDING OF THE ABOVE BOOK 


men. Nothing 
could surpass 
its deft mecha- 
nism and gorge- 
ous effect. An 
Italian exam- 
ple, gold on 
white, a superb 
specimen from 
Sweden, a Ger- 
man reproduc- 
tion of the title- 
page design in 
colours, and a 
fine Dutch 
white pigskin, 
come first to 
one’s memory. 


It is quite possible that many people who admire 


The embroidered covers con- fine bookbindings are not aware that the pattern, 
Walter Crane and Miss Edith simple or elaborate, is built up by hand, and that 


in the exquisite precision which characterises the 
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best modern work lies the chief charm from a col- 
lector’s standpoint. To show clearly the different 
tools which are employed to build up an excep- 
tionally elaborate pattern, we have reproduced from 





A FIRE IN LONDON 


the catalogue a block showing each individual detail 
used to build up the complete design. 


This catalogue, with its eight full-sized coloured 
plates by Messrs. Griggs, deserves a word on its 


own merits. The reproductions, the size of the 
originals, were as near absolute facsimiles as any 
imitation of one material by means of another could 
hope to be. It is a mere truism to say that the 
plates which illustrate fine bindings already pro- 
duced by this firm leave no further achievement 
possible, and these fully maintained the standard of 
perfection, which once reached cannot, obviously, 
be surpassed. 


It will be a matter for regret if so illuminative an 
exposition of the modern binder’s craft is dis- 
persed. One would fain hope that it may ultimately 
find its way intact to a museum. 


It is agreeable to note how steadily the manu- 
facture of potteryappears to be increasing in English 
villages. From Swadlincote comes the Ault ware, 
from Clevedon the Elton ware of very beautiful 











BY HERBERT MARSHALI 


colour. Coalport, a little Shropshire village on the 
Severn, gives its name to some famous china works, 
while close by are the great factories of Maw & 
Craven, Dunnill. From Newton Abbot we have 
the Allen Vale ware, and at Withington some ex- 
cellent tiling is made. 


By way of showing the Thames under abnormal 
conditions, Mr. Herbert Marshall has sent us a 
sketch made during the recent fire in the East End ; 
those who saw it from the Charing Cross bridge, 
and those who did not, will alike appreciate the 
sketch reproduced here. 


We are pleased to be able to illustrate (on pages 
122-3) two book-plates recently designed for Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Bt., P.R.A., by R. Anning Bell. 
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A FITZROY PICTURE 











BY HEYWOOD SUMNER 


A year ago some publications of the Fitzroy 
Picture Society formed the subject of an article in 
our pages. Therefore, the praise it would be so 
pleasant to bestow upon the new additions to the 
series must be uttered briefly. It is a good sign of 
the appreciation now being shown to colour legi- 
mately applied in mechanical reproductions, that 
the success of these excellent prints both at home 
and abroad has warranted the artists concerned in 
undertaking fresh ventures. We are permitted to 
reproduce the key blocks of two of them, and 
although they merely show proof of the admirable 
designs, the colour superadded is so felicitously 
and harmoniously applied that they gain by its 
addition. The false naturalism that offends in 
most chromo-lithographs is here replaced by a 
convention that in its simplicity and dignified 
reticence is at least inoffensive, at its best distinctly 
beautiful. Those who do not care for sacred 
subjects on their walls have a choice of secular ; 
and in addition to Mr. Selwyn Image, Mr. 
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Heywood Turner, and Mr. C. W. Whall, Mr. 
Louis Davis has joined the group and contributes 
Love Rules his Kingdom without a Sword, an 
idyll of child-life full of the peculiar grace which 
distinguishes his work. Not merely for nurseries, 
mission or school rooms, are these excellent pictures 
fitted ; in simple black frames they might be em- 
ployed to decorate many a wall of the house, with 
far more gaiety of colour and agreeable lines than 
an ordinary picture which often needs peculiar 
brilliant lighting to look other than a mere blot 
on the wall. 


It is a good sign of the times to those interested 
in the applied arts, that the chief provincial cities 
are beginning to have exhibitions more or less on 
the lines of the Arts and Crafts Society. Birming- 
ham has lately shown a collection of work by 
members and associates of the Society of the 
Quest, and of the Birmingham School of Handi- 
craft, including drawings, wood engravings, and 
examples of printing, bookbinding, leather, wood- 
carving, furniture, and metal-work. The catalogue 
cover is an excellent specimen of its class. 


A very excellent display of decorative work by 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, shown 
at the Royal Albert Hall, will be noticed later. 
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A FITZROY PICTURE BY L. DAVIS 





























FROM A SKETCH IN 
WATER-COLOURS, BY 
G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 





Afternoons in Studios—I. Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. 


FTERNOONS IN STUDIOS. A 
CHAT WITH MR. G. H. BOUGH- 
TON, A.R.A, 


Few modern architects have solved 
the problem of a stately entrance-hall, that shall be 
distinctly a vestibule and not a mere passage-way, 
and yet preserve its subordinate position as the 
introduction only to the house proper ; not as in 
some lordly instances usurping the first place, so 
that the rest of the abode appears merely as ante- 
rooms. Mr. Boughton is singularly fortunate in this 
respect ; from the moment you cross the outer 
threshold and pass through picturesque vestibules 
by easy flights of steps to the main hall, and thence 
by a broad staircase hung with peculiarly rich 
specimens of old tapestry, to the studio itself, the 
effect of a stately home is preserved without the 
slightest resemblance to a museum on the one 
hand, or to an ordinary town mansion on the 
other. 

A fine studio without finery, is your first impres- 
sion ; for the wealth of details, the bric-a-brac, 
books, and pictures it contains are so naturally 


ald. cae ace eal 


disposed that each is in relation to its surround- 
ings ; that, like the easy phrase of a great writer 
wherein each word seems obvious although apt, it 
is only by analysis that you discover this apparent 
simplicity has been gained merely by the use of 
the right word, or the right object, in the right 
place. In this spacious room the first impression 
of size and dignity is not affected by the number 
of objects that later on attract your attention on 
their own account. 

As you chat with your host on the current items 
of the day, which prelude most conversations, the 
charm of the place grows on you, and you realise 
every moment the value of reserved force whether 
in furnishing or discussing things artistic. 

“Tam just back from the Academy Schools,” 
said Mr. Boughton. 

“You must find it fatiguing to attend daily for a 
month ; that is the time I believe each R.A. is 
supposed to devote to the work. Is it obliga- 
tory?” 

“ Not exactly obligatory ; it is open to a man to 
refuse. I know many people object to the system 
that involves a constant change of instructors, and 
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. BOUGHTON' 


. No. 17.—AvuGusrT, 1894. 


(From a Photograph by Dixon) 
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say it has a bad effect on the students’ work. To 
me it seems rather good. If I find a pupil who, 
working under Mr. Herkomer for instance, has 
been strongly influenced by him, I do not attempt 
to counteract this influence, but merely leave him 
to do his best in the manner which he feels to be 
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would be doubly interesting to those engaged in 
drawing for publication.” 

To which Mr. Boughton laughingly rejoined, 
“T know nothing of the subject, except that the 
more I study it, the more ignorant I feel.” 

Then from a bookcase which runs along the side 

of the studio until it is stopped 











by the great fireplace, he 
searched for several typical 
volumes which might be taken 
as the earliest examples of the 
modern illustrated book. As 
a fellow vovilector, Art for a 
moment was forgotten when 
Editions princeps, in autograph 
copies, bound by Zaehnsdorf 
and other noted binders, pri- 
vately printed Grolier rarities, 
tall copies of early illustrated 
chronicles, superb Dutch em- 
blem books, in short a crowd 
of bookish books, old and new, 
tempted one away from the 
subject. Presently, however, 
Mr. Boughton lighted upon 
Menzel’s German Battles and 
a few finely illustrated French 
poets of the early forties. 
* Look how new it is,” he said, 
opening Menzel’s famous book ; 
‘* how up to date Menzel seems 
even now, yet this edition was 
published in 1844! That 
vignette is worthy of Rem- 
brandt, yet see the difference 
he adopts in style in the very 
next illustration with the free 
movement and _ impetuous 
lines of its horses! To-day 
Menzel is over eighty, but he 
is still turning out matchless, 
marvellous work. I remem- 
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right. Of course it is a little fatiguing, but it is 
also very interesting.” 

“Were you satisfied with the progress of the 
Academy Schools, as shown by their last display 
of paintings and sculpture ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Boughton, ‘there seemed to 
me some very promising students.” 

‘“‘T want to have your opinion on the illustration 
of books,” I said. ‘You are, I know, a collector 
as well as an illustrator, therefore your opinion 
132 


ber Charles Keene’s intense 
appreciation as he first 
showed me this very book.” 

“You prefer woodcuts to process engraving,” 
I said, after Mr. Boughton had pointed out with 
the passionate appreciation of astudent some of the 
finest examples of the superb work of Menzel and 
the other men who immediately followed him on 
similar lines. ‘“ Yet do not you feel that your Rip 
Van Winkle drawings would have been more faith- 
fully reproduced by photographic process ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Boughton ; “ we tried that first, 


1. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
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and on the whole we found it unsatisfactory.” 
“ Perhaps some of the blocks, especially in the small 
paper edition, do not come out as well as others, 
but the artist is a very clever young engraver.” 
“The drawings must have taken you a very long 
time ?” 
“Yes; nearly two years. I 


a man of Mr. Boughton’s attainments devoted 
almost as much care to each little head or tail piece 
as he would bestow on a picture to be shown at 
the Royal Academy. 

“Are these sketches in 
book illustration ?” 


colour intended for 





remember (Mr. Boughton con- 
tinued with a humorous twinkle 
in his eyes) a reviewer saying 
that in them I had at last 
found my vocation, and ought 
in future to devote myself en- 
tirely to book illustration.” 

“But you will not ?” I broke 
in hastily. He smilingly dis- 
claimed the intention, and 
continued: “In illustrating, it 
is somewhat exhausting to be 
tied down to another man’s 
idea; you read your author 
carefully, you think the 
subject night and day, you alter 
frequently, making study after 
study for various figures in the 
composition, only to find when 
the drawing is ready for the 
engraver, and you re-read your 
text, that some absolutely im- 
portant detail to elucidate it 
has quite escaped you, and 
the whole thing must be re- 
modelled.” 

“Did you employ models for 
all the fifty-two drawings in 
Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh yes; I will show you 
some of the studies ; ” and then 
Mr. Boughton caught up one 


out 














of many portfolios, and as with 
a copy of the book at hand I 
singled out an example and 
compared it with the number of careful studies 
prepared for this one little woodcut not the size 
of a postcard, in view of the care bestowed, I 
could but regret that so much of the exquisite 
beauty of the drawing had escaped the engraver. 
Possibly on another occasion this question may 
be more fully discussed in THe Srupio, for in 
these days of chic drawing for process, when for 
a mere book illustrator to have a model at all is 
considered somewhat superfluously conscientious, 
it seemed a tacit reproof to the careless method 
of many a young draughtsman to discover that 


FROM A CHARCOAL DRAWING 


BY G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A, 

“ Those particular examples were not intended 
for engraving, but are studies for some extra illus- 
trations added to Mr. Avery’s copy of a privately 
printed history, Bradford's Map of New York, 
by W. A. Andrews. This is a copy of the book 
itself, with my first sketches for the pictures on the 
half-title and dedication. There is the first study 
for a young Dutch girl studying the map—in this 
sketch, the second version (which Mr. Boughton 
has kindly permitted to be reproduced here) I 
stood her on a chair, and altered the whole com- 
position; this one of a girl looking over the 
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shoulder of an old gentleman is for the other 
drawing.” 

“Is the custom of adding illustrations in this 
way unusual ?” 

“By no means. It is a recognised branch of 
collecting. I have several examples here ;” and 
Mr. Boughton showed me several books with their 
margins enriched by studies in water-colour, or 
pen-and-ink sketches.” 

“You work rapidly?” I said, turning over a 
portfolio of sketches. 

“Yes ; I think I may say I work very rapidly,” 
Mr. Boughton replied. ‘“ All those rough sketches 
of Constable’s mill on the Stour, you are looking 
at, were done as fast as the colour could be 
dashed on the paper. But in any case I work 
quickly. That study of a head (on an easel near) 
was done in one not very long sitting. Here,” 
uncovering an unfinished picture, “is the painting 
itself, but I wished ta keep a record of the head, 
and so I did this, not so much as a study for the 
picture, as a memento of the sitter.” 

The picture, a portrait of a beautiful child, will 
doubtless be seen in some future exhibition, so 
that it would be premature to describe it here. 

“You must have accumulated many sketches if 
you work so rapidly.” 

“Yes ; I have a quantity in all sorts of medium,” 
said Mr. Boughton. ‘Perhaps these might in- 
terest you. They are a batch of note-books I 
used on my second visit to Holland. You see I 
could not get a book with plain paper leaves in the 
place I first tried, so I used this one with faint blue 
lines—running vertically—and found they were 
rather a help in scaling the composition.” 

I wish it were possible to reproduce pages of 
these amusing note-books—full of rapid impres- 
sions of the common people of the country—in 
cafés, trains, with the inevitable canal, and its 
' picturesque boats constantly recurring throughout. 
For a few pages, more MS. than picture, and then 
as a tempting scene came to the artist’s notice you 
find his less familiar method of noting in words 
abandoned for the pencil he wields in so masterly 
a fashion, and a comparatively highly finished 
sketch is the result, with separate studies of hands 
or jewellery. ‘ These, of course, are merely rapid 
jottings on the spot, but the fashion of studying in 
the open air is not so modern as some people 
think. Why, this study (turning to a portfolio) 
which you may reproduce if you like, was made 
when I was at Econem, with Edouard Frére, in the 
sixties.” 

“T am afraid the object of our conversation has 
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drifted, as conversations will, from the illustrating of 
books,” I said ; and at my request Mr. Boughton 
showed me the charming volumes on Holland he 
illustrated jointly with Mr. E. A. Abbey, which are 
possibly more familiar to many, in Harper's 
Magazine, where they first appeared, and many 
another modern work. Yet his criticism was so 
sympathetic and so broad-minded that it cannot 
be reduced to any partisan formula, and set down 
in didactic fashion. Evidently Mr. Boughton’s 
ideal of illustrations is—the best of its kind in 
every class of art—whether the ora’s Feast of 
Walter Crane, the illustrations to Zes Contes 
Rémois of Meissonier, the Frederick the Great of 
Menzel, Ze Bambou, or the last clever thing by a fix 
de siecle draughtsman in The Figaro, or in Vogue the 
smart New York weekly. Nor would it be fair to 
report his comments upon books and bindings ; 
these are confessions kept for other bibliomaniacs 
and not to be published ; although, oddly enough, 
in spite of being a genuine lover of the external of 
books, he is also a student of their contents as 
well. In short, Mr. Boughton is no one-sided 
artist or critic, but has written as well as illustrated 
books, and reads much, keeping especially an eye 
on current artistic literature. On a side-table you 
will find always the last books and periodicals from 
all parts of the world—America particularly. 
Because he landed in New York at the age of 
three, the great Western nation would fain claim 
him as a native, yet it is satisfactory to English- 
men to know that he was born here, and has 
settled among us since 1861, so that at least thirty- 
six years of his life being spent among us, not to 
mention the trifling fact of his birthplace, should 
suffice to assure us that he is a true Briton. 

“As a last request,” I said, “may I ask you 
how you yourself pronounce your name?” 

“ Both ways,” he said, good-humouredly ; “ but I 
think I prefer it Boughton (rhyming the first 
syllable to ‘aught,’ not to ‘out’).” 


A Kakemono, “A Study of Crows in Winter 
Time,” which we reproduce by the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. F. A. Satow, the owner, was painted 
by Giokuyei, a lady artist in Japan. As it is not 
generally known that professional painting in Japan 
is not confined to men, the picture has an addi- 
tional interest on this ground. The great reduc- 
tion, coupled with the loss of colour, naturally 
destroys much of the effect of this very fine paint- 
ing, which is a peculiarly good example of Japanese 
contemporary art. 





























FROM A _ PAINT- 
ING ON SILK, BY 
GIOKUYEI 


BY KIND PERMIS- 
SION OF MR. F. A. 
SATOW 
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ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. NO. 1X. SHREWS- 
BURY AS A_ SKETCHING- 
GROUND. BY C. G. HARPER. 


Dear M.,—Here we are, amongst the proud 
Salopians, who, in 
truth, are not less 
hospitable than 
haughty. But really 
their pride, though 
proverbial, is nothing 
more than a_ just 
valuation of them- 
selves and their de- 
lightful county, the 

most fertile, the 

most varied, and 

—think of it !—at 
once the most pic- 
turesque and un- 
known of the mid- 
land shires. 

We came into 
Shrewsbury, the 

% capital of this un- 
PULPIT IN STATION YARD known land, in quite 
the bestand most un- 
conventional way : walking into its curiously narrow 
and crooked streets frora the lovely meads and pyra- 
midal hills of South Shropshire ; 
from Ludlow,where the romantic 
Teme flows in a deep gorge 
between that old town and the 
Herefordshire village of Lud- 
ford, through Stretton valley to 
these purlieus, where the Severn 
rolls a yellow flood round three 
sides of the town, beneath four 
bridges and past the Norman 
keep that frowns across the tide 
to the still more significant and 
lowering Gaol, standing beyond 
the outmost walls. Two only 
of these bridges are old, the 
Welsh Bridge and its English 
fellow, so called because they 
afford the “reddie waye” to 
England and to Wales. 

For, indeed, we are close upon 
the Welsh borders, and it is not 
long since Cymru was spoken 
here in the market-place, when 
the flannel-makers of Welshpool 
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resorted hither as their best and most instant mart, 
and stunned the English with their hideous tongue. 

We came into the town—shall I say it?—on 
a Sunday, and, arriving upon the English Bridge, 
stared, astonished, at the number of inns that 
fronted us, upon Wyle Cop. We regarded all 
these inns doubtfully, and, observing an old man, 
dressed in the blackest and glossiest of Sunday- 
best, sought of him what we considered would be 
the specialised opinion of an old inhabitant as to 
the individual merits of these hostelries. For I 
must tell you that the very best way of fleeting a 
sketching tour is to lodge at an old-fashioned inn 
when you are staying in the towns, and to rusticate 
in the villages at the likeliest farmhouse to which 
Providence may direct your steps. So shall you 
fare well and find delight where others find but the 
manners of the town at a sordid second-hand. 

But to return to our ancient. Heturneda sour, 
Puritanical face towards us, and said, in a provincial 
accent, more Salopia, “I canna tell ye nohow; I 
dinna frequent no such places myself.” We wished 
him a convivial day, and turned upon our heels, 
rebuked, but not contrite, still true to our prefer- 
ences for licensed houses over temperance hotels 
or private dwellings. 

We were, on this occasion, travellers beyond 
doubt or question, and readily found suitable 
quarters at an old-fashioned inn, bearing the 
most incongruous title of the Lion and Pheasant, 
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in that curiously-named street Wyle Cop. Here 
we stayed while we made ourselves acquainted 
with Shrewsbury, and came in and went out, day 
by day, rubbing shoulders with market folk and 
strange characters from outlying villages. We took 
our meals in a little slip of a room that looked out 
upon the courtyard where carriers’ carts and far- 
mers’ traps rattled over the cobble-stones under the 
archway leading from the street. The most striking 
feature of this room was a china mantel-ornament 


that purported to be a likeness of Louis Napoleon, 
seated, apparently, on a humorous carthorse. As 
you could never otherwise have guessed this to 
be intended for Napoleon III., perhaps it is 
as well that his name has been placed on the 
pedestal, so that there may be no doubt about the 
identity of this warrior bold, who looks like some 
gay Lothario of medizval times, or an Alonzo 
from the romantic and Italian pages of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. 

But if our inn was quaint, how shall I describe 
the quaintness of the old timbered shops of Shrews- 
bury? the medizval Butchers’ Row, the tottering 
tenements of the old suburb of Frankwell, crying 
aloud to be sketched before they are either burnt 
by accident or destroyed by vandalic intent ; or the 
crazy stalls of Mardol? These things are to be 


seen, not to be adequately pictured in prose. But 
the very names of these places are ear-compelling : 
few towns retain so many singular nomenclatures. 
Wyle Cop, of which I have already spoken, is a 
somewhat lurid-looking name: its meaning, how- 
ever, is simple enough, being just “ Hill Top,” and 
no more ; but the un-English words have a strange 
sound, and a fascination that seems to have not 
been lost upon Tom Ingoldsby, in his legend of 


’ 


“ Bloudie Jack of Shrewsburie ”— 


STOKESAY CASTLE 


‘Your trunk thus dismantled and torn, 
Bloudie Jack ; 
They hew and they hack and they chop; 
And to finish the whole 
They stuck up a pole 
In the place that's still called the Wylde Coppe."’ 


** Mardol”” = dairy-fold, is the name of another 
thoroughfare ; Dog-pole, or Duck-pool, the title of 
a street near Saint Mary’s Church ; Murivance, the 
survival of an ancient term applied to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Town Walls ; and Shop Latch is 
the extraordinary corruption of Shutte Place, the 
residence, once upon a time, of an old Shropshire 
family. Belstone, Belmont, Mardol Head, The 
Dana, and Pride Hill are other unusual names. 
The site of Shrewsbury, like those of so many of 
our ancient towns and cities, was originally selected 
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for its strategic value and its capacities for defence. 
It stands, therefore, upon a strong position formed 
by a bold bluff round whose sides the Severn bends 
in such a manner as to all but convert the town 
into an island. Only a very narrow neck of land 
remained, in times before the Severn was bridged, 
by which Shrewsbury might be entered, and this 
point was defended by the Castle, originally but an 
earthwork, protected by palisades, at the time when 
Offa drove out the Britons and founded Scrobbes- 





SHREWSBURY CASTLE, 


byrig on the ashes of the British Pengwern. This 
British settlement was formed at the destruction of 
Uriconium, when the Picts and Scots descended 
upon the Romano-British city and massacred all 
whom they could find there. The long train of 
fugitives streamed across the country until they 
came to this defensible spot on which they sought 
refuge from the barbarian hordes, and they and their 
descendants remained here, continually retrograd- 
ing from the state of civilisation in which the 
Romans had left them, until the conquering spirit 
of the Saxons brought Offa to the Severn and drove 
them backwards upon the rugged and inhospitable 
hills of Wales. 
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FROM THE STATION YARD 


‘‘ Pengwern ” was the British descriptive phrase 
for the situation of their settlement, and signified 
“ Head of the Alderwood,” and if we select 
the most likely of the derivations offered by 
antiquarians and philologists for the Saxon 
“ Scrobbesbyrig,” we shall find it exactly fit the 
nomenclature of the people they drove away. For 
“Scrobbesbyrig,” translated into modern English, 
means Scrub-bury, the Town in the Bush ; and it 
is singular to remark, even at the present time, the 
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alders and other shrubs that grow so profusely on 
the little islands in mid-stream of the Severn, 
opposite the town. Other theories take the deri- 
vation of “Scrobbesbyrig” from the name of a 
Norman knight who held lands in Shropshire and 
Herefordshire in the dim and distant times of 
Edward the Confessor; one Richard FitzScrob, 
the terrible builder of ‘‘ Richard’s Castle,” whose 
malignant individuality was sufficiently marked to 
confer his name upon his stronghold for all time. 
But in the multitudes of plausible origins for the 
names of Shrewsbury, Shropshire, and Salop, it is 
impossible to arrive at any positive statement of 
fact. The ingenuity of philologists bent upon dis- 
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covering the origin of a place-name is inexhaustible, 
and is well shown in the theory by which the alter- 
native name of ‘‘Salop” for town and county is 
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derived from the ancient Erse words sa, a stream, 
and /ub, a loop—a physical description of the site of 
Shrewsbury, almost encircled by the loop of the 
Severn. Do you not admire these linguistic 
efforts ? 

But however correct or scientific these theories 
may be, they cannot fail of amusement, so varied 
are they, and so wholly irreconcilable, one with 
another. 

To the Saxons succeeded in due time the Norman 
adventurers in “ Civitas Scrobbensis,” as the old 
Latin charters term Shrewsbury. Then was built 
the frowning castle that even now looks down from 
its rock in a majesty of eight hundred 
years upon the station-yard and the 
railway ; the cabs and carriages ; the 
portmanteaux and Gladstone-bags, of 
modern life. The keep is all that 
is left of Roger de Montgomery’s 
stronghold. The outworks have long 
since disappeared, and the walls of 
the keep itself have been repeatedly 
refaced. The 
modern residence, but the height on 
which the towers stand, and the 
sullen colour of their walls of deep 
red sandstone, give a fine effect as 


interior, too, is a 


one comes from the suburbs of Shrewsbury, low- 
lying amid the level meads beyond the walls. 
More impressive still is the Castle when the sun is 
setting, and the lights of the railway station begin 
to twinkle down below its ponderous turrets. Its 
ruddy walls then take on a silhouetted blackness 
that effectually hides all these innovations and the 
modern touches that are only too visible in the 
broad eye of day. 

When one grows, after a time, wearied of town 
life, there are always interesting sketching-grounds 
within easy reach of Shrewsbury. We came from 
Ludlow on foot, and so I can speak from personal 
acquaintance of these happy hunting-grounds of 
the sketcher. Water-courses abound, and by them 
most do lie the bits that the soul of the artist 
loveth, be he colourist or illustrator whose only 
wear is ink or washes of monochrome. Thus, 
where the river Onny crosses the highway by 
Bromfield, there is an excellent motif in the pebbly 
stream, Bromfield Church, and the row of poplar 
trees known to country folk as the Twelve Apostles. 
There are only four of them now, but after the 
manner of Wordsworth’s “little maid,” they are 
still twelve. Then, near Craven Arms station, 
comes Stokesay, one of the finest and most inte- 
resting domestic buildings of thirteenth-century 
date left to us. Returning thence to Shrewsbury, 
we come at once to the Abbey Church, where in 
the chapter-house the first English Parliament was 
held. Chapter-house, cloisters, and all the domesti« 
offices of this great Abbey are gone; the sole 
remains of them standing, amid coal- and cattle- 
trucks in the railway goods-yard, where the Refec- 
tory Pulpit, a beautiful work in carved stone, stands 
up above the sordid commercialism of its immediate 


neighbourhood. 


C. G. H. 
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A New Designer for Metal-work 


NEW DESIGNER FOR METAL- 
WORK. 

STRANGE, 

Or all the crafts which have of late 

undergone with more or less distortion the ordeal 


BY EDWARD F. 


I.—-TAVERN SIGN, IRON AND COPPER BY H, PEPPER 
of a renaissance, that of the worker in wrought- 
iron and brass has perhaps suffered least. With 
the architectural fashion of Queen Anne houses, a 
revival of the beautiful gates and railings of the 
period was of course inevitable ; and it was perhaps 
equally unavoidable that the pattern-makers re- 
sponsible for it, should content themselves with 
ringing the changes on old elements, with as 
little variation or even ingenuity in the matter of 
new processes as might well be. Work of this 
class, when economy has not debased it to a mere 
strap-work of bent iron is by no means to be 
decried, and is often undeniably good. But it is 
necessarily without originality or invention ; and 
should only be encouraged so long as it takes the 
place of something worse. 

With this solitary exception, we had seen few 
noteworthy attempts at originality of design, or 
execution even, in wrought metals, until an intro- 
duction to the work of Mr. Herbert S. Pepper 
convinced us that here, at last, was a man with 
ideas of his own, and courage enough to break 
through the conventions, or at all events the 
traditions, of his craft by their application. Mr. 
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Pepper began with a long and careful study, from 
the point of view of a practical man, of the iron- 
work of various countries and periods, taking 
careful note of peculiarities of technique as well as 
of design; and thus laying the only possible 
foundation on which his later work could have 
rested. The screen of wrought-iron (Fig. 8), may 
be looked on as an extremely successful exercise 
in historical design; it is, of course, based on 
German seventeenth-century work, but details 
both of ornament and execution are borrowed 
from other sources ; while the composition is Mr. 








FIG. 2,—TAVERN SIGN, IRON AND COPPER BY H, PEPPER 
Pepper’s own. In effective contrast with this 
academic design is the “grille for a door panel” 
(Fig. 3), also to be executed in wrought-iron. 
Here, the motive is entirely original; a pleasing 
variation from the well-worn acanthus being 


obtained by splaying out wrought bars, so as to 





produce uneven thick- 
nesses, and give some- 
thing of the etfect of a 
water-plant. The group- 
ing of the lines is also 


ingeniously suggestive of 


two well-known Persian 
forms ; a hint which Mr. 
Pepper has exploited to 
good purpose in other 
directions, and which 
opens out quite a mine 
of wealth to the intelli- 
gent designer. 

This Persian influence 
is deliberately apparent 
in the “grille for a por- 
titre” (Fig. 4), and the 
“grille for a fanlight ” 
(Fig. 5). The former 
being particularly suited 
to its purpose of simply 
decorating an_ unfilled 
space above a curtain of 
figured texture; 
the 
signed rather as a _ pro- 
tection for glass. ‘These 
introduce 


richly 


while latter is de- 


two designs 


speciality of Mr. Pepper’s—the combination of 
strongly contrasting metals. 
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to our notice 


To a very 


ORTIBRE, 


another 
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DOOR PANEL 
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WROUGHT IRON 


AND ¢ 


OPPER 


extent. this has already 
been tried, in the matter 
of lamps and kettle- 
stands of copper and 
wrought-iron; but 
deliberate attempt 
yet been made in Europe 


no 
has 


to work out all the pos- 
sibilities of light and 
shade which latent 
in smoked, stained, 
burnished wrought metal. 
It is impossible to give 


are 
or 


any adequate rendering 
in mere black and white 
of an effect of which 
colour is 
part; and this must be 
kept in mind in 
sidering those 
by Mr. Pepper which are 


an essential 
con- 


designs 


execution 
in two That 
they should stand the 
severe test of reduction 


intended for 
metals. 


to simple line is no slight 
evidence of their intrin 


sic merit. 


The remaining designs will speak best for them 
selves. They will, I think, make it apparent that the 
modern movement has now its capable expositor 

















in metal-work as well as in wall-papers, textiles, 
or book ornament. The “panel for the front of a 
piano ” is both good in itself and happy in its sug- 
gested application ; that (Fig. 9) to be executed in 
wrought and sheet copper and brass has been 
especially contrived to bring out the potential 
beauties of colour in those two metals. The “ fire- 
screen,” to be 
mounted on a 
backing of cop- 
per gauze,seems 
as bold and new 
in its way as 
anything our 
draughtsmen 
have lately been 
giving us; as 
indeed, with all 
the difficulties 
of commercial- 
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ism in the way, 





is the bracket 
of iron for an 
electric _ light 
lamp; while the 
signs of the “ Phoenix” and “Golden Lion” (Figs. 
1 and 2) are quite admirable, and not to be spoken 
of in the same breath with the gaudy monstrosities 
of gilt and gimcrack with which mine host is gene- 
rally pleased to offend our eyes. 

There remains only a word to say from the 
tradesman’s point of view ; one, by no means to 
be ignored, nor in its fitting place to be despised. 
Mr. Pepper, as a practical man, has not chosen to 
indulge himself with visions. His ideal has been 
to make designs which can be executed with all 
proper economy of labour and material ; but to the 
utter exclusion of shams and humbug. An iron- 
worker will see at a glance that the patterns illus- 
trated can all be directly produced from the mate- 
rial as ordinarily supplied, in bar or sheet, with no 
undue complication of process ; the arrangements 
of colour are necessarily for the craftsman himself. 
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OODCUT PRINTING IN 
WATER COLOURS. III. 


In place of reporting an excel- 

lent paper by Mr. J. D. Batten, 

read lately before a well-known guild, the author 
has allowed an interview on the same subject to be 
given here, as 

a supplement 

to two previous 

articles on the 

-subject of 
water-colour 

block printing. 

**As one who 

has actually ex- 
perimented in 
colour-print- 
ing,” I said to 
Mr. Batten, “it 
will be interest- 
ing to have the 
result of your 
endeavours so 
far.” 

“‘My experiments,” he replied, “have been, as you 
know, an attempt to follow the method of colour- 
printing employed by the Japanese—that is to say, 
to print from wood blocks in water-colours. This 
method introduces limitations and opens up possi- 
bilities very different from those of the ordinary 
colour-printing of commerce, which I believe is in- 
variably in oils, whether done from blocks or from 
lithographic stone. The wet colour is laid on witha 
brush fully over the whole block, staining not only 
the raised portions but the sunken surfaces. Hence, 
I found it is needful to cut the blocks fairly deep 
and avoid placing lines so close together that the 
paint would fill up the spaces between the blot ; 
consequently, all representation of tone, whether by 
means of delicate lines engraved closely together 
or by cross hatching or stipple, is out of the 
question. On the other hand, gradation of tone 
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can be most beautifully rendered by a graduated 
wash of colour over the large surfaces of the block, 
or by wiping off some of the paint with a rag; in 








too closely, what men of another nation or age have 
perfected.” 
“* May I see your own work ?” 














FIG, 7.—PANEL FORK A PIANOFORTE FRONT, COPPER 


short, manipulating the ink much in the same 
way a skilful printer of etchings prints his 
plate.” 

“This would affect the plan of the design from 
the very first, would it not ?” 

“Yes: you must think it out in spaces and lines 
a fair distance apart. By this method a complete 
representation of the appearance of things is abso- 
lutely impossible ; nor could you hope to imitate 
the effect of an ordinary oil painting ; but I would 
not have you think such limitations are irksome. 
They seem to me most helpful in fencing off a 
pitfall into which the 


BY H, PEPPER 
*‘ Certainly ; but I wish to explain that if I con- 
sidered they showed any attainment or accom- 
plishment it would be ridiculous to show them. 
They are, on the face of them, experiments, on the 
face of them failures, but not necessarily less 
on that account. They are at any 
of some of the difficulties to be 


instructive 
rate evidence 
encountered.” 

“Where do the difficulties come in ?” 

“From the very first, with the cutting of the 
blocks. I read that the Japanese cut their blocks 
in cherry-wood and along the grain, not across it. 
So for experiment I 
chose the same method, 





greater part of the colour- 
printing of Europe has 
tumbled, and now lies 
helpless and deplorable.” 

* Accepting in part 
that there is much that 
this method of printing 
must not even attempt, 
what can it do?” 

“One might refer to 
Japanese prints for 
evidence ; but we need 
not conclude they would 
supply the complete 
answer to your question. 
There is no need, and it 


and showed a young 
engraver the blocks at 
South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and gave him an 
outline design to cut in 
their fashion. Although 
he had had seven years’ 
apprenticeship to Eng 
lish wood-engraving, in 
two or three days he 
came back and said he 
found it was impossible 
to cut it along the grain 
in Japanese fashion, and 
he showed why. Then 
I saw that, with English 








would show, I think, but 
little wisdom on our part, Fic. 
to imitate the art of the 

Japanese. They are supreme in their own realm, 
and a large realm it is, but it is not the universe. 
Japan need not block the way. Many generations 
of men might work at this very method of colour- 
printing without coming in touch with the deaden- 
ing influence felt by those who attempt to imitate, 
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ways of cutting and Eng- 
lish tools, it was impos- 
sible to imitate the Japanese with his own knife 
held in his own fashion.” 

“You are speaking now of the outline block, I 


BY H, PEPPER 


imagine ?” 
“Yes; I gave into his objections and asked him 
to cut it in the usual way; but the colour blocks 
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“But I suppose the blocks after all were not the 

chief difficulty ?” 
“No; I fancy that the consistency of the pig- 
ment will be found to 


which, as you see, are very simple, he was able to 
cut with a knife upon some pieces of maple (as I 
was not able to obtain cherry-wood) ; yet these are 
not so well cut as 


some others cut by my 
brother, who had never 
attempted anything of 
the sort before, who 
does not carve, does not 
even draw. The point 


be the most important 
factor in the solution of 
the problem. I tried a 
great number of expe- 
riments with colours 
mixed with various me- 


diums, but came back 
at last to the paints as 


of this would seem to 
show that for cutting 
along the grain, 
almost miraculous skill 
of the modern wood- 
engraver will avail you 
nothing.” 

“Is there any real 
advantage in blocks cut 
along the grain ?” 

“JT have not made 
sufficient experiments to 
determine that point ; 
but if it should turn out FIG, 9.—SCREEN, WROUGHT IRON 
to be advisable to have 
blocks cut along the grain, I expect the most 
likely people to effect it would be those who cut 
the blocks for wall-papers. A comparison of the 
most elaborate Japanese blocks with modern wood- 
engraving, will show that the former are simple 
compared with the latter.” 


the “ {oF 2 Se | made up by English 


colour-makers (of these 
the moist water-colours 
in tubes seemed to work 
more easily), or else 
I mixed the powder 
colours with gum arabic 
with about the same 
result. I found that 
\ adding claret to the 
_@© ~Fa__ colour so mixed, or even 
or <é tele washing on the colour 
with claret instead of 
water, was in some cases an advantage. 

“The chief difficulty is to make the washes of 
colour print evenly. Sometimes I obtained a fairly 
satisfactory result, and then, when I tried to repeat 
the method I had employed, the whole print came 
out blotchy and mottled. The chances of this 
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mishap are certainly lessened by rubbing the block 
with glycerine before laying on the colour. 


IN BRASS 


“Then with regard to 
the printing and the paper. 
The Japanese prints are 
not done with a press, but 
are merely rubbings. I 
have tried my experiments 
in the same way. Here 
the difference between 
Japanese paper and Eng- 
lish paper makes itself felt. 
The former needs only to 
be slightly damped, and it 
will take a print quite easily 
by being laid on the block 
and rubbed by the palm of 
the hand, or else quite 
lightly with some harder 
surface. The latter re- 
quires to be soaked for a 
long time, and then rubbed 
very hard. There is a very 
pleasant quality (but quite 
different from the Japanese) 


in the way in which Cres- ric 


IN WROUGHT IRON 


IN WROUGHT IRON 
II.—FOUR ELECTRIC-LIGHT FITTINGS 


wick and Whatman papers take the printed colour. 
But it is difficult to rub sufficiently hard without 


IN COPPER 


shifting the register. With 
these papers I expect a 
printing-press would give a 
much better result. 

“The first experiments 
in any new method are 
inevitably failures, and 
when one man is working 
alone the number of petty 
failures he encounters in 
an attempt to secure suc- 
cess for some trivial detail, 
is apt to dishearten him ; 
but if a number of men 
who are working at the 
same problem are willing 
to make known any solu- 
tion of a difficulty they 
encounter, I believe when 
all the results of their varied 
experience were brought 
together, the _ technical 
difficulties would soon 


BY H, PEPPER vanish.” 
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‘“* What remains, do you think, before a fair cer- 
tainty of success becomes possible ?” 

“When, by repeated experiments, we have found 
out the best wood for the blocks, and the best 
medium for the paint, the most effectual way of 
applying the pressure and the best kinds of paper 
for receiving the impression—when we have 
mastered these initial problems, then I believe that 
the colour-printing itself will be simple and easy.” 

“You do not mean that it will be easy to produce 
fine colour prints ? 

“‘T am speaking only of getting a good impression, 
of getting the paper to take up the colour you have 
laid on the block in the way you desire it. ThatI 
say, I think, will be found easy, and the production 
of a good print will depend mainly on the judg- 
ment and artistic perception of the printer, and 
very little on any acquired deftness of hand. On 
the other hand, the planning of a good colour print 
will always be, I am convinced, a problem of intense 
and fascinating difficulty. Compared with it, to 
make a good design for black and white is child’s 
play. In their best work the Japanese woodcut 
artists are exceedingly reticent in their use of 
colour. Whether it will be necessary for us to 
observe the same restiaint, we shall have to find 
out for ourselves.” 

“You think, then, that this manner of colour- 
printing will be generally practised ?” 

“I do not suppose that it can ever be adapted 
to the illustration of popular books, books that are 
printed by thousands. It would be difficult to 
strike any rea! harmony between the printed type 
of the page and the water-colour illustration. Even 
if the illustrations were kept on separate pages, the 
liberty entrusted to the printer, and the discretion 
demanded from him, would hardly be compatible 
with the haste involved in producing a large edition 
at a popular price.” 

“ How, then, do you suppose colour prints, at 
once artistic and profitable, could be produced ?” 

**T do not see why such prints should not find the 
same kind of market as etchings. It should be 
possible by this method to produce far more beau- 
tiful things than chromo-lithography or the ordinary 
colour block-printing could give us. The paper 
seems to accept the colour in a happier way than 
it does in lithography, and the actual impress of 
the block has real value, adding the grace of varied 
surface to that of interchange of colour. And as 
compared with the ordinary colour block print, 
there is this inestimable advantage : the possibility 
of obtaining simple masses of graduated colour not 
fretted and teased by stipple or line, but bearing 
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evidence of the free sweep of the brush and the 
flow of the pigment.” 

“ You believe that this opens a new field of art?” 

“Yes : I regard it as an art in itself, and alone ; 
not merely one more method of multiplying copies 
of originals produced by another artist. In this, 
the designer must design, from the first, a print, 
not a painting. Nor will he find the spirit of his 
first intention crushed by a weight of mechanical 
technicalities ; but, on the contrary, discover that 
he has a medium to express himself which will be 
from first to last within the control of his mind and 
hand.” G. 


ALTHOUGH the method of cutting Japanese 
stencils, such as that illustrated on page 75, was 
briefly referred to in the accompanying text, it 
may be worth giving the method of production as 
described in Mr. Andrew Tuer’s One Hundred Illus- 
trations of the Art of the Japanese Stenctl-cutter. Mr. 
Tuer says: “ The artist-workman takes some half- 
dozen sheets of tough paper made of mulberry fibre 
(Broussanetia papyrifera) prepared with the juice 
of persimmon and waterproofed with a hard-drying 
oil. On the top he places the artist’s design drawn 
with ink. The sheets firmly secured, he begins 
cutting with a long thin knife which he pushes 
before him in the same way as a copperplate 
engraver at home uses the burin. Slowly and accu- 
rately the keen blade cuts through the little pile of 
paper following the curves of the design. Where 
there are punctured holes or dots the knife is 
superseded by a fine punch, for if pins were used 
a bur would be formed and the design would not 
print clean and sharp. When the cutting out is 
finished, two of the sheets are damped so that they 
may expand and—what is of equal importance— 
contract equally in drying. One is laid down flat 
and covered with adhesive material. The threads 
are then one by one put in position, the ends 
sticking on to the margins. The second stencil is 
accurately laid over the first by means of upright 
pins placed in the ‘register’ holes already men- 
tioned, the two paper-plates are brought exactly 
together and the threads securely imprisoned. 
The joining of the two plates enclosing the 
threads is so absolutely perfect that a strong glass 
fails to disclose any sign of overlapping or uneven- 
ness. That any one but a Japanese could execute 
such difficult work as this is simply impossible. 
The intersecting threads are so fine that in taking 
an impression the pigment-charged brush ignores 
them altogether.” 
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Yf Industries becomes 
. increasingly attrac- 
tive year by year as the 
work of the Association 
extends. It was a plea- 
sure to welcome a goodly 
number of classes newly 
started, or at any rate 
newly affiliated, and now 
for the first time repre- 
INLAID Picturz. Sted. Such, for in- 
FRAME stance, is that at Comp- 
See se ton Greenfield, near 
Bristol, with its brass and copper repoussé indus- 
try, conducted under the able guidance of the 
Rector of the parish. Not that the classes of 
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SETTLES, INLAID BY ARTHUR SHAW AND JOHN REASON 


longer standing were behind—e.g., those of Lyz- 

wick Hall and Keswick. Mention should also be 

made of the repoussé work from Fivemiletown, in 
150 


Ireland, and of Yattenden, the last-named con- 
tributing some highly artistic mugs and other 
vessels, executed under the direction of Mrs. 
Waterhouse. Some repoussé work, in which the 
admirable influence of Essex House was apparent, 
came from Newton, near Cambridge. It was 
gratifying to find less of the puerile but pretty 
bent iron, and more of genuine smith’s forged 
works—e.g., hinges, &c., from Drayton; and 
brackets, hanging lamps, &c., by the Brothers 
Edwards of East Wretham. 

It is not enough to learn the technique of any 
given industry. The greater difficulty often is to 
know how to employ the skill acquired to some 
serviceable purpose, in the manufacture of an 
article really required for use, as distinct from a 
mere something one may make for the sake of 
making, and then wants to dispose of as quickly 
as possible. Take, for example, embossed leather 
work, a beautiful art which, however, lends itself all 
too readily to the manufacture of useless odds and 
ends. Therefore it was a pleasure to see, for the 
indispensable Bradshaw, a most appropriately de- 
signed leather case, with a ship (it being out of the 
question to make a railway train look decorative 
under the circumstances) in full sail upon the side, 
and the legend “ Time and tide wait for no man.” 
I noticed embossed leather applied to the decora- 
tion of a violin case from Porlock Weir, an excel- 
lent idea which deserved to be carried out better 
than in fact it was. The same place supplies 
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leather purses, with an initial embossed upon them, 
useful and at the same time ornamental. I must 
on no account omit to mention the handsome 
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leather embossing, in one instance executed by the 
Princess of Wales herself, from Sandringham, from 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and from Leighton Buzzard, the 


WALNUT TRAY, INLAID BY 


ODEYNE DE GREY 

work from the last place being heightened in effect 
by delicate colour-tinting in parts. It should be 
observed that at Leighton Buzzard the industry is 
chiefly carried on by cripples, whose condition 
prevents them from engaging in more active 
labour. 

Chip carving is another case in point. The 
technique is easy enough, but the problem is to 
turn it to account. A most effective decoration in 
this process was to be seen on the back of a hall 
chair from Leatherhead. A hanging cupboard 
(after a design of Mr. Voysey’s, as I was informed) 
in carved wood, from 


hinges, however, supplied from elsewhere, struck 


Epsom, the ornamental 


me as handsome, but as a rule, as in the wood- 


carving from Southwold for instance, it seemed to 
me that the execution was superior to the design. 
The carving, which was, perhaps, taking it all 
round, the most satisfactory, 
Old Tyrolese carving, with incised background and 


other parts very often coloured, is extremely simple 


came from Sandbach. 


and as decorative as can be ; but it is distressing 


to recognise a travesty of the same thing, executed 


in relief, minus the colour, and, worse still, all the 
spirit taken out of it in the poor drawing, and this 
too without excuse, for the original is flat, and you 
can rub it with the same ease as a brass. 

Some particularly charming inlay—a_ reminis- 
cence, if I mistake not, of similar work of Mr. 
Lethaby’s or Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s—in various 
kinds of wood, with the introduction here and 
there of silver, copper, or mother-of-pear] 
duced under the direction of Miss de Grey 


Some few 


is pro- 
, in the 
speci- 


parish of St. Saviour’s, Pimlico. 


but it should be under- 


sketches 


mens are here reproduced, 


stood that black and white cannot pre- 


tend to do justice to the colour variations which 
are the special property of inlay work. 

In pottery the artistic standard was scarcely so 
high as it might have been, but the Della Robbia 
ware, under the management of Messrs. Conrad 
Dressler and Harold Rathbone, at Birkenhead, has 
the merit of being quaint in style, and of a very 
distinctive quality. 

The Association, with noble 
support at its back, should be in a position to do 
a great work. But herein also subsists its 
advantage, that it can scarcely venture to decline 
a commission coming from a high quarter. And 
yet the Duchess is a danger, the Countess a con 
tingency of which it is well on occasions to b 
For alas! it is a fact that the Garter and 


and _ influential 


dis- 


ware. 
the strawberry-leaf do not invariably confer on 
them that hold them immunity from bad taste. 
And now and again it happens that his Excellency 
will order, and her Grace, to the chagrin of every 
unprejudiced person, will require the class over 
which she presides to carry out a thing that out 
rages the very name of art. Well, more is the pity ; 
but then the committee should combine to keep 
the monstrous product in the dark. Again, why, 
when they note the evidences of particular skill or 
originality in the member of any local class, do 
they promptly require him or her to attend for a 
course of instruction at the central school? It is 
a practice that may do more active harm than 
good. Books of the Association’s official designs 
were on view at the Exhibition, and I speak from 
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what I saw. ‘The drawings are limited in number 
and for the most part of no very special merit ; 
plenty of examples shown by local schools which 
I could name if I chose being of a higher artistic 
standard. And why, again, hitherto 
practically disallowed the employment of animal 
forms in ornament, and only now at last (thanks, 
Danish traditionary preferences) 
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have they 


I presume, to 














admitted certain Scandinavian interlaced dragon 
shapes? It is a fatal error to press a too general 
use of their own approved, or indeed of any 
one set of, patterns. If the work is to prosper, 
in all earnestness I 
submit that the man- 
agement will have to 
abandon a policy of 
centralisation for 
broader and more gene- 
rous measures. 

Town and country 
alike are comprised 
within the operations 
of the Association, 
which will certainly 
have achieved much, 
if, by cultivating native 
talent in regions never 
so remote, it is enabled 
to establish in different 
districts industrial 
centres in which local 
demands may be ade- 
quately supplied. But 
in order to effect this it 
is necessary to obtain 
the co-operation of employers of industry. Thus 
it is highly gratifying to learn that, after having 
seen some specimens of the carvings of the class 
belonging to the picturesque village of Mayfield 
in Sussex, Mr. Powell, the architect, commissioned 
them to carry out under his direction a carved 
wood screen for Arlington Church in the same 
county ; the result, so far as one may judge from 
a photograph, being entirely successful. 
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The tide of immigration on the part of the 
agricultural population into the larger towns would 
surely be stemmed, if once they were convinced 
that they could obtain remunerative work in, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of, their own homes. 
It is no slight undertaking. That they may accom- 
plish it, and thereby add brightness and comfort to 
the dull lives of the rural peasantry, is an object 
in which the Home Art and Industries Association 
deserves the goodwill and support of the whole 


community. AYMER VALLANCE. 


To Mr. Aubrey Beardsley sooner than to most 
men has come the sincerest form of flattery. 
Oxford, on the occasion of our last visit, was 
pasted over with a very clever imitation of his 
later style signed “ Weirdsly Daubry.” It was 
curious to see the last product of the pictorial 
decadence under an oriel window or close to a 
piece of decoration of the Renaissance. 


The latest addition to signed posters is one by 
Aubrey Beardsley for the well-known Pseudonym 
and Autonym Libraries. It is a version in colour 
of A Girl in a Bookshop, exhibited last autumn at 
the New English Art Club; and forms a very 
striking placard. No doubt the exigencies of 
space prevented the poster being issued with the 
ampler proportions of the sketch ; hence its slightly 
crowded effect. The convention it employs is well 
sustained, and as a device to arrest the attention of 
the most apathetic eye it may be commended 
warmly. Even if the “man in the street ” fails to 
appreciate it, he will hardly be so aggressively 
antagonistic to it as to its predecessor for Zhe 
Comedy of Sighs. 
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N GESSO, AND SOME DE- 
SIGNS IN A COMPETITION 
FOR A FINGER-PLATE. BY 
MATTHEW WEBB. 


It does not fall within the 
scope of this article to treat of 
the actual modelling of relief, 
whether directly in gesso or 
stucco, or indirectly by casting, 
nor of the objects, situations, 
and purposes of adornment to 
which coloured relief can be 
applied. It must be remembered 
that the two extremes which 
meet in coloured relief are, on 
the one hand, relief unpainted ; 
on the other, unraised painting. 


FOR LEWIN 
. SILVER 


If the intermediate degrees be 

many, all presuppose very practi- 

cal acquaintance with both model- 

ling and painting. To the painter, 

gesso especially recommends it- 

self, because much of its manipu- 
lation is practically that of painting it on with the 
brush. 

Of the designs selected to illustrate this article 
those signed “ Josser” and ‘‘ Seaweed” may be 
quoted as quite suitable for this method. Simi- 
larly the palm border of “ Iron’s” design is good. 

“‘ Josser’s,” especially, has all the appearance of 


being made by one who has worked in gesso and 
This 


knows practically what he is designing for. 
particular manipulation of gesso is described by 
Mr. Walter Crane in an article on the subject 
which appeared in THE Stup10 for May 1893; an 
article so felicitous that it is almost presumption to 
attempt to add to it. Those who care for gesso- 


work and have not read it should lose no time in 
doing so. 

More elaborated modelling can be executed by 
mixing fibres with the gesso; by using with stiff 
gesso the modelling tool, which should be kept wet 
or oiled with raw linseed oil ; or by incising, or even 
carving, the dry gesso. 

But such measures all constitute departures from 
the typical gesso-work. It is fairly safe to say that 
when you find your relief occupying a tedious time 
you may suspect the fitness of the design for the 
work, and that it is leading you off into fields which 
are not rightly within the province of gesso-work. 

Take, for example, the heads and bodies of the 
birds in “ Cockatoo’s” design. These would pro- 
bably require an extra interest given to the planes 
of the relief by raising them with gesso thickened 
with fibre. This fibre might consist of pulled 
cotton-wool, or tow snipped with the scissors into 
short hairs. In such a 
case one must be careful 
to mix the fibre well in 
with the gesso, for fear of 
leaving inside the model- 
ling hollows of dry fibre 
not saturated with gesso. 
Several other points re- 
quire explanation in the 
accompanying designs. 


Such a border as that 
“ Booby” employs 
(p. 157) might be cut 
out separately in stout 
cardboard or thin wood, 
glued to the ground 
panel and then covered 
with thin gesso. 

The finger-plate 
“ Boss” is most beau- 
tiful ; it shows an un- 
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usual faculty for decorative designing. It is full 
of the artist’s delight in line. It should be ex- 
ecuted in very low relief, but in cross section 
would require to have the planes of relief varied in 
certain broad curves to give greater value to the 
detail and prevent the close parallel lines from 
teasing the eye. But the relief nowhere need be 
so high that brush gesso would not compass it. 
When one speaks of curved surfaces it is rather a 
flat plane with curved border that is meant, like the 
section of a watch-glass, than what one ordinarily 
understands by a curve. In this design of 
“* Boss’s ” some parts would look well incised, such 
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as the vertical lines over 
the water where the reeds 
occur. In carrying this out 
it might be an advantage 
to experiment first with 
ordinary modelling clay, 
thinned sufficiently to be 
laid on with the brush, 
“slip” in the 























DESIGNED BY J. LITTLE- 
JOHNS BIDEFORD, called 
‘* JOSSER”” sculptor’s studio. Some of 
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those who visited the Colonial Exhibition at South 
Kensington may remember that much architectural 
ornament in the 
Indian Section had 
been executed in 
common clay 
mixed with some 
kind of glue. 

“ Tarpeia” has 
hit on a_ general 
shape for the com- 
bined plates which 
is very happy. The 
leafage would have 
to be executed with 








considerable _ skill 
and much sensi- 
tiveness with regard 
to play of surface 
to keep the work 
from looking heavy 
and empty. The 
medallions should 
be executed in ex- 
tremely low relief in 
successive coats of thin gesso floated over half- 
dry gesso, in the /dte-sur-pdte manner so well 
described by Mr. Walter Crane in the article 
already referred to. 

Among these designs illustrated there are but 
few which, taking into consideration at all the 
structural necessities of handle and lock, can be 
said to have incorporated the keyhole to the 
design. 

It would take too much space here to describe 
in words the really excellent colouring which the 
designers of these finger-plates have for the most 
part adopted. 

With regard to methods of colouring, one may 
consider generally the more simple ones such as 
are likely to be within the compass of a painter’s 
ordinary materials. Experiments and discoveries 
are continually being made of fresh materials, both 
for modelling and colouring. These may be 
extremely interesting, and perhaps valuable, to the 
enthusiastic specialist. Yet it is probable that, 
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however apparently novel, few of them in principle were 
really unknown to art in the past; nowadays many simple 
modifications are, for commercial reasons, exalted into a 
secret which need be no mystery. 

Among the most useful pigments, one may mention 
distemper colours in tube, petroleum colours, colours 
specially prepared for use with amber varnish, and different 





wax vehicles. 

Transparent colouring matter, either in solution or sus- 
pension in the gum spirit varnish, practically constitutes the 
lacquers (using the term very freely), especially used to tint 
the cheaper gilding metals. They are usually sold prepared 
ready for use. Palmer & Co., 78 Old Street, E.C., have a 
varied stock of materials useful in the colouring of reliefs. 
Such lacquer tinting is apt to look thin and poor, and one 
must not demand of it more than a slight and ephemeral 
effect of colour. Nevertheless, as gesso is properly but a 
slight modelling, so the spontaneous, 
unlaboured, easy look which lacquer- 





ing possesses, suits gesso exceedingly 
well, especially for the light orna- 
mental themes which fluent gesso is 
best suited to express. 

Lacquer is best applied over leaf 
metal, whether Dutch or gold ; if put 
over powder metal the stain or lac- 





quer sinks in and increases the dul- 
ness, which is at best always a defect 
of the powder metal. This lacquer- 
ing has the double advan- 
tage,when a cheap metal has 

been used, of preserving 

from tarnishing, and at the 

same time of tinting it. It is assumed always in 
mentioning lacquering that metal is underneath. 




















But many coloured effects can be given at once 
to a relief without any further treatment at all by 
using various bronze powders; it is only neces- 
sary to protect them from the air under a trans- 
parent spirit varnish. They may be alsoapplied mixed with 
size or with varnish (a spirit varnish being better than oil), or 
they may be brushed over, the surface having been purposely 
prepared for them with gold size. Many also, if not ail, of 
these metallic shades may be procured in liquid form ready 
for immediate application. Though the use of these methods 
has been much vulgarised, it is for an artist to raise them 
above the level of the fancy bazaar. One word of warning 
should be given: in many of these lacquers for use with 











the metal, the element of permanence of colour is very 
doubtful, and it would be a pity to waste a carefully 
modelled relief by adding lacquer colouring, unless you 
had preserved a mould of the relief. 
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with shellac or oil may be applied. Paraffin wax 
and stearine may be used in place of beeswax with 
a different diluent. 


Mass 
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There are many simple ways to colour a relief 
without resorting to the colour-box at all. Brown 
shellac, dissolved in naphtha or methylated spirits, 
not only serves the purpose, when required, of 
stopping suction and of hardening and protecting 
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the surface of the relief, but does itself impart a 
tint, fainter or stronger as the coat is repeated. 
The addition of one or other transparent pigment 
will naturally suggest itself, in 
which case it is best to employ 
white shellac. 

Raw linseed oil, and fora 
darker tint, boiled oil, will 
answer the purpose of a slight 
tinting, as will most of the 
varnishes ; while at the same 
time they harden and protect 
the surface. A colouring which 
can be partially washed off if 
required, can be imparted by 
powder colours mixed with 
thin size, a preparation which 
is practically distemper. It is 
sometimes useful thus to be 
able to experiment with a cast 
before committing it to more 
serious and irrecoverable ma- 
terials. Many of the plasters, 
and, of course, gesso of whiten- 
ing, will admit of a large pro- 
portion of powder colour being 
mixed with them without the 
plaster losing its setting quality. 
A manufacturing company, of 
127 Pomeroy Street, Hatcham, 
S.E., prepares a very slow set- 
ting plaster already mixed with 
colours. This affords many 
beautiful colour schemes in 
fair tones which are admirably 
decorative; it has been 
largely used in America. This 
material, Gypsomine, Alabas- 
tine, Plastico, or whatever 
name it is sold under, is un- 
doubtedly very handy for low 
relief, and in a way saves time, 
but it is doubtful whether any 
one who has used the old 
gesso, made of whitening glue 
and oil, making it himself, 
would for general purposes of 
modelling prefer Alabastine. 

Alabastine or the ordinary 
gesso can be painted in water-colours; and a 
general tint of liquid water-colour may be sprayed 
over gesso or plaster by meansof aglass fixing-sprayer. 

Speaking now of more ambitious modelling, for 
all colouring intended to have permanence, it is 
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doubtful whether anything can be found safer than 
oil or wax ; wax being perhaps preferable for large 
work. White beeswax will dissolve in turpentine, 
and with the palette knife can easily be mixed 
with powder colours in small quantities at conveni- 
ence ; addition of turpentine will render the paint 
fluent at the end of the brush. It is often advis- 
able to give a coat of 
wax to the whole 
surface of the relief 
at the start. In 
order to drive the 
wax into the relief 
and incorporate it 
more fully, a hot iron 
may be passed over 
the surface ;_ this 
should be held a 
little way off, or at 
greater or less dis- 
tance, at discretion. 
Were the iron red- 
hot and held too 
near, the heat might 
‘flake up” a brush- 
modelled piece of 
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gesso-work ; held too 
far off, or not hot 
enough, the _ iron 
would not melt the 
wax sufficiently for 
it to sink in. A 
useful implement for 
this purpose is indi- 
cated in the accom- 
panying' sketch. 
This iron tool, 
fitted in a wooden 
handle, can be made 
by any blacksmith. 
A generally useful 
size is about that of 
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a dessert-spoon. Over wax colouring, where a 
touch of extra fineness is needed, ordinary oil 
paint may be used; but wax, when thinned by 
turpentine, will admit of very fine work. It is 
best not to mix more than is required for a single 
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painting; although wax paint keeps well com- 

pared with oil paint. The best method of gesso 

painting is practically one of incessant glazing. 

Whenever possible the natural whiteness of the 
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substance of the relief should be retained during 
the execution of the painting. Do not indif- 
ferently lose this natural white ground for the 
sake of replacing by any substituted white paint. 
If you are forced to resort to an overlaid white, 
use zinc white in wax in preference to flake white. 
Thin zinc white will not darken like thin flake 
white, and is the less likely to be injured under 
heat in the wax method. The finished work may 
then have a final varnishing of wax, again made to 
flow by slightly heating. When perfectly dry it 
will bear polishing with a soft silk rag. 

Oil paint darkens under most conditions ; on a 
relief it becomes opaque and heavy. The paint 
should always be thin and flooded on. Thick 
paint would be more likely to peel off, and to show 
a texture of the brush strokes. It is well to re- 
member that paint is used here not in the painter’s 
sense, to paint with, but merely to find colour. 
In ordinary descriptive painting, texture may be a 
desideratum ; but on a relief is always in doubtful 
taste, and of doubtful value. As a rough rule, 
one might say never stroke the colour on, but 
rather dab it or pat it on, with the brush held 
perpendicularly to the relief. Where it is neces- 
sary to use opaque colour, it should be em- 
ployed almost as if it were metal, or used in 
spots of colour, with the effect of precious 
stones. Since thinness of paint combined with 
covering capacity is to be desired, there is 
sometimes an advantage in laying on opaque 
colours in tempera. Work begun in tempera can 
of course be finished in oil; a method which 
was probably that of the earliest oil-painting. 

For association with actual metal, oil is admirably 
fitted. It especially lends itself to an enrichment 
which is secured by dragging powder gold across 
the high projections of the relief. If a whole 
surface be gilded, beautiful effects can be obtained 
by rubbing colour down into the hollows and 
wiping it off from the ridges with a soft rag tightly 
wrapped round the finger-tip. The rag should be 
perpetually shifted in order to offer always a clean 
surface to the paint. If it be required to wipe it 
off still more sharply, use a little benzine ; dipping 
the rag (still round the finger) into it. This will 
fetch off some of the gold ; but delicate retouching 
will be easy, if you apply a little powder gold with 
the end of a brush ; the powder gold can be mixed 
with the oil medium on the palette. Copal medium 
answers very well. <A long flat brush is best for 
dragging the gold, which should be used rather 
dry, trying in fact to secure a touch which is at 
once full of intention and yet admits of the charm 
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of accident. The common bronze powders last 
very well if protected from the air bya coat of 
varnish ; but real gold is so comparatively in- 
expensive that it is wise to use it for work of any 
importance. To lay on gold-leaf is an art well 
worth acquiring, and, after two or three failures, 
will be found byno means impossible, given patience 
and care. You will not keep to your contours 
at first, but the trade-gilder will never know the 
edge you intended to keep. The amateur gilder is 
sometimes much helped by using transfer gold-leaf ; 
the metal is attached to tissue-paper, which, how- 
ever, it readily leaves to adhere to the sized ground. 
It can be handled, and cut neatly to the required 
shape with scissors. Naturally you will do all leaf 
gilding before you begin colouring. Silver must 
always be locked up from the air under a coat of 
varnish. Aluminium is a safer substitute, although 
its heaviness of colour is sometimes a disadvantage. 
One may see the danger of using silver in the long 
panel painting by Fra Angelico in the National 
Gallery, where the trumpets have turned black. 
It is wise to have a separate palette for all gold- 
work, and for gold and all metals it is well to 
insist that all appliances should be kept scru- 
pulously clean. 

Oil or wax will admit of your washing the relief 
with soft sponge and clean warm water during the 
execution of the painting. A moistened finger 
will take away fine dust off dry paint ; but dusting 
or brushing it always rubs a little of the dust in, thus 
permanently soiling the surface. Make a resolution 
never to paint over a hair, ora grain of dust, but 
always to stop and pick it off with the scraper. It 
is not idle to insist on this precaution ; nothing so 
fatally cloys, sullies, and coarsens such work as we 
are considering. The surface, if rightly laid on, is 
quite textureless, and therefore the dust is much 
more apparent than it would be in a picture where 
a feeling for textures is the life of manipulation. 

Metal is always valuable in colouring a relief, 
because it forces you to avoid realistic treatment. 
It should be used as colour rather than as repre- 
senting metallic objects. You will find valuable 
suggestions for its treatment in early Italian work. 
Gilding is especially good. Gold is preferable to 
white metal, for the background, which you cannot 
then treat naturalistically as landscape. Severity, 
simplicity, convention must be observed in the 
colouring no less than in the modelling of objects 
in a relief. Where the background is plain, it is 
well to burnish the gold ; when the gold should be 
laid upon a slightly undulating uneven surface, 
roughened with brush stroke, to give greater play 
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of light; do not afterwards attempt to touch 
the burnish with colour. A very beautiful gold 
background may be obtained by the use of diapers; 
for which old illuminations and many early pictures 
show precedent. The diaper pattern, if raised, may 
of course be laid on with the brush and thin gesso. 
For a sunk diaper, a die was generally used ; which 
can be easily made in plaster hardened by being 
mixed with thin alum water. Model the diaper, 
mould it in wax, and fix a cast from the wax on 
the end of a piece of stick by means of “ knotting,” 
or black elastic glue from the nearest shoe-shop. 
The diaper may be varied in pattern ; you will find 
it offers an opportunity of introducing allusions to 
many little cognate interests, which would be dis- 
tracting to incorporate more fully in the main 
design of the relief. 

The best framing for a relief is a simple archi- 
tectural moulding ; the worst, anything approach- 
ing the appearance of an ordinary picture-frame. 
Do not be tempted to put a relief under glass ; the 
best protection is a final coat of hard oil-varnish, 
such as copal or amber. Inthe case of wax paint- 
ing, wax itself may form a final varnish. 

As regards schemes of colour, it is well to bear 
in mind that colour must elucidate. Consequently 
in colouring, for instance, any single figure, be 
cautious of introducing violent contrasts of tone. 
Here again the study of the earlier masters helps 
us, and it is surprising how much their harmony 
was obtained by cunning distribution of primaries 
and secondaries, to use old-fashioned terms. They 
did not (as does the pictorial artist) paint in greys. 

Bearing in mind that it is not sculpture which is 
under consideration, but relief intended for paint- 
ing, you may, with a view to clearness and often 
for purposes of softening, paint a dark outline 
round a form ; sometimes this may be against gold, 
shading it off rapidly inwards on to the body of 
the form. Where painted colour comes against 
painted colour, it is still wise to soften with dark- 
ness the edge of the lighter coloured form. Gene- 
rally this shading is best done with warm colour, 
such as burnt sienna or burnt umber. These, 
however, are but rough rules of practice, and after 
experience enable the worker to ignore them 
at discretion. In colouring, proceed first from 
those objects which by the nature of things have 
their colour settled. You have then colour data, 
and perhaps a colour predominance, from which 
sentiment and the colour instinct will develop 
harmony. Do not too quickly seek the safety 
of dull hues, but be fearless of colour; and re- 
member (speaking perhaps not scientifically, but 


as an artist) that of all colours, reds are most 
typically “colour” as contrasted with white or 
grey light. 

Colour can often be toned, not by touching it at 
all, but by catching the eye by some spot coloured 
sharply to the complement. Thus on drapery you 
may often break sufficiently the more general 
colour over the whole of it by the colouring of the 
pattern upon it. 

In the modelling, be content to strive for 
beauty of line and only large indicativeness of 
shapes ; leaving for the skill of the sculptor that 





BOOK-PLATE DESIGNED BY E. H, NEW 


observance of minutely varying forms which dis- 
tinguish life and reality, a development of the 
modeller’s art which does not bear colouring, the 
use of which is better justified upon very low and 


slight relief. M. W. 


ROM GALLERY, STUDIO AND 
MART. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE impression left by a careful in- 

spection of the 786 exhibits of the 
National Competition, 1894, now on view in 
the iron building of the inner quadrangle at 
South Kensington, is mildly disappointing. Nor 
does a second visit remove the conviction that it 
is not on the whole quite equal to last year. Yet, 
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as must needs be, there are not a few creditable 
designs, and the report of the Examiners strikes . 
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A BOOK-PLATE 


one as being more thorough and their advice even 
more valuable than usual. 





To criticise the work on its own merits would be 
tempting ; but it may be argued that the exhibition is 
to prove whether the student has learned the lessons 
which can be taught, not whether Nature has given 
him the genius for inventing design or creating new 
harmonies of colour. If looked at simply as the 
result of teaching, one may be fairly content ; but 
if examined to discover new genius it is less satis- 
factory, and the doubt will arise whether the enor- 
mous national expenditure is justified by the 
result. 





The most striking things this year are :—Oliver 
Wheatley’s nude figure (No. 784); Lilian Simp- 
son’s Zorso (No. 62z); a modelled book-cover 
(No. 624) ; a wall-paper design (No. 28), by A. A. 
Carpenter; Fred Appleyard (No. 54); Caroline 
Thornhill’s frieze and filling (No. 22); Francis 
Heron’s stencil (No. 220); Harry P. Clifford’s 
etchings of doorways (No. 628); and two frames 
of coloured drawings of fishes, by Joseph Vinall 
(No. 642). 





Later we hope to be able to illustrate some 
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more of the designs, for several have already 
appeared in our pages, notably No. 16, stained 
glass, by Bernard Sleigh, which took the first prize 
in our Competition ; No. 688, a design for surface 
decoration, by Léon Solon; and a few of the pen- 
drawings by students of the Birmingham School. 





A very interesting Exhibition of the Applied 
Arts, by members and associates of the Society of 
the Quest and the Birmingham Guild: of Handi- 
craft, lately held in Birmingham, included several 
book-plates, one of which, cut on wood by Charles 
Carr from a design by E. H. New, we are permitted 
to reproduce on the previous page. 





The book-plates Mr. R. Anning Bell has kindly 
allowed us to reproduce here need no detailed de- 
scription. 
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WILLIAM PARK 
INSON 


A BOOK-PLATE BY R. ANNING BELL 
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The Sea-Maiden 


HE SEA MAIDEN: A PAINTING 
BY HERBERT J. DRAPER. 


OnE of the most notable pictures in 
this year’s Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was unquestionably No. 370, Zhe Sea 
Maiden, by Herbert J. Draper; which, although 
painted by an outsider, was given a place of 
honour on the line of Gallery V. Its motto being 
the italicised lines in the speech of Chastelard, 
which occurs in the first scene of act iii. of 
Swinburne’s poem : 


‘* Have you never read in French books the song 
Called the Duke’s Song, some boy made ages back ; 
A song of drag-nets hauled across thwart seas 
And plucked up with rent sides, and caught therein 
A strange haired woman with sad singing lips, 

Cold in the cheek, like any stray of sea 

And sweet to touch ? so that men seeing her face, 
And how she sighed out little Ahs! of pain, 

And soft cries sobbing sideways from her mouth, 
Fell in hot love, and having lain with her, 

Died soon ?"’ 


As by the artist’s permission we are enabled to 
reproduce photographs not merely from the picture 
itself, but from two of the studies for it, detailed 
description of the work is needless. 

Nor is it needful to dwell on the months of 
elaborate study for the picture ; the hunt for typical 
heads, the building up of models, for the ship and 
various parts of the properties, the studies of surf 
and sea, and the slight changes made during the 
progress of the work. Still less is it obligatory 
to record Mr. Draper’s student record, brilliant 
although it was, including the R.A. Prize for the 
decoration of a portion of a public building in 1887, 
and the Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship in 
1889. The design which took the prize in 1887, 
was a composition, Spring, afterwards carried out 
in fresco, 18 ft. by 7 ft., on the wall of the Nurses’ 
Refectory of Guy’s Hospital. 

Not merely is Zhe Sea Maiden full of intrinsic 
interest, but it seems to mark definitely the 


new movement which is in the air at present—the 
return to “subjects” and to “colour” for its own 
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BY HERBERT J. DRAPER 
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sake, as opposed to a literal transcription of natural 
effects wherein the ideal of the tinted photo- 
graph sways the artist ; rather than the preparation 
of a panel of dexterously arranged lines, and gay 
masses of colour which shall be in every sense a 
decorative adjunct to a room, and not so many feet 
of more or less selected Nature seen through an 
opening in the wall. 

This movement, whether for ultimate good or ill, 
is obviously attracting many of the best of our 
younger men, and one feels that its future historian 
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Sim. 








FROM A STUDY ON BROWN PAPER 


must needs give a prominent place to Zhe Sea 
Maiden, which is certainly a typical example of the 
new departure—new at all events so far as Burling- 
ton House is concerned. 


DECORATION 
BY CHARLES 


NOTE ON THE 
OF THE DAY. 
HIATT 


THE cynic, in view of the pervading 
lack of beauty, may well be excused if he ask 
whether anybody, save the decorators, cares 
about decoration at all. Many men and most 
women have, it is true, a very real affection for 
pretty things, things which are pretty in a trivial 
sense, but have no claim at all to be considered 
beautiful. If the designer can achieve this 
standard of prettiness, and can content himself 
with it, he reaps a golden harvest, as do all those 
who supply a demand. And yet it seems to be 
true that the average Philistine cannot be satisfied 
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to admire anything short of the best, on the same 
principle as man, in spite of a host of excuses for 
being bad, is so surprisingly good. Show him the 
way, and he will strive ever so valiantly to keep in 
it. Did he not at the command of the “ Preacher 
Appointed” do homage to the squint-eyed 
Madonnas, and, somewhat later, was he not induced 
to forego the gay chintzes that were dear to him, 
for the chaste melancholy of faded yellows and 
joyless greens? And after the sunflower and the 
lily had fallen from his faltering hands did he not, 








BY HERBERT J. DRAPER 
when the word reached him, turn his eyes to Japan 
and swathe his rooms in flimsy and uncomfortable 
Oriental draperies, albeit he could not tell why a 
work of art by Utamaro or Hokusai is to be pre- 
ferred to a Japanese article made by the hundred 
gross for the English market? It were surely vain 
after all this to deny his good intentions. 

And it must be confessed that from the deco- 
rative ideals of our grandfathers we have gone very 
far. Whether our progress is actual and not seem- 
ing, whether we can honestly congratulate our- 
selves that we are not as they of the Great 
Exhibition, is open to argument. The old-fashioned 
sitting-room had a certain character of its own ; 
emphatically it was comfortable. The carpet with 
its riot of flowers, the stiff chintz that glistened like 
a varnished wall-map, the group of wax-fruit under 
a bell-jar, the debauch of antimacassars invented 
by the profane in rivalry of Joseph’s coat—these 
things, taken singly, were hideous enough in all 


conscience. But they produced an ensemble such 























as it was, they were without the pretence of art, and 
they were innocent of imitation. Between the 
artistic value of the middle-class room of those 
days and the middle-class room of these, there is 
not so vast a difference as we like to think. The 
modern room is hardly less discordant, although in 
detail it is infinitely better. However informed 
with style the separate things may be, they are 
rarely brought together congruously. To have a 
room in which your chairs talk to you of Chippen- 
dale, your fender of the early Georges, your wall- 
paper of the days of Chaucer, with here and there 
a muttering of Queen Anne, is not to achieve 
decoration, but to amass possibly decorative 
objects. And when you add to this incongruity 
the incongruity of trifles, the bringing together of 
an ebony elephant from Colombo, a bit of Georgian 
silver, a Satsuma jar, a Chelsea shepherdess, your 
room is transformed into a curiosity-shop. Of 
course with a long enough purse you may employ 
a single firm to supply every article of furniture, to 
choose every wall-paper, every carpet, every deco- 
rative object, and in this way you will achieve con- 
gruity, but it will be the congruity of a museum 
filled with objects of a single period. It will bea 
triumph of careful and consistent imitation. That 
Mr. William Morris has produced very beautiful 
rooms is not to be denied, while Messrs. Liberty 
can supply you with charming Oriental arrange- 
ments, but to the average proprietor of a villa the 
acquisition of such rooms would be the prelude to 
an appearance before the Official Receiver. To 
the man who is as far removed from plutocracy as 
from pauperism they are simply impossible, and it 
would seem as if he were to be condemned for ever 
to a decorative pot pourri on the one hand, or to 
cheap orientality on the other. Is it possible to 
invent a style for him ? 

It is obvious that the best art is that which is 
most clearly the outcome of the time of its pro- 
duction ; the work of art most significant of its 
moment is precisely that which ultimately becomes 
classical. ‘To give to art the complexion of the 
time, boldly to express the actual in verse, in paint- 
ing, in decoration, is the thing infinitely desirable. 
In painting, Dégas has expressed the ballet-girl 
and the café, and Mr. Whistler has given us the 
London rag-shop, while Mr. Sargent has immor- 
talised La Carmencita. All this time our decora- 
tive designers have been mumbling old formulas 
and have combined ina gigantic scheme of imita- 
tion. No past style has escaped the sincerest 
form of flattery. The dignified rigidity of Greece, 
the grotesqueness of the Middle Ages, the in- 
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comparable elegance of the days of the Pompa- 
dour, have all been laid under contribution. Even 
that which was only questionably good in its own 
day has been reproduced. Occasionally an artist 
seems to have resolved to be new ; sometimes he 
has succeeded, but more often he has failed. Mr. 
Walter Crane certainly did not succeed in reducing 
the dress-coat into decoration, and Mr. Woolner did 
not convince us that the London servant-girl 
whitening the front doorsteps was possible as 
sculpture. The mower interpreted by Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft succeeded not by its modernity, but 
by its rusticity. 

Hardly anything has been done to induce the 
average man to exchange cheap medizvalism or 
toy-shop orientality for a style more appropriate 
to his existing surroundings. It may be that a 
new style, or even a radical modification of old 
forms, is as impossible in decoration as it seems 
to be in architecture. If the best that can be 
done in the way of original architecture is a mere 
mixture of old styles, may we be preserved from 
any further experiments; let us continue our 
homage of pure imitation. But if our designers 
could infuse into their work something of the spirit 
of their day, something unmistakably the outcome 
of the present, the result would undoubtedly be 
interesting and might be important. Efforts, bril- 
liant efforts, have been made, but they have been 
very specialised. Chéret, for example, has suc- 
ceeded in expressing one aspect of France as he 
sees it. The heat, the hurry, the vexations, the 
lurid excitements, the curiosity, the unanticipated 
graces of the Paris of our day are all to be found 
in his work. The great wall pictures are reminis- 
cent neither of Athens nor Florence. They are the 
natural decorative outcome of the Moulin Rouge. 
It would be very curious to see what Chéret would 
make of a wall-paper, to see whether the limitations 
necessarily imposed on him would destroy his 
joyous charm, or whether he would triumphantly 
introduce a new style. 

While in England we certainly do not seem to be 
onthe eve ofa decorative revolution,we undoubtedly 
possess a number of very vigorous young decorative 
designers who, to some extent, express the spirit 
of their day. To say that they are not derivative 
would be to say a great deal too much. Even the 
intensely personal, the poignantly modern art of Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley is in part the outcome of what has 
gone before, and the finer, more subtle work of Mr. 
Shannon has clearly had forerunners. But these 
artists are neither content to bewithout a style on the 
one hand, nor to work in an old style on the other. 
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To what they have acquired they have added much 
of themselves. Of Mr. Rothenstein it is perhaps 
too soon to speak. So far, in picture and litho- 
graph, he has, considering his age, proved himself 
an artist of amazing cleverness. Mr. Dudley 
Hardy does so much, and does it so well, that he 
is already a force to be reckoned with. Following 
in the footsteps of Chéret, he has begun by making 
the English poster chic and charming, and in this he 
is being helped by Mr.Griffenhagen and Mr. Raven 
Hill. Mr. Anning Bell has made essays in various 
mediums, and all these have been characterised by 
a singular charm, a most alluring grace. He is 
quite one of the most capable of the garde joyeuse 
of modern decorative designers. 

It may well be urged that so far these clever 
artists, and those who are making similar efforts, 
have limited their activities to a narrow field. They 
have not attempted to modernise our carpets or to 
do anything on an heroic scale. It may be they 
will never attempt to do so, but their achieve- 
ment, so far as it has gone, is clearly marked. 
Instead of a stupid water-colour or one of the 
oils of commerce, you may decorate your walls 
with admirable and comparatively inexpensive 
lithographs by Mr. Shannon and Mr. Rothenstein. 
In the matter of the making of the book, a whole 
series of welcome changes have been brought 
about. Mr. Ricketts and others have made 
the cloth cover a thing of beauty; Mr. Beardsley 
and a few more have revived the decorated title- 
page ; while Mr. Horne and Mr. Anning Bell anda 
good many others have designed book-plates which 
add a new charm to the book in which they are 
placed. The poster, as we have seen, is rapidly 
becoming artistic. In very nearly all their work, the 
artists I have named remain emphatically modern. 
They invent and do not revive, and herein lies their 
chief interest. It is to be hoped that the change 
thus begun may continue. It will be interesting to 
see whether more important things than posters and 
book-covers can be made both actual and artistic. 

CuaRLeEs Hiatt. 
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OME PAINTINGS 
CRAWHALL, JUN. 
MARTIN. 


Ir was quite in keeping with the fitness 
of things artistic that the first exhibition of the col- 
lected works of Mr. Joseph Crawhall, jun., should 
be held in Glasgow. For in this art centre, espe- 
cially on the part of those who support the new 
movement, much appreciation has been shown for 
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Some Paintings by Joseph Crawhall 





his work. The opportunity of seeing it had hitherto 
been far too seldom afforded at our exhibitions, 
which have always left both lovers of pictures and 
painters anxious for more. 

The chief characteristic of his style is a love 
for beautiful colour (a fine quality of grey often 
being the scheme adopted), combined with master- 
ful technical accomplishment. Each tone is re- 
markable in its range and harmony, and each spot 
of colour, so exquisitely laid down, has a distinct 
value in the picture. Again, it is evident that every 
wash of the brush reveals a whole world of analysis 
both in character and form. In even the smallest 
of his sketches, which seemingly appear so slight, 
there are always noticeable qualities of colour and 
decoration that mark the work as peculiarly inter- 
esting and noteworthy to an observer. Mr. Craw- 
hall has formed for himself a unique style which 
shows an originality of artistic expression alike in 
composition and decorative effect. In it there is 
no trace of that “ still life” feeling too apparent in 
water-colour work to-day. It is brimful of vitality, 
showing at once the direction of his method and 
his ability to seize the dominant features of his 
subject, and carry it through from beginning to end 
with perfect symmetry of style and character. 

As regards the particular phase or branch of 
pictorial art—the artistic record—of animal life, 
with which Mr. Crawhall has so far evinced most 
sympathy, he occupies a position that few can 
equal, one, indeed, which is not easy to approach, 
though many are imitating him. 

Although most of the artist’s work is water- 
colours, at times he expresses his impressions by 
means of pastel ina most capable and dexterous 
manner. In another class of work he is very suc- 
cessful, using the pen for his outline, and filling 
it in with a wash of colour, a style of treatment 
which has a distinct charm of its own. Many of 
his small sketches are delightfully epigrammatic ; 
as one, for instance, where he indicates a row of 
rabbits sitting among corn, hiding from the sports- 
man who passes along by the stile without seeing 
his game, and others where he gives the impres- 
sion of an up-to-date young lady on a racecourse, 
or depicts scenes on the hunting-field and incidents 
in “horsey” life. Mr. Crawhall is still young, 
having been born but little over thirty years since 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. From his boyhood the in- 
stinct towards drawing and painting was clearly evi- 
dent, more especially his love for sketching animals. 
In this he was no doubt inspired by his father, who 
was clever with the pencil and an enthusiastic 


sportsman. At the beginning of the eighties, in 
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Mr. 
artist with whose work he has much in common, 
he illustrated delightfully a second edition of his 
father’s Zhe Compleatest Angling Booke. About 
the same time he accompanied Mr. E. A. Walton 


collaboration with James Guthrie, a brother 


and a number of the younger Glasgow painters, 
who by-and-by were to “ make art history ” through 
the new movement in Glasgow, to a little village in 
the Scottish highlands called Brig o’ Turk. Here 
he did many studies in oils and black and white of 
horses and animals. There can be little doubt but 


that he influenced his fellow-workers in an unmis- 
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detail. 


His pic- 


what to utilise in the matter of 
tures are entirely free from the trivial and useless, 
showing no complications of uncertainty and _ lack- 
ing nothing of that spontaneity which is the great 
charm of water-colour work. 

In Zhe Aviary these qualities are pronounced, 
not unduly, but with a reserve in artistic sympathy 
The 
jury at the Munich International Exhihition a few 


with the rich colour scheme of the subject. 


years back awarded this picture a gold medal. 
The Barb Horse in Stable, while also embodying 


admirable technical qualities, is, however, more 
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““A BULL FIGHT 
takable manner in their serious searching after 
truth. Later he painted with Mr. Guthrie in 
Crowland, where he also continued his studies of 


Still earnest 
desire to further his technique, he went to Paris, 
Mons. Aimé Morot ; 


but learning little from the régime of the atélier 


animal life. later, with the sam 


and joined the studio of 


where the aims of the artistic teaching were entirely 
out of harmony with his own ideas. He preferred to 
study outside, in the Parisian boulevards, in the 
parks, and in the country where more congenial 
matter was to be found. 

In the this 
article many of the typical points in the painter’s 


reproductions which accompany 


brush-work may be noted : the charm of his design 
and composition, and the distinct evidence of that 


quality, knowing exactly 


most excellent artistic 
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noteworthy on account of the delightful subtlety of 
colour, so refined and beautiful, its clearness of 
tone values, and its repose unbroken by any dis 
turbing element. Among recent work, perhaps the 
finest is the series of drawings which depict the 
Mr. 
In 


these subjects are markedly evident all the artist’s 


incidents of the Spanish Bull-ring, where 


Crawhall found much to inspire and fascinate. 


wonderful power of concentration, vitality in record 
ing, and susceptibility to impressions of animal life. 
To enumerate even the more prominent of the 
pictures which the Société des Beaux Arts hung in 
the recent exhibition, would be of littke moment at 
this period of Mr. Crawhall’s life, so we have con- 
fined our article to a brief indication of the parti- 
cular quality of his work, which assures his position 
as one of our most distinguished painters. 
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The Barb Horse in Stable and The Aviary be- 
long to Mr. William Burrell, and the Bull Fight to 
Mr. George Burrell, by whose kind permission they 
are here reproduced. D. M. 








‘*THE AVIARY” 


ETTERS FROM ARTISTS TO 
ARTISTS. NO. X. VENICE AS 
A SKETCHING-GROUND. BY 
FRANK RICHARDS. 


My pEAR C.,—After the hasty good-bye at 
Victoria, D H and myself soon settled 
down, and collecting together the few reasonable 
thoughts we had left in us, sought to plan out what 
places we should stop at on our way to Venice ; 
but nature soon frustrated our desires, and we each 
found the other asking questions with a nodding 
head, receiving no answers ; we both finally fell fast 
asleep, aroused later on at midnight by a railway 
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BY JOSEPH CRAWHALL 


official, who asked “if we were going aboard,” 
which salutation brought us clearly to our senses. 
However, after two or three days’ tedious and dusty 
travelling we found ourselves at break of day in 
Venice, en route for our palatial 
apartments. 

That morning of arrival we slept 
not; but after some refreshment, in 
the form of coffee, at once made a 
reconnoitre (not for the first time in 
our lives) of our field of action for 
the few coming months. Within a 
week we found ourselves sketching 
here, there, and everywhere, but we 
soon forsook Venice for one of the 
islands near by, called Chioggia, 
where perhaps, from a_painter’s 
point of view, the finest colour 
exists. But before I speak of this 
place let me give you some idea of 
the colour in Venice itself. Rising 
at five A.M. one bright morning, our 
gondolier gracefully guided us in 
his noiseless cab to the fruit and 
fish market just beyond the Rialto 
Bridge, where we beheld the most 
gorgeous display of strong bright 
colour, of all manner of fruits, 
vegetables, and the various costumes 
of the Venetian peasants and fruit 
vendors. In the piazza of the 
market-place were piles of huge 
melons or the like, most of which 
were cut and quartered; the bril- 
liant cadmium of the melons with 
the clear bright sunlight upon it, 
pam, the thousands of large baskets of 
tomatoes, and the various-coloured 
vegetables common to the country, 
were indeed a sight to gaze upon ; 
add to these the costumes of the men and women, 
flitting to and fro; the canvas-topped stalls and 
awnings, striped with various colours, some in the 
blazing sunlight, some in the deep lilac shadow of 
the market buildings,—and the whole almost 
appeared to heap up the glow of colour to the very 
skies. At first one felt it would be hopeless to 
attempt to make any sort of a colour note of this 
brilliant display ; nevertheless, after a little while 
we succeeded in getting some very useful and 
characteristic sketches, with the breath-prints 
imprinted on them from the mouths of the many 
loungers ever to be seen skulking and loitering 
about. These have great ideas of art, judging from 
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the gesticulations they employ and the plentiful 
remarks they address in turn to the painter and 
among themselves. One gets used to a Venetian 
crowd whilst sketching; the only objectionable 
part being that sometimes an admirer will claim 
the picture, or rather sketch, to be more of his own 
doing than the actual painter, taking the canvas 
off the easel whilst the painter’s back is turned, and 
carefully scrutinising the study in different lights 
and from different positions. 

In the Piazza San Marco you will always see 
plenty of artists making studies of the Cathedral, 
or some of its most delightful portals of various 
marbles. The effect of St. Mark’s with the late 
afternoon sun shining upon it is too delicious for 
words ; it is simply marvellous—the upper part and 
domes shine out one mass of real gold, as it were, 
beset with diamonds and mosaics, all glittering in 
the unpolluted sunlight from a Venetian sky ; the 
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MARIA DELLA SALUTE 


lower part of the Cathedral and all the Piazza being 
in shadow of the most lovely lilac hue, dotted here 
and there with the many-tinted costumes of the 
natives, and occasionally with the white dresses of 
nurses who are to be seen walking up and down 
the shaded Piazza, the cool hue of their costume 
contrasting with the sunlit edifice in a way that 
makes a poem of most delicate colour. 

Perhaps the greatest luxury in Venice is to sit 
out on the verandah of your hotel (if it be on 
the Grand Canal) and enjoy the scores of charming 
effects that present themselves after sunset. When 
the moon stealthily mounts guard in the heavens for 
the night, the waters reflect her in fiery snake- 
like forms, with colour harmonies much too subtle 
and difficult to explain, let alone to paint. Venice 
is then a perfect fairy-land with its hundreds of 
gondolas decorated with parti-coloured Chinese 
lanterns, like so many elfins or spirits of the night ; 
the still air and silent night broken only by the 
sound of serenaders—“ the Venetian nightingales ” 
—singing their finicwli, finicula to the accompani- 





WAY TO CHIOGGIA 
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ment of string instru- 
ments. Were it not for 
the irritating mosquitoes 
one might almost fancy 
for a short space of time 
that one was visiting a 
new world. 
Venice itself is a splen- 
1 did centre for the painter 
to work from. There are 
) steamers running daily to 
the various islands a few 
| miles distant, the nearest 
' of which is the Lido, just 
about half an hour’s steam 
from Venice. It is the 
fashionable bathing-place 
where one in the summer 
months may bathe in more 
or less muddy water, with 
diminished risk of coming 
in contact with the thou- 
sand obstacles, or objects, 
that are ever floating in and about the canals and 

















lagoons. 
On landing at the Lido, one sees or smells a 












hundred bits of colour worthy of making into a 
sketch. I say “smells,” because from my experi- 
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A YOUNG GONDOLIER 


put in an appearance with his guitar. 
recognised an Englishman he fixed himself up and 





looked as ethereal as he knew how, and soon made 
his exit ; following him came a company of three ; 


ence there is always an unpleasant odour in the _ they played their “ Santa Lucia,” then the shell being 


closest proximity to the 
place or point of vantage 
chosen for sketching. The 
little cafés, all with their 
outside tables, studded 
with various coloured 
bottles of wine and fruit, 
with their odd-shaped 
chairs, and their coloured 
and striped cloths, shout 
out the richest harmonies 
to the observant eye; 
while under the awning 
the dark purple shadow is 
always very  inviting— 
there one can sit and 
paint in the shade, sipping 
coffee, cognac or chianti 
meanwhile at one’s plea- 
sure. 

At Chioggia, a fishing 
village some three hours’ 
steam from Venice, while 
lunching at a tenth-rate Italian hotel, a troubadour 
When he 
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duly passed round they vanished. During the was full on the moored-up fishing boats. All these 
next quarter of an hour at least half a dozen sets of _ had those brilliant orange and gold sails with the 


itinerant musicians put in an appearance, sang the — very varied designs and caricatures peculiar to the 
Adriatic fishing-boats ; the foreground being com- 


alone actually sees. 


decent living, at Chioggia. 


be readily obtained there. 





should not like to live there alone. 
unpleasant odours are plentiful enough, but if 
one can endure them there is in Chioggia an open 
field for a strong painter. It ismuch more Eastern 
in appearance than Venice: there are streets of 


ever-changing stream of human beings. 
There are two or three very good colour shops 
in Venice, so one need take but few sketching 


posed of fish and fruit stalls on the wide stone- 
paved street, all in cool purplish shadow ; the dark 
poles of the stalls and some few masts and sails in 
the shadow cutting against the glow of golden sun 
light, made up an effect one rarely dreams of, let 


Venice from a painter’s point of view, despite all 
its architectural beauty, its palaces, gondolas, and 
its St. Mark’s, does not compare for strength of 
colour with Chioggia. After returning from the 
latter Venice looked too pretty, dainty, and trim. 
I don’t know that one could get luxuries, or even 
For my own part, I 
Like Venice, 


archways, and the architecture, like everything else, 
is more robust and ruder than the Venetian, so that 
we practically deserted Venice for Chioggia. 
Venice is perhaps a better place for studying 
character, there are so many types to be scen, 
people of nearly all nationalities ; and to sit at one 
of the tables outside any of the cafés in the Piazza 
San Marco one can fill many sketch-books from the 


materials ; colours, canvases, and most of the im 
plements used by and necessary to the painter can 
The brushes, however, 
are nothing to boast of, therefore perhaps it is just 
as well to take some of Newmans’, Reeves’, or those 


one is accustomed to use when at home. 
It is very difficult to get really good models, 
unless one is thoroughly accustomed to the place 
y the regular professional sitters being as a rule fat, 


coarse-looking women. We employed 


\ voyages of discovery. We always found it most 


none of 


them, but used to go about with our gondolier and 
engage models as we came across them in our little 


satisfactory to arrange terms beforehand, not com- 


co “ mencing work until that was settled, which saved 


SKETCHE IN THE FRUIT MARKET 


us a lot of inconvenience and misunderstanding ; 


for no matter how badly a novice would pose, he 
same song, and performed the shell trick, and then _ usually expected full pay at the end of a scance, 
we made our departure after having made sketches and would ask for it with a very independent air. 
of a few. Stepping into the street there wasa great Many one engages in the streets whose paintable 
feast of colour awaiting us; the late afternoon sun appearances are suitable for good character studies, 
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who are yet as a rule very bad sitters, expect the 

same pay as a first-class model would receive. 
Having learnt the bartering trick that is carried 

on to such an extent, we used to pay visits in the 


ONE OF TEN THOUSAND 


evenings to the curiosity shops, bargain driving, 
The shopkeepers would perhaps ask eighty lira for 
an article, professing it to be the lowest sum under 
any circumstances that they would accept; but it 


would surely end in our carrying off the particular 
article with us, whatever it was, for ten or fifteen 
lira, as it is the custom of the country to ask 
always five or six times the real worth of the 
article. Somewhat to the general amusement 
of the natives in the street, we were often seen 
walking through the Piazza with old copper cans, 
crucifixes, costumes, cheap chairs, and other relics 
of interest and use to artists, including long chianti 
bottles, about three or four feet long, the spoils 
of one of our nocturnal visits. 

One of the first things a person is generally 
anxious to know when abroad and visiting a town 
with the idea of making a long stay, is the best 
place to put up at, or where to get a good lunch or 
dinner at a moderate price. We heard of places 
here and there and everywhere, and we tried them, 
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but were more often than not dissatisfied. I think 
the best thing is for a man to try the few best in 
turn, and select one that will suit himself and 
pocket. In doing this he will get to know his way 
about, and perpetually make little discoveries of 
importance. For they never open a café anywhere 
unless there is “a something near by” that may 
attract enough customers at least to pay their rent. 
One nearly always finds a café near any old dried-up 
ruins of buildings, the crumbling dusty edifices 
have a knack of making people wonderfully thirsty. 

Unless one knows the climate very well and is 
quite used to the food and mode of living, it is 
always very risky to attempt anything cheap in the 
way of food—one cannot be too particular in this 
respect. In our goings about our gondolier occa- 
sionally “ introduced us to” a cheap café where 
many, or, as he put it, “all the artists go ;” but a 





A FISHERMAN’S WIFE 


look sufficed for us ; we should have liked to make 
a sketch of it, and that was the nearest acquaint 
ance possible. 

It is just as well to count one’s change and see 
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that you have good money given in return, as it is 
quite a common occurrence to have handed to you 
old coins and money of various countries that are 
impossible to get rid of again. Some of the waiters 
at the cafés are quite experts at this sort of thing ; 





IN A CAFE WAITING 


at the tobacco-shops, also, they repeatedly tried 
the same trick of “forgetting” to give us all the 
change—generally mistaking a ten lira note for a 
five. The mistake is always to their advantage, 
strange to say, and happens every day, so it is worth 
while to be prepared. 

The flower-girls who ply their daily business in 
the Piazza San Marco are a great nuisance, and if 
you once take any notice of them by allowing 
them to fix the flower upon your coat, or by 
accepting it and paying them, they will pester you 
every day, and will all of them make a mark of you 
in spite of your protestations, and decline to take 
“no” for an answer. If you wear a flower that is 
half a day old, they will often take it out of your 
coat and fix in another by sheer force. So if you 
want to work in the square of St. Mark’s, by no 
means take any notice of “ flower vendors.” 

There is one thing very important that is well 
worth mentioning—that is, the danger incurred by 
sitting on the marble seats and steps in St. Mark’s 
and in the square when painting ; always be pro- 
vided with either a sketching stool or piece of 
square leather that can be folded up and easily 
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carried in pocket. I can speak from experience : 
it is equally unsafe at any time of the year. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to get an 
internal chill in a very short space of time, pro- 
bably terminating in a dangerous illness ; and the 
inconvenience one has to put up with abroad during 
sickness is something to steer clear of. 

With reference to a sketch of myself, my fellow- 
traveller made, which is here reproduced, let me 
advise you not to wear knee-breeches in Venice if 
you want to do any work, for the natives stare at 
them and pass such remarks, that to the nervous 
man it would prove fatal. More than once, a whole 
school procession would halt, right about face, 
and stare at a pair of British legs moving innocently 
and harmlessly about their business. 

Venice is a good place for a holiday, there is 
quite enough amusement in the evenings to give 
one a good appetite for work the following day. 
The best hotels are reasonable, and things in 
general are cheap; tobacco is bad, baths are rare, 





A WATER CARRIER 


dentists won’t rush you more than they can help, 
nor will the other folk one comes in contact with; 
but beware of the mosquitoes.—Yours very truly, 
FRANK RICHARDS. 
The illustrations to the above are mostly from 
water-colour drawings by Mr. Frank Richards— 
some of which will be seen in a forthcoming “ one 
man” exhibition of his work at Dowdeswell’s Gailery. 
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HE RENAISSANCE OF THE 
POTTER’S ART IN FRANCE, 


For many years past France has been 

regarded as the most advanced expo- 

nent of the painter’s art applied to Ceramics. 
The exquisite miniature landscapes and figure 
studies with the delicate colour schemes and deco- 
rations which have made the porcelain of Sévres so 
renowned may probably never be surpassed in their 





own particular excellence. But in the history of 
the Sévres factory, as well as in others that have 
followed the same paths, it is to the painter rather 
than to the potter that honour is given; indeed, 
but little scope was allowed the potter to distin- 
guish himself as an artist. That-his craft might, 
independently of the painter, rise to the dignity of 
a great art was apparently disregarded ; and so he 
passed his days working, doubtless, with much dex- 
terity, but for ever repeating himself with machine- 
like monotony. 

But it would appear that our talented neighbours 
are at last awakening to the fact that the potter has 
an art of his own independently of that of the 
painter-decorator. 

In the Exhibition of the Champs de Mars in 1889, 
there was displayed a collection of vases, jugs, 
plates and bottles of quaint form, relying for their 
decoration almost entirely upon the beauty of the 
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STONEWARE VASES WITH PORCELAIN DECORATION 


coloured glazes which covered them. These were 
the work of M. Auguste Delaherche, a master- 
potter of Vaugirard. M. Octave Uzanne, writing 
in 1892 in his charming Review, Z’Art et 7Ldée, 
upon this Exhibition, said, “ Je ne puis oublier mon 
enthousiasme 4 ce premier contact avec les vases 
précieux de Delaherche, qui écrasaient sous le 
poids de leur beauté sobre les faienceries vulgaires, 
criardes et prétentieuses dont l’exposition de ce 
maitre poitier était entourée.” 





BY A, DAMMOUSE 





But the renaissance of the potter’s art in France 
is by no means confined to the work of M. Dela- 
herche. Others are experimenting in the same 
field. The remarkable and beautiful productions 
of M. Clement Massier, of Golfe-Juan in the Alpes 
Maritimes, have been known to the public for some 
years, and have met with the appreciation of con- 
noisseurs throughout the world. M. Clement 
Massier has been singularly happy in his manage- 
ment of a metallic lustre, which was a distinguish- 
ing feature of the Hispano-Moresque and some 
Italian faience. But in its application to his own 
pottery he has adopted an entirely different treat- 
ment to that practised by his predecessors. His 
finest effects are obtained in the clever management 
of his kilns, in the right control of which so much 
of the art of the potter lies. In the Salon at the 
Champs de Mars this year a large case of the Mas- 
sier pottery was exhibited in which the forms and 
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designs vied alone in variety and beauty with the 
colour effects. M. Massier, who has kindly sup- 
plied THe StupDIo with some particulars respecting 
his pottery, says that he especially counts for his 
effects upon the chance results obtained in the 
firing. His labour is largely given, as it were, in 
the anticipation of the 
unforeseen, the conse- 
quence being that he is 
never able (nor desirous, 
we presume) to produce 
two pieces quite alike. 

Of the highly interest 
ing exhibit of pottery at 
the Salon, by M. A. 
Bigot, the artist has 
kindly permitted us to 
reproduce a few exam- 
ples. But it is impos- EARTHENWARE JAR 
sible to do anything like 
justice in black and white to the beauty of the 
originals, which depend so much for their charm 
upon the exquisitely fine and reserved colouring 
of the glazes. 

The whole of his exhibit, M. Bigot tells us, was 
modelled by his own hands. He uses a natural 
earth which requires the temperature of hard por- 
celain to vitrify. The general hue of the pieces 
shown by him is of a yellow cast, discreetly height- 
ened by touches of white, blue, green and red. 

One of the notable characteristics of M. Bigot’s 





GLAZED POTTERY 


work is the application of a new discovery made by 
him, consisting of an enamel or glaze possessing 
the property of crystallising in needles of several 
centimetres in length. 

M. A. Dammouse, of Sevres, has sent us sketches 
of two vases which formed portion of his recent 
exhibit in the Champs de Mars, and which we here 





Potter's Avt in France 


reproduce. Both are made of stoneware over 


which red and other coloured glazes are employed, 
the decoration being modelled in relief in porcelain 
directly upon the earthenware base. The technical 
difficulties overcome in objects of this nature are 
very great, and all honour is due to M. Dammouse 
for the excellent work 
he has produced. 

It may be that the 
study of old Chinese 
and Japanese art pottery 
has had something to 
do with the revival of 
the potter’s art among 
our neighbours, and that 
those old leaders of art 
taste in Japan — the 
“ Chajin” — are speak- 

BY A. BIGOT ing through the medium 

of the objects made 

under their direction in old times to the potter 

artists of to-day, and instilling into them some 

thing of that unassuming refinement which was 
the very essence of their cult. 

This influence may be traced in many of the 
objects exhibited at the Salon this year, and we are 
glad to see it; for it is high time that the potter 
should take his position as an Art-craftsman 
amongst us, and throw off his servitude to the 
painter-decorator. 

We shall watch with interest—and perhaps with 





BY A, BIGOT 


some anxiety—the outcome of this new move 
ment. We hope it may gather strength with 
years, and not become stifled with the commercial 
ism that has overtaken some similar efforts in 
England. If we want true Art we must not 
expect to get it from machinery, either mechanical 
or human. Cc; &. 
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ECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE WORK OF 
MR. PATON WILSON. 


So far as it is possible to see our art as others see 
it, there can be little doubt that the decorative 
school is to foreign eyes the most conspicuous to- 
day. Especially is this true of black and white 
illustration. Nor is the reason far to seek. Hardly 
a single example of the modern use of the Direr 
line is to be found among American illustrators. 
Howard Pyle and George Wharton Edwards, 
although they have in the past produced distin- 
guished work in this manner, stand almost alone. 
In France, until very recently, Grasset, Schwabe, 
and a few others, but served to emphasise the in- 
difference of the majority. Germany one had 
thought to be still carrying on the tradition of the 
art that grew to its full maturity in the hands of 
her artists ; yet despite some modern instances the 
Fatherland has so far contributed little important 
work to the present revival of the craft. Here 


BY PATON WILSON 


‘‘CHEVALIER DE CHARIOT”’ 


it is not needful to go back to the days of the Pre- 
Raphaelite illustration, and trace its renaissance 
among us. Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Walter 
Crane, come to hand among the most prominent 
of the scores of artists of various degrees of merit 
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now working in the manner of the old woodcuts. 
Nor is it obligatory to include in this brief notice 
of the works of one of the latest recruits—Mr. 
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‘‘THE ROAD TO CAMELOT” BY PATON WILSON 





Paton Wilson—a critical review of the present state 
of the school of artists. 

Each day sees a larger number of new works in 
this style. It must be owned that the decorative 
school of illustrators is a loose term, which includes 
the facile invention of Walter Crane, the distin- 
guished fancies of Charles Ricketts, the scholarly and 
severe conventions of Selwyn Image and Herbert 
Horne, the fantastic imaginings of Aubrey Beards- 
ley, the charmingly delicate compositions of R. 
Anning Bell, to name but a few of the best known. 
Others in some respects less easily grouped under 
one label—Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, 
Heywood Sumner, Edgar Wilson, Laurence Hous- 
man, A. G. Gaskin, and the whole of the Birming- 
ham School—nevertheless when compared with the 
realists, and the followers of Fred Walker, Percivall, 
Charles Keene, and others of the ‘‘Once a Week” 
group, stand obviously on the same side of the 
sharp dividing line between “ realism” and decora- 
tion, however far they may be from each other. 
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In the work of the young artist here shown, we 
find no possible doubt ; he has distinctly proclaimed 
himself a follower of the more severe traditions of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and in Zhe Bridge, for instance 
(illustrated below), shows an uncompromising 
severity of manner, allied to a strongly imaginative 











“THE BRIDGE” 
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grasp of his subject. Nor for a beginner is there 
undue influence of any one master. It seems to 
me that in his composition and dramatic expression 
of the literary idea there is considerable promise. 
On the one hand there is a slight tendency to a 
somewhat colourless work, which besets the pen- 
draughtsman who attempts in this manner to 
approach too near the realistic presentation of his 
theme ; but in Zhe Bridge we see that, working on 
more purely conventional lines, he is stronger and 
secures more colour than in either of the others 
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FROM A,PEN-DR AWING BY PATON WILSON 


which in their reproduction are a trifle flat and 
grey. There can be little doubt that the danger 
of this school lies in the temptation to employ too 
many lines, which if drawn on the wood would be 
expressed more simply, especially if the draughts- 
man intended to complete his work by cutting his 
own block. That there is an infinitesimal 
difference between an impression for a 
woodcut and an impression of a process- 
block from identically the same drawing 
may be granted, without joining those who 
denounce photo-engraving and all its work. 
This is not the point I wish to emphasise 
so much as the fact that for pen-drawings 
in this manner the idea of a woodcut 
must, one feels, dominate the whole treat- 
ment. This may be said to be deliberately 
falsifying the craft; and it is quite logical 
to claim that a pen-drawing is, and should 
be, obviously drawn by the pen, and not in 
any way so close in its imitation of the 
lines of a woodcut that it needs close 
inspection to reveal the method of its pro- 
duction. But logical deductions are not 
always satisfactory in questions of zsthe- 
tics. You may demonstrate mathemati- 
cally that a large drawing should preserve 
the same relative effect when reduced ; 
that its masses of pure black, grey, and 
white are in the same geometric propor- 
tion to each other, whether it be a foot 
square, six inches square, or three inches. 
As a fact, the effect is surprisingly different. 
Those who have had much practical ex- 
perience of photographic methods of 
reducing drawings, know that their fore- 
casts are constantly contradicted by the 
result ; that no amount of experience will 
enable them to say with certainty that the 
“colour” of their drawing will appear 
unchanged after considerable reduction. 
This question of reduction is peculiarly 
vital when discussing work of the school 
these drawings follow. In fact, not a few artists 
working in pure black line have sternly refused the 
tempting offers of the photographer, and despite 
the ease of working to a large scale, and the in- 
creased delicacy of detail gained by perfectly 
achieved reduction, prefer to work, as in the old 
days of wood-engraving, to the exact size intended 
for printing. Nor can it be doubted that the 
feeling of a woodcut is more easily imitated in this 
way. One may allow for the reduction of the mass, 
but the thinning of each individual line is almost 
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Clouds. By Francis Bate 


impossible to be kept in mind for every stroke, 
accustomed as we are in writing or drawing to 
employ lines which, though sufficiently thick for 
the purpose, would almost vanish under reduc- 
tion. 

These drawings by Mr. Paton Wilson have been 
reduced, but not to an extreme degree, yet they 
have lost a little of their charm, and 
become distinctly less interesting in 
colour. Not only from the fact that 
the flat line of printed ink is always 
less full of beauty than the raised line 
of a pen-drawing, which shows in in- 
finitely smaller degree somewhat the 
same difference as that between the 
rich projection of an etched line, com- 
pared with the monotonous level of 
one lithographed. 

To talk about illustrations side by 
side with actual impressions, is as futile 
as reading the receipt from a cookery- 
book when the dish itself awaits you 
to taste and criticise the actual result. 
It would be superfluous to praise 
them, since their appearance here 
shows that they are deemed worthy ; 
and not quite in good taste to analyse 
and carp at minor details which may 
be unsatisfactory. When introducing 
a friend, you do not at the same time 
discuss any shortcomings you fancy you 
have observed in him. Therefore it is 
enough to say that Mr. Paton Wilson 
has studied in the Kidderminster Art 
School, and at Tufton Street, Westmin- 
ster, and is at present working with his 
brother, Mr. H. Wilson, whose decora- 
tions for Welbeck Abbey, in conjunction 
with Mr. Pomeroy, made so prominent 
a display at the late Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. From the younger artist, 
whose work now appears for the first 
time in the pages of THE Stupio, we 
may expect much, and if a peculiarly 
modest estimate of his own achieve- 
ments be a sign of future advance (as one is 
tempted to believe it is), in days ahead it will 
be pleasant to have had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. Wilson’s work to the many readers of 
these pages, who follow the progress of illustration 
with the keenest interest, especially in the decora- 
tive revival which, confined for a long time to 
England, now appears to be influencing much con- 
tinental work. G. W. 
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LOUDS. BY FRANCIS BATE. 


A COLUMN of imperceptible vapour 

rises from the earth until it reaches a 

height where a cooler temperature 

condenses it into visible form. These masses of 
apparent vapour are the clouds, which, of infinitely 
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BY PATON WILSON 


varied shape, move in the currents of our atmo- 
sphere, and, suspended at different heights, are 
blown by the winds to sail grandly about our little 
world, within that immensity of illuminated ether 
which appears to us as blue sky. 

There are recognised distinguishing forms of 
clouds. The scientists have classified them. By 
the study of the conditions which precede, accom- 
pany, and follow them ; by noticing the manner of 
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Clouds. By 


their formation and dispersion over different parts 
of a country, over continents, and indeed over large 
portions of the globe ; by observing the relations 
of the different kinds of clouds to isobars, cyclones, 
and anti-cyclones, meteorologists are assisted in 
their weather prognostications. By the appearance 
of clouds we may know that more or less damp air 





‘* SIR PALIMIDES TAKEN TO EXECUTION ”’ BY PATON 


is rising and falling under certain conditions of 
upper and lower wind-currents. The significance 
of it must be judged by surroundings and ante- 
cedents. 

The foundation of all modern cloud knowledge 
for meteorological purposes is based upon the 
relation of cloud forms to isobaric lines. 

It is not, however, with a view to assist the 
Meteorological Office that the painter-artist will 
regard the sky and the clouds. Weather prognos- 
tics are to him of minor importance. But a know- 
edge of the elementary laws which govern the 
formation and dissipation of clouds, and a careful 





Francis Bate 


regard to the characteristic aspects of the sky, at 
different places, at different seasons of the year, at 
different times of day, and under various condi 
tions of wind and weather, are not only of the 
greatest interest to us all, but, to the modern land- 
scape painter, are at once an urgent necessity and 
a fascination. 

The constant change in the appearance 
of the heavens, influences, to an incal- 
culable extent, the life of the world. It 
is brought about by combinations of the 
nine or ten different classes of cloud into 
which have been arranged the countless 
numbers of ever-changing vapour shapes, 
which, illuminated by rays of moonshine 
or sunshine, falling upon or through them 
at ever-changing angles, through atmo- 
spheres of ever-varying density, glow with 
changeful lights and colours, which flush 
and fade in hues and tints innumerable, 
and swim in rarer air where fair form 
melts in fairer formless light, that to and 
from the deep blue zenith of most distant 
space floods sky and earth. The change- 
fulness of changeful skies—a power im 
measurable—leaves on the land and sea, 
reflected, the fainter image of itself, to lie 
on all the waters, and the fields of ripe 





rich corn, and wind-swept meadow-lands 
of polished grass. 
The ten principal varieties of cloud are, 
(1. Cirrus, 
a. \ 2. Cirro-stratus, l 
3: 





(4. Strato-cirrus 


.: * (5, Cumulo-cirrus. 
Cirro-cumulus. 9 


6. Strato-cumulus, 
| 7. Cumulus. 
c.-, 8. Cumulo-nimbus, 
| 9. Nimbus. 
10, Stratus. 


There are, of course, cloud observers 


witson Who, recognising slight differences in 


clouds of these various classes, would 
further extend the nomenclature. But it is 
claimed that ninety per cent. of skies in every 
part of the world can be described with a suf 
ficient degree of accuracy by these ten words. 
Amongst the ten words will be noticed four 
simple words of which the other six are com- 
pounded. These, for practical purposes, may be 
taken to designate the four principal kinds of 
clouds:—(1) Cirrus is the wispy, feathery curl 
cloud that marks the fathomless azure, sometimes 
so faintly as to be only just distinguishable. 
Always high, often composed of ice-particles, it 
floats in an atmosphere so clear and rare, and free 
185 
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il, STUDY OF A CUMULUS PHOTOGRAPHED BY MRS. YOUNG 
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ill. CUMULUS AND DEGRADING CUMULUS PHOTOGRAPHED BY W. G. MANLY 


STRATO-CUMULUS PHOTOGRAPHED BY J, K. TAYLOR 
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Clouds. By Francis Bate 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY A. 


Fara 


H. CORDER 


from taint of earth, that it is 
particularly faint and dainty in 
colour, and in close harmony with 
the palpitating sky. Amongst the 
pictures here reproduced from 
some beautiful photographic 
studies of clouds, no example. of 
the pure cirrus-cloud will be seen. 
It is no doubt extremely difficult 
to photograph so fair and slight 
a thing. (2) Cumulus does not 
present the same difficulties, and 
several forms of it are here excel- 
lently illustrated. Simple cumu- 
lus indicates cloud of a rocky or 
lumpy character, that may fre- 
quently be seen in enormous 
masses, great mountains of the 
air, grand in fulness of light and 
shade (No. II.), and perfect in 
gradation of exquisite colours. 
(3) Stratus is the term applied to 
thin flat sheets or bands of cloud 
(No. VIII.). (4) Nimbus de- 
scribes cloud from which rain is 
falling or about to fall (No. VI.). 

The six other classes of cloud, 
whose titles are formed by com- 
binations of these four names, 
will, so far as the character of 
their shape is concerned, be fairly 
well explained by their titles, and 
some of them are happily further 
explained by the pictures. 

From the names of clouds may 
be also roughly understood a 
certain relative degree of altitude. 
Cirrus moves always at the highest 
altitude. The composites are 
found in the middle layer, and 
cumulus usually in the lowest. 
No certain height can be taken 
to define the limits of these three 
regions of clouds. But it may 
be accepted that the clouds of 
the highest region, cirrus—the 
curl cloud—is never formed below 
cumulus. Although pure cumu 
lus, the base of which is usually 
about 4000 feet above us, may be 
formed up to at least 25,000 feet, 
cirrus whose average height varies 
from 25,000 feet up to at least 
50,000 feet, has been observed as 














CUMULUS AND MEDIUM HIGH STRATUS PHOTOGRAPHED BY CAPT. D, WILSON-BARKER 


IX, FESTOONED AND DEGRADING CUMULUS PHOTOGRAPHED BY CAPT. D, WILSON-BARKER 
(Reproduced by special permission of the artist) 
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low as 12,000 feet. Below this again we have 
the different kinds of rain-cloud—the cumulo- 
nimbus, the nimbus, and the stratus, dull and 
grey or heavy and dark, and owing to its 
nearness always less bright and less changeful in 
colour. Sometimes nimbus is very low indeed, 
I have seen it within the last few days halfway 
down a hillside whose height is given in the 
Ordnance map as 400 feet. 

The particles of aqueous vapour from which the 
clouds are formed are so much less than a drop of 
water as an apple is less than our globe. Yet they 
aggregate in such countless numbers as to make 
the colossal masses of cloud we see high above 
us, heaped and piled one upon the other, and in 
comparison to which mountain ranges are but of 
trifling size. ‘These congregate in such density as 
to form the black thunder-cloud, that, rushing 
grandly through banks of lurid light, casts its 
sullen shadow over the earth. 

The temptation to speak of the generation of 
the electricity from which our atmosphere is 
scarcely ever free, must at this time be foregone, as 
must also its relation to air currents and cloud 
masses. It may now be only remembered that 
the lightning which flashed with such intense 
brilliancy from the dark thunder-cloud was but a 
large electric spark ; that a change suddenly took 
place in the relation of the densely packed particles 
of the heavy cloud, which resulted in the simul- 
taneous discharge of lightning, thunder, and rain, 
that travelled to us at different rates, as light, 
sound, and fluid, and reached us one after the other, 

Facts of no less exciting interest concerning 
the perspective and movement of clouds are to be 
gathered from watching the inconstant sky. The 
cumulus that surges and billows in the distance 
before us presents a very different shape—that of 
a flat cloud—when seen from underneath, as it 
floats high over our head. Again, as it moves 
directly away from us, we might hardly recognise it 
as so long a chain as sometimes lies over the 
horizon. The successive parallel streaks of cloud 
that at one time we may see moving parallel to the 
horizon will at another apparently radiate from a 
centre on the horizon. Such an effect is but the 
result of the simple law of perspective which 
governs the apparent converging of lines, parallel 
to themselves and to the line of vision, to their 
vanishing point at the centre of vision upon the 
horizon. The filiated streaks of cirrus which may 
occasionally be seen converging across an open 
sky are an example of this. And they may now 
and again be seen to be composed of transverse 
1g0 
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strize at right angles or at an angle oblique to the 
long diameter of the cloud. It is the observation 
of these strize, with due regard to the laws of per- 
spective, that enables one to determine the direc- 
tion in which the cloud is moving. Occasion- 
ally these converging stripes of cloud, long and 
numerous, will several times split across in the 
direction of the striae, giving that very beautiful 
form of cirro-cumulus cloud popularly known as 
“mackerel sky.” Other forms of cirro-cumulus— 
the “dappled skies,” the “fleecy clouds,” the 
“cirrus haze,” and the storm clouds popularly 
known as “ mares’ tails,” “scud,” “wrack” and 
“wreaths ”—-must be left with this recollection of 
them. So also must the unbroken veil of almost 
monotonous grey that, more often than we would, 
hides the splendour of the sunlit sky, but is never- 
theless silver-lined, and many a time when the day 
is done passes away over the distant hills, leaving 
the bright stars to shine in the quiet heaven. 
Francis BATE. 


ROM GALLERY, STUDIO, AND 
MART. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SoME opinions of an accomplished 

artist —the Principal of one of the 

largest and best Art schools in America — 
although expressed in a private letter, are so per- 
tinent that we may venture to quote them here. 
“TI was very much interested,” says the writer, 
“in the school work at South Kensington. The 
designs were admirable. What exquisite feeling 
there was in those two book-covers in flat relief, 
by Lillian Simpson and Florence Steele, of South 
Kensington! All the modelling of South Kensing- 
ton was good, the most artistic of all, their work 
from Nature. The drawings from the full-length 
nude and antique, and the colour work also, seemed 
to me deficient in values, and painstaking instead 
of artistic ; although that method of study is excel- 
lent for the designer. The Clapham School must 
have teachers with artistic feeling, and the Glasgow 
work is strong in colour quality in the designs. I 
noted wall-papers from Scarborough, Macclesfield, 
Glasgow and Bristol, as well as South Kensington, 
which were well drawn and composed, and rich in 
colour. I found one frame of sketches from the 
living model, from Birmingham. They were effec- 
tive notes of value and of movement, and though 
incorrect in drawing, were a relief from the tight, 
over-finished drawings from South Kensington, 
where insistence on detail reigns supreme. I must 
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also mention that there seem to be talented g77/s in 
every one of your schools.” 


As a pendant to the fragment from the etching 
by the President of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, we reproduced a few months ago, Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden has kindly allowed us to 
illustrate another fragment of a large plate, etched 
at Richmond, about 1858. All students of the 
artist’s work will feel pleasure in comparing these 
two studies, worked at so wide an interval, although 
the reduced size and the necessary loss in their 
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illusion is frequently destroyed owing to the com- 
mendable desire of the manager that it shall be 
complete. In Mrs. Lessingham we were shown 
the bachelor “ diggings” of a rising barrister. To 
be a rising barrister means money, and money is 
the mother of comfort. But for all that, the room 
as presented at the Garrick was a thought too 
elegant ; indeed, there was a quite improbable air 
of femininity about it, while its neatness was really 
fabulous. 


And in the beautiful landscape in the same play, 











FROM AN ETCHING 


imitation by a mechanical process deprives them of 


much of their charm. 


The mounting of plays has of late been raised to 
the level of a fine art. Garrick, we know, paid his 
scene-painter well, and Clarkson Stansfield was not 
the only artist who commenced his career by pro- 
ducing theatrical scenery. Only the other day, at 
Christie’s, we had an opportunity of seeing the 
essays of Fred Walker and Mr. Birket Foster in 
this direction. Stage scenery, according to some, 
should be realistic ; according to others, symbolic. 
The ideal of the leading London managers in these 
days is realism, and, if one concede their point of 
view, one’s only complaint against them is that 
they go too far and defeat their own end. Take, 
for example, one of the most artistic and generously 
directed of our theatres, the Garrick. Everything 
in the mounting is very handsome, and the bounds 


of good taste are never overpassed. And yet the 


P.R.S.P.E. 


§ FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN, 


representing a Scottish Moor in the shooting season, 
the pinks and purples of the heather, the silver of 
the rushing water, were too pink, too purple, too 
silver. For all that, it would be idle to deny the 
beauty of the scene and the great talent of its 
inventor. We merely suggest that realism was ex- 
ceeded, that the effect would have been even better 
if a little less had been done. As it was, the effect 


was very charming. 


Scenery which is symbolic as opposed to realistic 
is all very well. The “ This is a wall” of Shake 
speare’s day may be for the 


student of the classical drama, but the fortitude of 
Mean 


enough severe 
the average playgoer does not go so far. 
mounting is simply intolerable. Let anybody who 
lightly accuses our leading managers of excess try 
a course of productions at second-rate provincial 
He will return to the Lyceum, the 
1g! 


theatres. 
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Garrick, the Haymarket, or the St. James’s in a 
spirit of profound gratitude. 


Even now the scene-painter, in spite of the fact 
that his name most properly finds its place on the 
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A BOOK-PLATE BY J. WALTER WEST 


playbill, has not succeeded in obtaining due 
recognition for his work. The production and 
execution of a great stage picture is surely as 
difficult a matter as the painting of an average 
Academy landscape. Yet the painters of even the 
worst thing in a gold frame are “artists,” while 
Messrs. Telbin, Hawes Craven, Harker, and the 
rest are not infrequently mentioned in the same 
breath as the wig-maker, limelight man, costumier, 
and property-maker. 


The two monuments which adorn the streets of 
Bedford enable one to compare the sculpture of 
twenty years ago with that of to-day. Neither of 
the subjects presented to the artist the tragic diffi- 
culty of modern costume ; Bunyan wore the severe 
but not unpicturesque costume of the Baptist of 
the seventeenth century, while John Howard, the 
philanthropist, is represented in the dignified cos- 
tume of a gentleman of the latter part of the last 
century. ‘The Bunyan statue is by Boehm, while 
the Howard memorial comes from the studio of 
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his pupil, Mr. Alfred Gilbert. Whatever technical 
merits the figure of Bunyan may possess, it lacks 
dignity and imagination ; the statue of Howard, on 
the other hand, is conspicuously dignified if not 
remarkably vivacious. But it is in the treatment 
of the two pedestals that the improvement of the 
new over the old work is most marked. 


The Bunyan pedestal is merely a block of stone 
of ugly shape, in which bas-reliefs have been placed 
apparently by a man from a stonemason’s yard. 
The base of the Howard monument is a serious 
and extremely able attempt at decoration. Whether 
the composition is altogether happy, whether some 
of the lines are not unfortunate, is a matter of 
question. But the details are really exquisite, as 
beautiful as any that have come from Mr. Gilbert’s 
hands. Judging from the examples at Bedford, the 
sculpture of 1894 is better than that of twenty 
years ago. 

We are pleased to be allowed to reproduce a 
very dainty little book-plate by Mr. J. Walter West, 
of The Sundials, Northwood, whose graceful cover 
for an amateur magazine, Zhe Fortfolio, was illus- 
trated in a previous number. Also a very typical 
“library interior,” designed for Mr. Ernest Brown, 
a peculiarly good example of its class. 
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A BOOK-PLATE BY HUGH THOMSON 
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THE STUDIO PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


TuHIs number, which marks the entry of THE 
StuDIO upon the second year of its existence, 
seems a fitting place to reiterate the motives 
which led to the institution of the Prize Com- 
petitions, and to state anew their purpose and 
manner of working. 

The chief object of the Competitions, especially 
in Class A, is to encourage students to reduce their 
theories of ornament to practice; and to do so 
within certain limits which correspond to those 
ruling in the various industries that employ design 
in their finished products. It is true that in some 
existing schools of design certain subjects are set 
that include many of those which have been, and 
will be, set for competition here. But in such 
case, the student is very rarely compelled to work 
within the rigid limits imposed by the mechanical 
requirements of the craft and their economical 
employment. One may set, vaguely—a wall-paper, 
for example—and find the designs submitted, how- 
ever beautiful in themselves, unfitted to catch the 
taste of buyers, needlessly costly to produce, or so 
planned that they are practically useless. To bring 
the student into direct touch with the manu- 
facturer, and to give the latter a chance of finding 
young artists who have proved their power to 
scheme practicable as well as beautiful designs, is 
the double purpose that is kept in view in the 
Competitions for Industrial Design, Class A. 

In Class B, the object is similar to that which 
governs Class A—-namely, to educate the draughts- 
man to produce practical drawings and designs 
suitable for reproduction by process. Only those 
who have had wide experience of such things 
can realise how the most elementary principles 
are disregarded even in pen-and-ink and wash 
drawings. But with the greater skill on the part 
of the photo-engraver, and many specially pre- 
pared papers and materials, the art of making 
suitable drawings for blocks becomes more varied 
than it was a few years ago. Hence various sub- 
jects have been already set—such as lithographic 
chalk on Allongé paper—which are practically 
unused in the ordinary illustrated paper to-day. 
Another class of designs for trade or social 
purposes, such as the covers of catalogues, book- 
plates, and the like which come also in this Class, 
affords the pattern-designer an opportunity for a 
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design complete in itself, standing apart from 
the merits of the material, and offers a welcome 
change to his routine work. The preparation of 
bold working drawings, copied from photographs, 
is also a method of commercial importance to-day, 
and one that requires far more artistic selection 
and presentation than is usually accorded tw it. 
The first of these, which proved to be a very popular 
competition, has already been set, and others will 
be announced in due course. 

Class C is governed by a somewhat different 
idea. Here the object is twofold—to induce the 
worker in the home arts to design for those special 
subjects of which he has practical knowledge, and 
also to encourage workers to attempt more artistic 
styles than those usually in vogue. The mis- 
directed labour of most amateurs’ work is lament- 
able. It is only too common to find really skilled 
craft devoted to the production of the most worth- 
less designs, in needlework, wood-carving, and 
similar minor arts. By these Competitions we 
hope to show that almost any of the home crafts 
may produce really artistic results, provided the 
design be suitable to its purpose and consistent in 
itself. 

Such, then, is a brief statement of the reason 
for the existence of these Competitions and the 
objects they aim to fulfil. ‘The successful record 
of their first year warrants THE STUDIO in retain- 
ing and amplifying a department that has proved 
acceptable to so many readers. 

Not only have many of the prize designs found 
purchasers and, by the amount thus added to the 
prize itself, brought up the remuneration to at 
least the best level of the market, but many com- 
petitors, both prize winners and those receiving 
honourable mention only, have found other com- 
missions awaiting them. Long after the awards 
have been published, we receive letters asking for 
particulars of the competitors, and are glad to be 
able to state that in not a few cases regular employ- 
ment has been the result. 

It is obvious that to expect that the verdict 
passed on the very large number of subjects sent 
in would satisfy all competitors, were a utopian 
hope. It may happen often that the published 
prize designs look inferior in every way to those in 
the third rank. Passing over the question of the 
judges being mistaken—which could hardly be 
discussed impartially here—we must remember 
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that the essential condition which determines the 
awards is the practical nature of the scheme sub- 
mitted. Hence exceedingly graceful drawings may 
fail to win the approval of experts, who recognise 
imperfections quite apart from the artistic pre- 
sentation of the idea. Again, it is not always 
given to the designer to make a pretty drawing— 
his scheme may approve itself to the trained eyes 
of experts, and yet appear a very tame design on 
paper ; in some cases may even show actual faults 
of drawing. Another point must be remembered, 
as we only reproduce greatly reduced blocks, in 
black and white, of designs which are in some 
cases elaborately coloured, and planned for the 
effect of the larger scale, the miniatures printed 
are oftentimes misleading. In addition to this, a 
large number of competitors send in tracings or 
sketches which are practically impossible for 
reproduction, being worked either in faint pencil 
upon yellowish paper, or with blue-black ink. 
Wash, distinctly forbidden in nearly all of the 
competitions, is constantly added to make the 
drawing more effective. Yet this practice not 
only prohibits their reproduction according to our 
rule, but is taking an unfair advantage to make the 
design itself more attractive to the judges. 


DESIGN FOR AN INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
ADVERTISEMENT (A. X.) 


First Prize (Zhree guineas)—Mar (Wheel of 
Life) (R. A. Millar, 2 Dobson Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne). 

SECOND PRIZE (One and a half guineas)— Yena- 
dizze (G. R. Quested, 11 Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.). 

The others were placed by the judges in the 
following order of merit:—Vitae (W. Parker, 
Earlsfield, S.W.); Mar (second design); Sir 
Galahad (H. C. Graff, Sydenham); Jnsured 
(George Pretty, Leicester); Jmprimatur (Miss 
Livesay, Kensington). To all these special 
honourable mention is awarded. 

Owing to the nature of the subject, the prize 
drawings are not suitable for reproduction in our 
pages, but those interested in the matter will pro- 
bably soon see the prize design (and possibly some 
of the others), issued as the Advertisement of the 
Insurance Company that set the competition. 

Messrs. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., W. H. Overend, 
and J. J. Shannon, assisted by Mr, Viney, who 
kindly undertook the judging of the above designs, 
were favourably impressed by the high average of 
the work sent in; and found much to commend in 
several designs that were ruled out, for various 
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reasons, as commercially unsuitable, although 
displaying considerable merit in many of their 
details. 


Copy OF A PHOTOGRAPH IN PEN-AND-INK FOR 
Process REPRODUCTION (B. 4). 


In setting this design it was especially explained 
that as “photographs have frequently to be translated 
into bold, open pen-drawings, so that blocks there- 
from may be printed rapidly on coarse paper,” the 
subject was to be a practical experiment in pro- 
ducing such a drawing, from a half-tone block of 
A Private Garden at Yokohama, which appeared 
in THE Stup10, July 1893. This was to be drawn 
the size of the original, but in its detail not more 
elaborate than that of the initial letter facing the 
original picture, so that it would bear great reduc- 
tion. The very large number of competitors who 
have sent in drawings may be guessed from the 
list of those who are entitled to honourable 
mention. But the conditions of the drawing were 
frequently overlooked, and an amount of detail 
put in that would hardly bear reduction, or would 
be entirely unsuited to printing upon coarse paper 
such as that employed for many daily journals. 
The prizes have been chosen to show the best 
examples of the two styles that followed our in- 
structions most closely. The labour of judging 
was great, and the printing they receive here being 
totally unlike that which would be encountered 
were the block actually used for a rapidly produced 
newspaper, the result can only be approximately 
shown in our pages. 

The First PRIzE (One guinea) is given to Toddy 
(Osmond M. Pittman, Riverside, Enfield). 

The Seconp PrizE (Haff a guinea) goes to Wood- 
land (W. J. Warren, Woodland Grove, Leeds). 

Honourable mention is awarded to :— 

Achates (Charles A. Eva, Penzance): this draw- 
ing shows a mastery of open lines and good use of 
blacks; it would print well. Ajax (A. J. R. 
Armour, Gallowgate, Glasgow): rather too much 
detail, but a spirited and good drawing. A/astor 
(Leonard Williams, Barcelona, Spain): a very 
effective translation of the photograph to simple 
forms ; but the houses would not be clearly detached 
when reduced. Anacreon (J. J. Witcombe, Bath): 
good, but a little too delicate. Arie/ (A. Halsted, 
Hackney Road, N.E.): clever and unconventional. 
Athos (Miss Agnes E. Farman, Leicester): a draw- 
ing that in spite of its open character would not be 
very effective for coarse printing. Bee J/. (Miss 
Bessie Dawson, Bingley, Yorks): of three drawings 
sent in, the third is perhaps the most practical, but 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


all are distinctly good. Blackbird (Miss E. Aird, 
South Kensington): a delicate and highly finished 
drawing, but absolutely unsuited for the purpose. 
Black and White (W. Rowe, Jun., Clapham, S.W.): 
good, but only suited for fairly fine printing. Blue 
Bell (C. E. Masters, Maidstone): the cross hatch- 
ing would not reduce in a satisfactory manner. Box 
(G. Stevenson, Leeds): vigorous and practical, but 


but hardly sufficiently defined for practical pur- 
poses. Zric (A. Webster, Glasgow) : accomplished, 
but lacks ‘‘colour.” LZscutcheon (Walter Scutt, 
Crediton): too full of confused lines. Fir (C. W. 
Crosby, Dorking): a very excellent drawing that 
nearly gained a prize, but far too highly finished 
to reduce successfully. Fledgling (Miss Jean 
Mitchell, Sheffield): two quite simple and capital 

sketches worthy of special commen- 








dation. /rebert (F. Wallington, Ful- 
ham, S.W.): meritorious. Fxst-yama 
(Miss Dora Thomas, Llandudno): 
good, asadrawing. /era/d (W. Wilson, 
Edinburgh): a nice drawing in its 
way. Hyacinth (laura Edwardes Jones, 
Wimbledon Hill, S.W.): effective when 
reduced. Jf at first, &c. (Harold Oak- 
ley, Chislehurst): good work wasted for 
its particular purpose. Jonis (Miss 
Violet M. Parker, Edgbaston): a draw- 
ing with a pleasant sense of decorative 
detail, yet not well suited for a small 
block. Jris (Mrs. J. Earwaker, Aber- 
gele): an excellent working version. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


a little confused. Caerneagh (W. Nassau Allen, 
Dublin): much of the detail would be impossible. 
(Miss Mary E. Postlethwaite, 
Kilburn, N.W.): the trees in the background are 
not open enough. Crayon (G. F. A. 
Belcher, Spa, Gloucestershire) : a grace- 
ful and pleasant drawing. Crocodile 
(Arthur E. McKewan, Birmingham): 
Crow 
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yood, and quite practicable. 
(H. Malcolm Miller, 9g Claremont 
Road, Sale): as a drawing very good, 
but quite unsuitable for the purpose set 
in the conditions. Daisy(J. A. Atkins, 
Shipley, Yorks): the novel technique in 
this would possibly give a very pleasant 
effect with careful printing on good 
paper. Darkie (C. Richardson, Peters- 
field): despite the breadth of its masses, 
the cross hatching in parts would defeat 
the end in view. Devonshire Lassie 
(Miss Garford Garford, Teignmouth) : 
the only drawing sent in that errs on 
the side of over-simplicity, yet this fault is almost 
a virtue, and deserves praise rather than blame. 
Lise (Mrs. Forbes, Bishop’s Stortford) : a vigorous 
pen-and-ink design, hopeless in reduction for rapid 
printing. £mi/(R. J. Richardson, Upper Norwood, 
S.E.) : a convention of its own, novel and effective, 


SECOND PRIZE 


Jap (Chas. Pears, Pontefract): the 
good qualities in these two drawings 
are marred by an absence of “colour,” a few 
solid shades would have helped them much. 
Ko-Ko (A. B. Tabb, Egremont): nicely interpreted. 
Lambeth (R. H. Smith, Westcombe Park, S.E.): 


“Toppy ”’ 


** WOODLAND " 


good colour. Lay Figure (J. B. Harrison, Dar- 

lington): a very workmanlike rendering. Zeuhos 

(H. M. White, Stonehouse, Gloucester): lacks 

definite handling. Zua (B.A. Lewis, Carmarthen) : 

a diawing well to the front. Momad (Miss E. C. 

Woodward, Chelsea): good. Octave (G. H. Villy, 
ut 














Longsight): commendable. O/d Hundredth (Miss 
G. E. Offord, Norwich): bold and effective. Oveas 
(J. S. Eland, Stockwell): a good example of a 





DESIGN FOR A CARVED WOODEN BOX 


translation upon tracing paper. Penelope (Miss B. 
Banks, Croydon): good. Pierre (J. E. Killing, 
Trowbridge): a very artistic sketch. Pinus (R. J. 
Williams, Birmingham): a decorative version, con- 
sistent and accomplished. /odder (Mrs. Travers, 
Weybridge) : a well-arranged scheme. /o//y (Miss 
Ethel Sykes, Croydon): satisfactory. Princess 
(Mrs. J. R. Rhodes, Prestwich): two very good 
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excellent. Sgraffitto(A. E. Hollinshead, Stoke-on- 
Trent): very pleasant, but not practicable. Sphinx 
(Francis Moore, Throgmorton Street): two draw- 
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ings, both too elaborate. TZhistle (Miss E. B. 
Holden, Birmingham): although the effect is 
open, the details are not simple enough. Zokio 
(C. Randal, Great Western Road, W.): good. 
Ugly Little Sin (Nathan Vanderlyn, South Ken- 
sington): very well adapted for process work. 
Wal (W. Broomhead, Leeds): too complicated, 
but good. Zinco (F. H. Edminson, Sale): two 
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DESIGN FOR A CARVED WOODEN BOX 


drawings, full of admirably contrasted masses. 
Punch (F. E. Ashford, Birmingham): good. 
Ramsbottom (D. Tennent, Ramsbottom): highly 
finished, but excellent of its kind. Salamander 
(A. Gilfillan, Glasgow): the most vigorous sketch 
sent in. Saturn (O. Chambers, Peckham) : interest- 
‘ng and well set down. Savanorola(no address): 
IV 





“* ARCA,’’ SECOND PRIZE 


drawings in ink that would yield quite a different 
effect ; are examples of good work spoiled by the 
material, a not infrequent defect that needs point- 
ing out, 


DESIGN FOR A CARVED WoopEN Box (C. IV.). 


The conditions set for this subject demanded 
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that the box should be shown carved in low relief 
on the sides and the top. The dimensions were to 
be 12 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 8 inches high. 


fox (Miss Marion L. Thomson, Brooklyn, Soli- 
hull, Warwick); <#lustrated. Heather (Miss 
Isabel Brittain, 11 Highfield, Scarborough ; a 




















DESIGN FOR A CARVED WOODEN BOX 


The quality of the designs showed very little 
freshness. The spirit that has influenced all other 
days, to-day seems not to have aroused wood- 
carvers, who are still slaves for the most part to 
traditional style, or else trying to design natural- 
istic work, without sufficient sense of the material 
and its limitations. 

FIRST PRIZE (One guinea) :—Fisces (Miss Mabel 
Syrett, 113 Ashley Gardens, Westminster, S.W.) ; 
for flat carving. 

SECOND PRIZE (alfa guinea) :—Arca (Mrs. A. 
C. Powell, Townfield, Dorking). The sides not 
shown in the sketch complete the motto, “Who 
chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.” 

Honourable mention is awarded to : 

Acorn (Miss J. Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, 
Sharrow, Sheffield); a design employing figures 
and demanding great executive skill ; it is worthy 


of special praise. The second design of acorns is 
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not so good. Bosco (Miss Jennie Wood, 58 Ever- 
ton Road, Charlton-on-Medlock, Manchester) ; a 
semi-conventional rendering of the blackberry, 
nicely carried out. Cypher (Miss Amy Seers, West 
Gate, Greenhill Road, Moseley) ; 
tral panels lack character. First Attempt (C.Whitlert, 
excellently drawn and 


unequal, the cen- 


Balhousie Terrace, Perth) ; 
well balanced, but not very interesting ornament. 

















“ Fox" 


practical and effective design. Hore Studia Oblec 
tant (Miss A. H. Watson, 5 Albert Road, Clifton) ; 
a spirited Renaissance design. /osser (J. Little- 
johns, Orchard Hill, near Bideford, Devon) ; had 
black ink been used in place of blue-black, we 
should have reproduced this very excellent design, 
which is thoroughly well adapted for its purpose, 
but not very fresh in treatment. Zzver (Miss C. A. 
Walker, Holly Bank, Gate Acre, Liverpool) ; one 
of the most satisfactory designs sent in. Memphis 
W. H. Thomas, 4 Brighton Grove, Halifax); a 
really beautiful design for inlay, not bold enough 
for carving ; in itself it is worthy a first place. O/d 
Hundredth (Miss G. Offord, Norwich) ; t//ustrated. 
2am (C. F. Dawson, 81 Leonard’s Place, Bingley, 
Yorks) ; the spacing of the ornament is excellent, 
but the detail lacks freshness. Primula (J. Hains- 
worth, 16 Hume Street, Halifax) ; a very pleasing 
and practical design. Rufus (no address) ; this 
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‘‘OLD HUNDREDTH" 


shows some ingenuity ; the treatment of the shield 
redeems the otherwise commonplace. Saint Philip 
(A. W. Blomfield, 102 Dempsey Street, Stepney, 
E.) ; a workable and pleasant design. Seguor (J. S. 
Syme, 15 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh); the 
only Gothic design sent of any marked excellence ; 
Suum Cuique (Miss Andrez Rew, Great Berk- 


hampstead, Herts); a very practical design. 
7 








HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME, 


It was the evening of Show Sunday, 
and everybody felt depressed as they 
sat in the studio in the twilight, dis- 

cussing the future of Art, or rather of artists. 

“The days of pictures are doomed,” said the 
man with a Liberty tie, solemnly. ‘‘ Of course we 
may hope that a few great artists will always survive 
to keep up the tradition; but I think pictures 
painted to sell—manufactured works, turned out 
deftly and cleverly—will soon be as unsaleable as 
colossal statues or epic poems.” 

“That is flat heresy,” said the journalist ; “ where 
is all your Ruskin and your elevation of the masses 
theory? Surely you have not revoked your opinion 
of the moral power of Art.” 

“T think,” said the man with a Liberty tie, “‘ the 
most respectful attitude is first to separate works 
of art from oil paintings generally. The trade of 
mere picture-making is ancient and honourable ; 
but because here and there the great artist has 
given genuine triumphs to the world, it does not 
alter the fact that the average painting is merely a 
sample of more or less accomplished craft, dis- 
played with more or less taste.” 

“You would abolish pictures, then?” said the 
Lay Figure. 

“Certainly not!” he replied; “but I would 
have them properly treated. If good—very few 
private rooms are sufficiently well-lighted to do 
them justice; nor is a dining-room or a drawing- 
room the right place for a great work of art. Great 
paintings should be bought at their intrinsic value 
—not as speculative investments—and housed 
properly in galleries.” 

“ What would you call a great painting?” said 
the journalist. 

“ As well ask me to define a great poem,” he 
rejoined. ‘‘Yet we all agree that great poems 
exist, and that they are to be distinguished from 
mere verses.” 

“But what of those who could not afford your 
ultra-precious masterpieces ?” said the journalist. 

“They could see them in public galleries,” he 
responded. “Possession is a vulgar passion, a 
selfish pleasure in preventing all the world from 
sharing one’s delight.” 

“Then you would have bare walls in the houses 
of all but millionaires ?” said the journalist. 

“ Certainly not! but I see no reason for second- 
rate paintings. Better a good etching, or evena 
photograph of a good picture, than the average 
gallery landscape or genre subject—made purely 
vI 
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for sale, just like any other object of commerce.” 

“And the artists—what of them? They must 
exist,” the Lay Figure said in a tone of alarm. 

“Don’t be frightened. My fears are not pro- 
phecies ; besides, there is always decorative work 
to spend their talent upon.” 

“Then, after all, you do recognise that decora- 
tion is quite secondary to painting or sculpture ?” 
said the journalist, with a chuckle. 

“Not a bit! any more than I would say music 
was secondary to poetry; but the one can be 
multiplied and the other cannot. You may print 
a great song, but you cannot duplicate the great 
singer. You can multiply a poem, or a pattern, 
so that each owner has what is practically the 
original work, and not a soulless copy.” 

“Possibly; but that does not prove that a 
painter in oils can design, any more than a com- 
poser could become a rhymer by mere advice that 
it would pay better,” said the Lay Figure. 

“Tt would be folly to suppose things could be 
changed suddenly,” replied the man with a Liberty 
tie ; “ but a great responsibility rests upon foolish 
parents and others, who suppose a liking for 
pictures and a certain facility of sketching show 
sufficient warranty for sending another recruit to 
the great army of artists.” 

“But if they all became pen-draughtsmen—or 
pattern-makers—it would merely swamp the market 
for illustrations and designs,” said the Lay Figure ; 
‘nobody would be bettered.” 

“Yes, that is obvious enough to require re- 
iteration,” said the Liberty-tie man; “ but all the 
same, is not the conceit that deludes a second- 
rate student into thinking he can create pictures a 
thing to avoid? ‘Teach all these lads and lasses a 
craft ; let their trained hands and eyes be devoted 
to making things, not painting pictures of them.” 

“The old story, I see,” said the journalist ; 
“salvation by artistic handicraft, and a world 
re-edified by bric-a-brac and art furniture.” 

“You may sneer,” said the man with a Liberty 
tie, ‘ but you all agree that the income of a painter 
is, in nine cases out of a ten, a minus quantity ; 
that far too many fairly creditable pictures are 
painted, to say nothing of the perfectly superfluous 
crowd of mediocre works; and the true friend of 
Art is one who would give the best men room to 
live ; for the natural enemies of sheep, as a philo- 
sopher shows, are not beasts of prey, but the other 
sheep who, unchecked, would soon increase so 
greatly that the flock would starve for want of 
pasturage. Art will be starved by its most ardent 
disciples unless some change occurs soon.” 








THE EDITOR’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Some Principles of Everyday Art (2nd ed. re- 
vised), 35. 6a. Zhe Anatomy of Pattern (3rd ed. 
revised), 3s. 6d. Zhe Planning of Ornament (3rd 
ed. revised), 35. 6¢. Nature in Ornament (2nd ed.), 
12s. 62. By Lewis ForeMAN Day. (London: 
Batsford.) 

To sit down and appraise calmly the value of 
these four books by Mr. Day, were as futile as to 
write an essay on the usefulness of Bradshaw to 
railway travellers. 
New editions, re-set 
and amplified by a 
quantity of new 
facts and fresh illus- 
trations, afford a 
welcome opportu- 
nity of recording 


iS Ne 
IAA) ay 5 one’s appreciation. 
oe Reviews of first edi- 
tions must needs 
but anticipate suc- 
cess; at this date 
one is able not only 
to record the wide 
popularity of these 
super-excellent trea- 
tises, but to speak 
individually of their 
permanent value. The wonder is how any de- 
signer or critic did without them ; if a student of 
pattern does not know them, it is doubtful whether 
pity for his negligence or envy at the pleasure in 
store for him is the strongest impression. 

Some Principles of Everyday Art appeals to a 
far larger audience than those technically interested 
in design. Its impartial consideration of the vari- 
ous styles of decorative art, past and present, and 
its excellent advice on the essentials of good taste 
in ornament, make it profitable to every one who 
has a room of his own, much more to all who aim 
to make their houses comely and tasteful. 

The Anatomy of Pattern, in its lucid analysis of 
repeated ornament, is literally the most useful 
volume any pattern designer can keep by him for 
reference. On the first reading one was amazed 
at the complex schemes that appeared simple 
when the conjurer explained how it was done, 
and returning to it after much practical experience 


BY L. F. DAY 
Batsford) 
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it still keeps its place as a pre-eminently useful 
book. 

The Planning of Ornament carries on the subject, 
and shows how the decoration logically composed 
according to the first volume, may be consistently 
applied. 

Nature in Ornament, with its hundreds of well- 
selected illustrations, well-nigh exhaust all possible 
treatment of natural forms. From the most savage 
simplicity to the equally conventional but more 
elaborate treatment of recognised styles, to the 
naturalistic convention so popular in recent times, 
Mr. Day shows you by example the right way to 
work ; and with his facile pen and pencil illustrates 
precept by example and example by precept, until 
you feel what he has not explained is not worth 
explaining. 

Fans of Japan. 
(London: C. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


By CHARLOTTE M. SALwey. 
—This 
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Batsford) 


PANEL, FLAT CARVING 
(Everyday Art. 


handsome quarto, illustrated by ten coloured plates 
and thirty-nine black and white reproductions, 


contains also a brief preface by William Anderson, 
vil 











F.R.C.S. In ten very readable chapters the 
history of the fan is most agreeably set forth, and, 
as Dr. Anderson remarks, “it will surprise most 





JAPANESE PANEL DESIGN 


English readers, even those who have travelled in 
the Far East, to learn the manifold and curious 
refinements of sentiment that are grouped around 
so simple and common an object of daily use.” 
The scheme of the book includes not merely the 
history of the fan in its thousand and one cere- 
monial and social varieties, but valuable descrip- 
tions of the various arts applied to fan-making, 
painting and printing, lacquering, metallurgy, 
inlay, cloisonné, carving and encrusting. The 
coloured plates are excellently printed, and as 
they monopolise the most attractive specimens it 
would be hardly fair to reproduce as sample of the 
book any of the lesser devices which adorn its 
pages, admirable as they are. The tables of 
statistics at the end of the volume show in round 
figures the amazing number of sixteen millions of 
fans of various sorts, exported from Japan in the 
year 1891 alone. Folk-lore, anecdote, and 
etiquette supply interesting or amusing items on 
every page, and despite its importance as a mono- 
graph, it is not restricted to dry details, but 
bristles with facts important both to the student of 
sociology and the student of art. The book 
deserves, and will probably obtain, a very wide 
popularity. 

Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 
By EstHER Woop. (London: Sampson Low & 
VIII 
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Co. 12s. 6d.)—This study of a movement peculiarly 
attractive to the literary mind, as examples prove, 
is one more document towards the final history to 
be written some day. A single sentence will show 
the attitude of the author, when, after quoting Con- 
stable’s saying in 1821, “In thirty years English 
art will have ceased to exist,” she goes on to say 
that “posterity may decide that the catastrophe 
thus prophesied by Constable was only averted by 
the grafting of an Italian genius upon English stock, 
and that to the country of the great Renaissance 
England owes—at least in the field of painting— 
her own Renaissance of the nineteenth century.” 
Starting from such premises, it is obvious that a 
very strong argument may be consistently deve- 
loped, and did space allow it would be interesting 
to follow Mrs. Wood through the pages of a most 
readable and well-written book. As, however, it is 
a volume no sympathetic art-lover can afford to 
neglect, here one may dismiss the matter with an 
appreciative sentence of unreserved commendation. 
The illustrations deserve special notice. Eight 
well-executed photogravures from Rossetti’s works 
include the familiar Zece Ancilla Domini and Beata 
Beatrix, from the National Gallery ; and less well- 
known drawings, including Zhe Boat of Love (now 
in the Birmingham Gallery) ; Mary Magdalene, the 
drawing owned by Lord Battersea and Overstrand ; 
the Head of Christ (for which George Meredith is 
popularly supposed to have sat), belonging to Mr. 
Moncure Conway ; the unfinished study, Our Lady 
of Pity, The Day Dream,-and Pandora, from the 
originals in the possession of Mr. Theodore Watts. 
These remarkably satisfactory plates would alone 
suffice to make the book worth preserving. For 
the exquisite printing the Chiswick Press must be 
commended. In short, the book in handy size is a 
distinctly worthy monograph on a very important 
subject. 

Architecture of the Renaissance in England. By 
J. Atrrep Gotcu, F.S.A. Two vols. folio, con- 
taining 145 plates and 180 text illustrations. 
£8 8s. net. (London: Batsford.)—There are 
books which may be fairly dismissed in a para- 
graph, and others that demand pages of analysis, 
appreciation, and quotation to do them justice. 
To talk flippantly of a folio is like speaking disre- 
spectfully of the equator. Yet unless one descends 
to commonplace praise, how else in a few lines can 
one be just to a really monumental work? Two 
stately volumes, well bound, illustrated lavishly with 
fine full-page collographic reproductions of draw- 
ings and photographs, demand even for their 
externals no little space for due consideration. To 
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discuss the subject adequately would be to review 
the most glorious period of English history in con- 
junction with the not less stately period of English 
art. Perhaps the best way, since the publisher 
permits it, is to give two illustrations reduced from 
the work itself, and to recommend all who can 
afford it to place this sumptuous work on their 
shelves ; or, if that be beyond them, to use what 
influence they possess to see it is on the list of the 
public libraries whose scope permits them to in- 
clude technical works. Not that this is a book for 
architects alone; artists will find it full of valuable 
material, and the average layman would find a 
few hours devoted to its study neither tedious nor 
unfruitful. 

The Street of Human Habitations. By Ray S. 
LincHaM. (London: Chapman, Hall & Co. 6s.) 
—This volume in the Science and Art Series, which 
has already won itself a place among standard 
works for popular reference, is alarming in the 
magnitude of its subject. To attempt in these 
hundred and fifty pages, even with the aid of 
five hundred illustrations, an epitome of the 
history of houses and surroundings of nine races 
of men since pre-historic times, was a bold enter- 
prise. The author has chosen a half-colloquial 
narrative style, which makes the digest compara- 
tively easy reading. To peptonise, partly digest, 
and dish up ready for absorption the essential 
facts from some sixty-six volumes was the author’s 
avowed object, which has been achieved with 
far more success than one might have expected. 
It is an excellent book for those who wish to 
acquire a broad impression of the history of 
domestic civilisation. 

Vanishing London. By Rotanp W. Pav. 
(London: 5 Arundel Street, Strand. 15s5.)—To 
set down in fitting fashion the features of many 
houses doomed to be swept away in the course of 
a very few years, is obviously laudable; when, 
moreover, the subjects are so well chosen as those 
comprised in the forty plates of this quarto, and 
depicted faithfully and unpretentiously, it is not 
easy to be sufficiently restrained in praising them. 
At present, while many grow sentimental over a 
shapeless mass of Roman stonework, or some rude 
Norman masonry, very few give a thought to the 
Palladian domestic buildings designed by Wren, 
Inigo Jones, and less famous men, that are being 
demolished one by one. Mr. Paul has found in 
Holborn, the Strand district, and Westminster a 
splendid field, and one can but wish that the 
success which this volume deserves and should 
receive, may inspire him to publish many others 
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of like value. Despite the records of the camera, 
there is a charm about these drawings which, how- 
ever we appreciate them to-day, will be prized still 
more by students in the next century, when so 
many of their subjects will have been swept away. 

Hints on Wood-Carving. By ELEANOR ROWE. 
Fourth Edition. (London: R. Sutton & Co., 
11 Ludgate Hill. 1s.)—This capital manual by 
the energetic and accomplished mistress of the 
School of Art Wood-Carving at South Kensington, 
is in its fourteenth thousand, which augurs well for 
the popularity of the craft, and renders praise of 
the book itself almost superfluous. For direct 
explanation and straightforward statements of facts 
the manual is a model of its class ; so far as any 
craft can be taught by words, it teaches it. Miss 
Rowe’s enthusiasm is infectious, and you can 
scarce glance at a page without an instinctive 
longing to imitate something. If only an artist 
would do for the design of wood-carving what 
Miss Rowe has done for its mechanism, then in- 
deed might we feel that the art had once again 
come into its own. 

The History of Reynard the Fox. By F. S. 
E.uis. (London: David Nutt.)—This free ren- 
dering into verse of the translation made by 
William Caxton in the days of Edward IV. from 
the Dutch prose version of the story, is a monu- 
mental undertaking, as over three hundred quarto 
pages bear witness. Here it is the format of the 
book which alone can be noticed, and that is in its 
way perfection. Beautiful devices by Mr. Walter 
Crane, a page that is typography at its best, 
exquisite paper, and simple but most delightful 
binding, mark it as the high-water mark of the 
Chiswick Press. 

The Portfolio, Parts 11., I1I., and IV. (London: 
Seeley & Co.)—The inevitable regret at the trans- 
formation of this excellent periodical to a series 
of detached monographs is almost changed to 
welcome as each new number appears. Ma/ta, 
the subject of No. 2, is perhaps of less artistic 
interest, but Josiah Wedgwood, a theme put in 
the sympathetic hands of Professor Church, has 
received most excellent treatment. The four 
photogravures are especially good, and the twenty- 
eight blocks which illustrate the text well chosen 
and admirably reproduced. The fourth number, 
devoted to Bastien-Lepage, has four photogravures 
from his most important pictures and many 
smaller illustrations in the text. Other numbers 
devoted to Rossetti, Orchardson, and Fred Walker 
are announced. In its new form it will no doubt 
become a standard series for reference. 
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WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

A DESIGN ror LincrusTA-WALTON 
(A XI.). 

The setting of this competition ran thus :— 
The design may be in any style preferred by the 
competitor, but must be drawn full size in ink 
outline, slightly shaded with lines, not wash, and 
with “section ” showing “ relief” clearly indicated. 
(The “relief” should be ,%, in. to 3 in.—not more.) 

After excellence of design preference was to 
be given to those patterns which were adjudged 
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most suitable for use both on the (right and left) 
“rake” for stairs and on the “ straight.” 

A fair number of designs were sent in, and the 
judges report favourably on the whole. They say: 
“ The prizes have been carefully inspected, and we 
find while there are a number of fairly good ones 
among them, they are not generally of great merit, 
and some are very poor. ‘The students do not 
seem to have made themselves acquainted with the 
refinements of a ‘relief’ material; but to have 
more in view those appertaining to wall-papers 
only. The design, /ndian (though far too full of 
ornament to be of any use to us), is judged to be 


the best in drawing and design. Saracen (a panel 
dado), in our opinion, comes next, and we are pre- 
pared to purchase it.” 
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SECOND PRIZE “* SARACEN " 


The awards are therefore : 

First Prize (Zhree guineas): 
Warren, 17. Rossetti Gardens, 
illustrated. 
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Indian (C. R. 
Chelsea, S.W.) ; 
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‘BRIAR ROSE "’ 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


SECOND PRIZE (One and a half guineas) : Saracen 
XI 








(G. A. Davis, Windsor Villa, Islington Road, 
Southville, Bristol). 






































HONOURABLE MENTION ‘* BISCOT”’ 


Honourable mention is awarded to—JBiéscot 
(Isabella Carruthers, Luton): good in drawing, but 
too full of 
detail. Briar 
Rose (Miss F. 
Hudson, 
Dawlish; é7- 
lustrated). 
Pentagon 
(Peter C. 
Browne, Glas- 
gow): a very 
ingenious 
and delicately 
drawn design, 
but also too 
full of small 
detail. 
A STREET 

SCENE ON 
LINE-TINT- 
ED Carp(B 
V.). 

The setting 
ot this subject uae onsen 
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defined the size to be 7x5 (to be reduced for 
printing to 5x 4). The drawing was to be worked 
on line-tinted card No. 1, for photo-zinco reproduc- 
tion. Chinese white was permitted for corrections. 
and pen-and-ink for small details, or solid blacks. 

The competitors have kept to the rules and sent 
in some quite practical drawings ; but, on the other 
hand, the quality of the work is below our usual 
standard, as the comparative few who are entitled 
to honourable mention will show. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is taken by Snipe 
(Miss E. Aird, 48 Pelham Street, Kensington). 

The SEcoNnD Prize (Half a guinea) is awarded to 
Alcibiades (Charles Pease, Ferndale Villas, Ponte- 
fract): this drawing would have been put in the 
first place had the figures in the foreground been 
in tone with the whole sketch. As it is they 
tell with unpleasant effect as black silhouettes. 
The distance, on the other hand, shows knowledge 
of the capabilities of the paper, quite apart from its 
own artistic merit. 

Estella (Miss D’Avigdor, 35 Lancaster Gate, W.), 
for a drawing of “ Coal-heavers,” is entitled to special 
commendation. 

Honourable mention is given to—Amethyst 
(Miss M. Gardiner, Winchester); Barth (R. 
McKay, Edinburgh); Beer (Miss M. E. Postle- 
thwaite, Kilburn) ; Cofa/ (H. G. Hampton, Read- 
ing); Old Town (W. Wilson, Edinburgh); Zafy 
(Miss Mary Hughes, Brentford); Zero—two de- 
signs (G. F. M. Hopkins, Oxford). 
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DECORATION OF A 
THE SUMMER 


DESIGN 
FIREPLACE 
Monrtus (C. 


FOR THE 
DURING 
V.). 

This subject as set was not limited to 
a screen or any ordinary method, but 
intended to provoke novel suggestions 
for a somewhat difficult problem in the 
decoration of the home. For this 
reason, no details of the existing mantel- 
piece or hearth were given, as the 
object was to allow each competitor to 
choose the fireplace he planned to 
decorate. 

We regret to say that no design 
sent in was deemed worthy of a prize. 
Mulberry and April sent schemes for 
hiding the fireplace, which were pos- 
sible, but not very novel or attractive. 
The arrangement of bamboos, screens, 
pots, brackets and draperies which dis- 
tinguished most of the others, represent 
no doubt the prevailing fashion ; but 
by no stretch of tolerance could they 
be considered worthy according to the 
standard of good taste in the decoration 
of the home, which it is our purpose to 
maintain. 

For process work it is a truism to insist 
that positively black ink is best. Many 
good preparations already exist, but 
Messrs. Reeves new Artists’ Black may 
be fairly said to equal the best, and in 
some respects to offer special advantages of its 
own. In wash drawings for half-tone work, the 
greater scale of colours permitted delude many 
draughtsmen into employing pigments of various 
colours on the same subject. This is a dangerous 
habit for, in the more perfect processes, the actual 
colour influences the result, apart from the depth of 
tone ; and effects not contemplated by the artist 
appear only too vividly upon the proof impression. 


At Messrs. George Houghton & Son’s, 89 High 
Holborn, thére is to be seen a most ingenious 
reflector electric lamp which lights a full-length 
figure without unpleasant shadows. Although 
intended for photographers, to whom it must be 
simply a necessity, it is worth consideration for 
life classes, as by its diffused and evenly reflected 
light it gives an open-air effect, in place of the 
usual unpleasant “ studio lighting” which imparts 
an artificial look to a study in oils, or to a 
photograph. 


SECOND PRIZE 


** ALCIBIADES " 


We are glad to note that Mr. Matthew Webb, a 
very competent authority on gesso-work, is arrang 
ing to held a series of afternoon classes for teach- 
ing, modelling, and painting in gesso, at his studio, 
Adie Road, The Green, Hammersmith, at most 
moderate terms. 


Mr. C. H. Shannon and Mr. Will Rothenstein 
will show together a number of original lithographs 
that are specially interesting in view of the revival 
of this medium, so long abandoned by artists of the 
first rank, which now seems destined, both here and 
on the Continent, to become once more a very 
popular medium for the multiplication of drawings. 


An interesting collection of some fifty pictures 
of Egypt, by Mr. Mortimer Mempes, will open for 
a week only at Dowdeswells in mid-June. In these 
the artist has carried still farther the elaborate finish 
and brilliant colour of his later method, and pro- 
duced work worthy of more than usual consideration. 

Xu 








HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


AFTER the many portraits of its near 
relatives the Lay Figure had seen at all 
the Galleries lately opened, the people 

who had dropped in to five o’clock tea naturally 
expected it to babble much anecdotal gossip: 
stories of this R.A. whistling “’E dunno where ’e 
are,” as he studied the values of his background; of 
that eminent outsider debating whether his great 
impressionist study should attract the realistic critics 
by labelling it Washing Day ; or the symbolists, by 
a title like White Souls meshed in the Threads of the 
Fates ; or the older school, by calling it the Brocken 
after Storm ; or whether he would be original and 
send it with no title. No doubt scores of these 
veracious paragraphs had come to its ears, but 
what it said was: “ How can you expect the de- 
signs of carpets and wall-papers to improve when 
the public will have the worst period of the century 
revived for a passing fad ?” 

“Tis but a natural and healthy reaction against 
the tyranny of the crafty artsmen,” said the very 
youngest journalist present. 

“Never mind who makes them,” the Lay Figure 
said, “we want guod patterns, well drawn, and 
based on the best precedents of the past ; in short, 
beautiful colours arranged beautifully.” 

“Surely, from your point of view there are more 
than enough of these already,” said the city man; 
“but I don’t call those dull patterns, like old faded 
rugs, beautiful.” 

“ If you don’t you might have the decency to be 
ashamed to own it,” said the art critic; “after the 
weary miles I have written on the subject, is this 
the reward ?” 

** As you were probably paid at a rate per mile 
equal to that for the construction of a useful rail- 
way, I do not see that you need any other recom- 
pense,” said the youngest journalist. “It is so 
easy to gush about art!” 

“Not easier than damning all attempts to im- 
prove domestic taste,” said the art critic. 

“Who is to create a taste for better things to- 
day ?” said the Lay Figure. ‘The artist says the 
manufacturer won’t buy good designs ; the manu- 
facturer says he much prefers them, but the shops 
won’t keep them. The shopkeeper says his own 
liking is for the very best, but people will choose 
the very worst. The people say they would have 
bought better things if they had been shown 
them; and one art critic says it really doesn’t 
matter, and another holds up his hands in horror 
and starts a new series of lectures which nobody 
XIV 
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except his fellow-enthusiasts attend. It is a dead- 
lock.” 

“Colour is what we lack,” said the art critic; “I 
don’t mean merely in pictures, but colour for its. 
own sake. Those coloured woodcuts by Lepére 
show that even in journalism we might begin a 
chromatic education.” 

“What journal uses woodcuts?” said the 
youngest journalist. ‘I know the Bushey pro- 
fessor, always partial to wood-carving, says that the 
process-block except for pure line is unspeakably 
bad. Yet when he spoke he could not have foreseen 
that a half-tone portrait of himself would head the 
report of his tirade against tint blocks.” 

“You think, then, a good process-block better 
than an average woodcut ?” queried the Lay Figure. 

“ Beyond all comparison I do,” said the youngest 
journalist. ‘Indeed, I almost doubt if the best 
woodcut surpasses the very best tint block ; but 
granting that it does immeasurably surpass it, yet 
there can be no question that a fine half-tone keeps 
more vital qualities than it loses. Of course,” he 
finished, apologetically, “a poor half-tone badly 
printed is a miserable thing.” 

“‘ Consider the rapid production,” said the city 
man. 

“For vulgar profit merely,” the art critic broke 
in. “If people want to keep illustrated records of 
the Galleries, a week or a month after the opening 
day would be ample time. Except for trade rivalry, 
what can it profit any human being to own a volume 
of some hundreds of such pictures as those in this 
year’s Salon catalogue, when by waiting to give 
adequate time for good blocks to be made, a fairly 
good proportion might have been worth keeping ?” 

“T wish,” said the Lay Figure, “in place of 
these half-tones they would revert to the pen- 
drawings and charcoal sketches of past years.” 

“That sounds plausible,” said the journalist, 
“but many men cannot translate their colour to 
black and white. I have seen a very accomplished 
painter waste two days hard at work on a ‘ thumb- 


nail’ of his picture, and ultimately tear up all his 


attempts and fall back on a photograph.” 

“The moral effect on the public of these illus- 
trated encyclopedias of Galleries must be bad,” 
said the art critic, “also the temptation to a painter 
to make his wor effective in a photograph. I 
fear that the slower woodcuts can never come back.” 

“Not while you make the public arditer eleganti- 
arum, which is arrant folly,” said the youngest 
journalist ; “but all the same, I am with it in pre- 


‘ferring good photography to the work of the 


average engraver.” 
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THE EDITOR’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Landscape Gardening in Japan. One vol. imp. 
4to. £2 125. 6d. net. Supplement to Landscape 
Gardening in Japan. One vol. 4to. £1 16s. net. 
By Josiah Conder, F.R.I.B.A. (London: Samp- 
son Low & Co.)—Mr. Josiah Conder, F.R.I.B.A., 
the author of an interesting paper on “ Landscape 
Gardening in Japan,” which appeared some years 
ago in the Zransactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, and to which reference was made in an 
article on “‘ Artistic Gardens in Japan ” in our issue 
of last July, has now completed two sumptuous 
volumes on this delightful subject. These have 
both been printed and bound by the Hakubunsha 
in Tokio, in European style, and in a manner that 
would be creditable to any Western printer and 
binder. Landscape Gardening in Japan is an 
almost exhaustive treatise on the subject. In 
it we are fully instructed in the various methods 
and the ethics of garden designing which obtains in 
that country, and are treated to numerous illustra- 
tions of picturesque arbours, fences, gateways, and 
other garden accessories. Any one desiring to pro- 
duce for himself a garden in Japanese style will 





‘The Rathhaus 
Gottsch-Jenikau 


BY E. H. NEW 


find abundant material in this work to guide him in 
his project. 

The Supplement to Landscape Gardening in Japan 
consists of a series of sixty excellent photographs 
of existing gardens in Japan, reproduced by the 
Collotype process, to each of which is appended 
an interesting description by Mr. Conder. 

We cannot too strongly recommend all those 
who take pleasure in artistic gardening to possess 
themselves of these truly valuable works. 


ROOM 


The Gipsy Road. By GRENVILLE A. J. COoLe. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 6s.)—A book of 
modern tourist travel, illustrated in the slightly 
archaic style which the young artists Birmingham 
School affect, is certain to be at least novel. Yet 
in this instance the experiment is justified by 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “ THE GIPSY ROAD "’ 


drawings which are pleasantly related to the 
printed page, and serve to decorate the book itself 
as well as illustrate its text. The work of Mr. E. 
H. New, who is responsible for the external and 
internal decorations of this charming record of a 
journey from Krakow to Coblentz, is not unfamiliar 
to our readers, and by the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers we are able to reproduce here a specimen 
of his cleverly managed convention. The whole 
appearance of the book justifies the high artistic 
reputation of its publishers, who, one should always 
remember, were among the first to produce books 
which are no less a pleasure to look at and handle 
than to read. 


Four new coloured lithographs (7s. 6d. each), 
after Turner’s Sorts and Rivers, published by 
George Rowney & Co., well sustain the reputation 


of this excellent series. 


A very interesting exhibition of modern Book- 
bindings will open at the Caxton Head, 232 High 
It will consist of some 


Holborn, on June 27. 
seventy copies of King Florus, one of Mr. Morris’ 
Kelmscott Press series. The chief binders known 
to fame will be represented, and works of the most 
unconventional order, from all parts of the world. 
The materials employed include leathers of all 
sorts, metal, carved wood, embroideries, snake- 
skins, bamboo, and other substances. 








WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ILLUSTRATION TO A WORK ON THE 
Horn Boox. (A XIII.) 

A hundred competitors sent evidence of their 
skill, or—to be quite accurate and include a 
minority—of their lack of it. Mr. Walter Crane 
and Mr. Raven Hill most kindly gave due atten- 
tion to the merits and demerits of the works sent 
in, and the final report which the first-named 
artist most kindly drafted was accepted by the 
judges. It is curious to note that the works in 
wash, which often reached a high degree of 
technical skill, showed so little invention. They 
kept the letter of the rules by introducing a 
Horn Book, but, with that one detail changed, 
they would have been equally appropriate to a 
thousand others. Besides the prize drawings, Mr. 
Andrew Tuer has selected :—A. B. C. D. ad lucem 
(K. M. Skeaping, New Cross, S.E.); Daub(MissIda 
Lovering, Stamford Bridge Studios, S.W.); Erskine 
(Miss M. Thompson, Solihull); Jnzkstand (Miss 
E. E. Bloxcidge, Shustoke); Ped/ar (A. Dudley, 
31 Lansdowne Road, W.); Saxon (Miss H. I. 
Baker, 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham) ; Sedge- 
cutter (Miss M. Reid, 58 Dennington Park, N.W.) ; 
Selene (Miss G. M. Jebb, Fairyfield, Great Barr, 
Birmingham) ; Zudor (R. A. Miller, 62 Burrand 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.) The prize designs will 
not be reproduced in THE Stupio0 before the 
volume appears. 

The following is Mr. Walter Crane’s report :—“ I 
have now been through the Horn Book set, and 
in my judgment, having regard to illustration of 
subject, adaptation to book-work, style, and 
sentiment, the following come first in order :— 
(1) Zommy Traddles (Celia Anna Levetus, 23 
Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham) : decor- 
ative in effect and quaint in feeling. (2) Kai 
(Kate Light, 12 Montague Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham): shows fancy and pretty feeling, also 
united with ornamental treatment. (3) As/anga 
(Georgie Evelyn Cave France, Warwick Road, 
Olton, near Birmingham) : shows much ornamental 
sense in the use of black and white. 

“‘T have made some notes on others which struck 
me in one way or another as follows :—Jnkstand 
(Eunice E. Bloxcidge, ‘The Hollies,’ Shustoke, 
West Coleshill) : sends a bold decorative bit of black 
and white—birdsand brambles. Saxon (H. Isabel 
Baker, 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham): shows 
quaintness and pretty fancy in the outline of design 
of children going to school in an old-fashioned 
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street. Bee (Kate E. Bunce, Longworth, Priory 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham): sends a careful 
pen-drawing showing much ornamental feeling. 
Olive Wreath (Alfred Carpenter, 61 Falkland 
Road, N.W.): shows care and sense of ornamental 
effect in the pattern work, but no power of figure 
drawing. Motif Decoratif (W. Brown Macdougall, 
Sghor-Bheam Bullwood, Dunoon, N.B.): is rather 
decorative @ Ja mode. Sedge Cutter (Marion M. 
Reid, 58 Dennington Park, N.W.): shows feeling 
for comedy and quaintness, but wants power of 
drawing, and is rather risky in line. Brush (Miss 
M. Beddington, 91 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, 
W.): the boy on Horn Book might have served 
for a tailpiece if better designed and drawn in line. 
Blue-Black (¥F. Parks, 123 Portland Road, South 
Norwood, S.E.): has been rapid, but is too fond 
of blue-black ; his sketches have a certain pictorial 
effectiveness, but are not adapted to book decora- 
tion ; they have the look more of casual sketches 
not specially illustrative of the subject. Ofivia 
(Catherine M. Mann, 8 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E.): shows some skill in a wash drawing 
unaided by white. Zcolier (Frank Wilcockson, 5 
Gardener’s Row, Booterstown, near Dublin) : there 
is some animation in the group of children, and a 
certain prettiness of feeling and tone in the treat- 
ment of the subject. Dux and Booby (Nellie 
Harvey, Gowanbrae, Stirling, N.B.): shows fancy 
and humour in treatment, and spirit in grouping 
of the ducks. A. B. C.D. ad lucem (Kenneth 
Mathieson Skeaping, 16 Shardeloes Road, New 
Cross, S.E.): a somewhat elaborate pictorial treat- 
ment, not without humour. Daud (Ida Lovering, 
Stamford Bridge Studios, Fulham Road, S.W.): 
rather forcible wash sketch of twochildren. Young 
Person (Alice B. Woodward, 129 Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.): has cleverness and effect in black 
and white and half-tone, but not pleasant in style 
and sentiment.” 

To these should be added C/ive (Miss Winifred 
Sydnas, 28 Maude Grove, Chelsea, S.W.), for a 
very delicate piece of pure line decoration. 

The prizes are therefore—First Prize (Zen 
guineas, inclusive), Miss C. A. Levetus. SECOND 
Prize (Six guineas, inclusive), Miss Kate Light. 
TuIRD Prize (Four guineas, inclusive), Miss G. C. 
France. 


A Cerinc Paper 1n Two Corours (A XII.) 


The following is the report of the judges :—“ We 
have very carefully examined the 77 designs for 
ceiling papers, which have been submitted, in 
competition for the prizes offered in THE Stup1o- 
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“ We regret to say that in our opinion a number 
of them are poor in drawing, and would not satis- 
factorily fulfil the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. There are, however, several exceptions to 
this, and from these we selected six as the best, 











FIRST PRIZE ** DELINEATOR " 


and of these we place Olive Wreath as first, being 
the one which would be the most effective on a 
ceiling, combined with good drawing and yielding 
a large pattern. /aistow (the tree-form) we place 
second. We should wish also to highly com- 
mend Jngersol// (H. Tyrell Wright, 157 Blythe 
Road, W.) and Sten (Francis Horsman, 49 Coburg 
Street, Leeds). The designs, Canute (G. R. Ques- 
ted, 11 Abbey Gardens, N.W.) and Radigunde 
(ditto), are well planned and drawn, but they would 
not repeat in the necessary 21 in., and the clasped 
hands in the figures introduced into Radigunde do 
not come within the limits of the rest of the design. 
“We do not consider that any of the designs are 
of the maximum value named as the price at which 
they would give us the right of purchase.—Yours 
faithfully, “JEFFREY & Co.” 
A SINGLE FIGURE, DRAWN IN LINE. SET AND 
Jupcep By Mr. Henry Biacksurn. (B VIII.) 
The following is the report of the judge :——“ In 
setting the subject for competition, ‘A Girl Run- 


ning: Summer Landscape, suggested sufficiently to 
account for the lighting of the figure,’ the object was 
(1) to test the powers of observation of competitors 
in recording lines of motion ; and (2) the ability to 
distribute air and light in a line drawing for pro- 
cess reproduction. 

“ The result of the examination of the drawings 
sent in, suggests that the drawing of a figure in 
motion, and the relation of the figure to the back- 
ground, have been found more difficult than com- 
petitors expected, and that previous art-training has 
not aided them much. Out of some fifty drawings 
by competitors unknown to me, it is difficult to find 
one that fulfils the, apparently, simple conditions. 

“The first prize is awarded to De/ineator (R. A. 
Miller, 62 Burrand Road, West Hampstead, N.W.) 
for the highly decorative and spirited treatment of 
the subject ; the drawing takes first place, also, for 
good treatment of line for reproduction. There is 
too much black in the composition, following the 
fashion of to-day. The first prize would have been 
awarded to /ris, if the drawing of the figure had 
been rather better and the lines more suitable for 
reproduction. It is a pretty drawing, good in 


SECOND PRIZE ‘ VERONA" 


colour, and full of movement and childish grace ; 
the background well suggested. 

“The second prize comes to Verona (Miss Hilda 
Cowham, 6 Dortcote Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.)—although a mere sketch and not fulfilling all 


the conditions of the competition—for its style, 
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admirable suggestion of movement, and charm. 
The lines reproduce well. Benbow comes next, 
a little faulty in drawing, but otherwise carefully 
fulfilling all conditions. The touch is monotonous 
and unsympathetic, the hardness of line spoiling a 
pretty picture. ledgling (Miss Jean Mitchell, 21 
Crescent Road, Sparrow, Sheffield) suggests air 
and motion, and the lines of the drawing reproduce 
well ; but the figure might have been more care- 
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HON. MENTION ‘‘ FLEDGLING” 


fully drawn and the shadow lines made more ex- 
pressive. 

“In Aeris’s (J. Baxby, 30 Goodge Street, W.) 
drawing the running figure is delightful and the 
hillside well suggested. If this had been properly 
drawn for reproduction and on the right kind of 
paper, it would have taken a prize. The treatment 
of the face is altogether too complicated and faint 
for reproduction. Drawing Pins (Charles Pears, 
Pontefract) five minutes’ sketch should be men- 
tioned for ingenuity in suggesting movement. It 
is a reckless little drawing (2$ inches high), disre- 
garding the terms of the competition. 

“Of the remaining drawings sent in there is little 
to be said. There are several original and pretty 
ideas worthy of being better carried out. Many 
are disfigured with the fashionable patch of solid 
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black which puts everything out of tone. But the 
most serious objection to the majority of the 
drawings is the faulty treatment of the figure, and 
the apparent difficulty of making the whole figure 
run. The difficulties to be encountered (and 
worth encountering) in giving air, life, and motion 
in a pen-and-ink drawing, suggest the usefulness 
of another competition in THE Stup10 on the same 
lines. “ HENRY BLACKBURN.” 





AN EMBROIDERED Book-Cover. (C VII.) 


Few, if any, of the competitions we have had 
showed a higher average of merit than do the 
designs sent in for an embroidered book-cover. 
In choice of colour they are especially good, and 
it is with regret that we are able to show black-and- 
white miniatures only, which fail altogether to 
convey the charm of the originals. The specimens 
we have reproduced have not always been chosen 
for their good drawing; but for the effect they 
suggest when properly carried out. The letter- 
ing was the one detail almost invariably faulty. 
This is unfortunately true of almost every compe- 
tition we have had, and the failing is not so much 
in slovenly finish or bad drawing of the types 
chosen, as in the very commonplace and ill-pro- 
portioned alphabets employed. In working with 
a needle, it is obvious that a very limited number 
of styles are possible; but it would be better to 
accept the cross-stitch of the old sampler, the sort 
of letter good housewives used to work in red 
thread on their linen, rather than mongrel grotesque 
shapes neither conventional nor comely. 

The revival of a craft which has so notable a list 
of precedents, is evidently progressing rapidly, and 
the collectors of embroidered bindings will have 
an embarrassing choice at their disposal if half of 
those sent in are ultimately worked with the tech- 
nical skill needed to make the cover worthy of its 
volume. 

First Prize, One guinea (Leather, Miss Sophie 
Pumphrey, Woodstock Road, Moseley) ; illustrated. 
This design is founded on the lines “ Like the arrow 
seeds of the field flower, the fruitful wit, cleaving, 
took root, and springing forth anew where’er they 
fell, behold like to the mother plant in sem. 
blance, grew a flower all gold.” 

The materials to be employed are yellow Liberty 
linen, with panels of pale green silk appliqué ; 
embroidery in silks, the flowers shaded green, the 
leaves quiet greens, all the other decorations in 
same shades, strings the colour of the silk. 
Flowers to be worked in encroaching flat stitch, 
leaves in long and short filling stitch, outline stem 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 

stitch, stems in satin and stem stitch relieved with gold, the horizon in silver, the flowing lines of corn 
in yellow, the three flowers to the right in primrose, 

the row below in salmon pink. The border has 


French knots. The whole to be worked in a frame 
SECOND Prize (Jacko, Mrs. K. M. Ward, 5 

















‘* LEATHER "’ 





FIRST PRIZE 
.): this half-discs of white with gold outlines, and dark 
crimson leaves on the gold powdered spaces 


Dordrecht Mansions, Haarlem Road, W.) 
between. 


design relies so much on its colour that the black 
and white fails to convey the finished effect ; the 
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“ALI BABA” 


HON. MENTION 
The following designs entitled to honourabk 


mention are illustrated :—A. B. C. D. (Miss Ada 
Glebe Place, Chelsea): to be worked 
XIx 








** JACKO” 


SECOND PRIZE 
ground is peacock blue, the right-hand trees in 
green outlined with white, the left tree in silver, 


the water-lines in white, the sun and clouds in Dressler, 
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on‘ pale primrose satin, with dark sage-green leaves in lighter green, stems and lettering in 
satin back in natural colours freely outlined, sewn gold thread, white lily panel with pink rose 
on with gold. Acorn (Miss Jessie Mitchell, 21 border, blue larkspur panel with white rose border ; 
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HON. MENTION ‘ACORN ”’ 


Crescent Road, Sharrow): illustrated ; white satin the whole illustrates the passage from Maud 
ground, with barbs of old gold satin, embroidery beginning “The red rose cries she is near.” 
in green and gold silk and gold and silver thread. As/ang (Miss Anna Harrison, Braintree): the de- 
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HON. MENTION “* ALFRED" 


Ali Baba (A. K. Crowe, 4 New Brighton, Monks- _ sign illustrated is to be worked in soft silks outlined 
town, Co. Dublin). A//red (Mrs. A. C. Powell, with cord and gold thread on brown velveteen. 
Townfield, Dorking): ground dark green satin, Daisy (Miss L. G. M. Slater, Laurel Bank, Malton, 
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Yorks) ; illustrated ; dark blue-green ground, with 
orange and yellow decoration. Zimner (Alfred W. 
Pearce, Haddon Lodge, West Dulwich): ground 
light blue, bands and ground of spandrels, pale 


Legge, Ringmer, Lewes): a good design. Zia 
(John Stuart Syme, Edinburgh): a very beautiful 
pattern, reticent and original, which deserves very 
high commendation. Haze/ Nut (Miss A. Hazell, 























HON. MENTION HON. MENTION 


salmon ; figure white on a greyish background. 
Pinus (R. J. Williams, 273 Moseley Road, B’ham). 
Zoroastrian (Leonard Williams, Barcelona, Spain). 

Other designs no less worthy, and also awarded 
honourable mention, have been contributed by— 
Avondale (W. H. Scott, Islington). As/ang: an 
alternative design, not illustrated. Banks and 
Braes (Thomas Graham, 2 Leslie Place, Edin- 
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‘a. B.C. D."’ HON. MENTION ““ASLANG" 


Farnham): a very satisfactory arrangement of pea- 
cock feathers. Hercu (Miss F. M. Keeling, De- 
vizes): full of merit. Kohana San (Miss Muriel 
Scott, Chislehurst) : simple, but very good ; also de- 
barred from illustration by being drawn in blue-black 
ink, despite our rules. Lance (Miss Couper, Edin- 
burgh): a very suitable scheme, novel and excel- 
lent. J. A. F. (Miss Field, Chislehurst) : dainty 
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HON. MENTION 


HON. MENTION ‘* ZOROASTRIAN " 


burgh) : back and panels singularly good, bordering 
weak. Serthiah (Miss B. N. Graham, 35 Prince’s 
Gate, W.): good design, but weak lettering. Boss 
(Miss M. Fernie, Scarborough): a very novel and 
clever convention of landscape; the black and 
white sketch, although good, fails to convey the 
really happy effects produced by lines of colour. 
Carolus (C. J. Shaw, Erdington) : an effective de- 
sign. Chalks (Miss F. Phillips, Leicester): two 
workable and good schemes. Crus (W. Heneage 


‘‘pinus’’ HON, MENTION ‘* LIMNER"”’ 


and appropriate. Mouse (Miss M. Berry, Fair- 
seat): a pleasant cover. Viblick (A. M. D. Clarke, 
Brighton) : a workable and satisfactory idea, poorly 
drawn. Patrick O'Connor (Miss A. Jacob, Ra- 
heny): excellent. eefa/ (Miss J. Stratton, 51 
Nevern Square, S.W.): a clever design, with not 
quite satisfactory lettering. Saint Philip (A. W. 
Blomfield, Dempsey Street, Stepney, E.): beauti- 
ful colour allied to graceful design. Sadina (Miss 
C. E. Gale, Canterbury) : very good. 
XXI 

















HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME, 


“ SaLEs are the true test of success ; I 
care not who writes a nation’s songs, be 
it mine to paint its pictures,” the man 

with the green tie observed. “If you can touch 
the great heart of the British public and make it 
open its pockets, then it is fame indeed.” 

“Yes, to make a heart open its pockets would 
justify the operator becoming famous,” said the 
Lay Figure. “But why this sudden appreciation 
of the man who pays ?” 

“That,” said the journalist, with his usual air of 
one who knows all things and controls most, “is a 
common reaction at this time of year. The 
pictures painted so tediously, praised at private 
views, slated when shown, now hang unbought on 
the walls. So the painter’s chief ambition is to win 
over the taste he had flouted ; the people he else- 
where revelled in exasperating, become his quarry.” 

“‘ This is too obvious to need re-discovery,” said 
the man with the clay pipe. ‘“ What a folly it is 
to lecture the public; one thinks they are being 
educated to buy one’s own pictures, when at best 
all one’s efforts only send them to another man, 
who does not waste his time in proselytising, but 
paints and goes into society to catch clients.” 

‘Did you see that a writer in Zhe World wants 
the Royal Academy to have a marked catalogue 
with attendant clerk in each room of Burlington 
House?” the Lay Figure broke in. “ Why not 
price the main catalogue, or ticket the pictures? 
How amusing it would be to see this sort of 
legend: ‘Great reduction in price. This pic- 
ture, 9 x 6, warranted of the best quality, same 
as those 8 x 4, formerly retailed, at £600— 
4399 19s. 6d.’; or else the pathetic style: ‘ This 
touching landscape, with autograph quotation 
neatly copied and signed by the artist, together, 
price £49 10s.’” 

“You may jeer,” said the green-tie owner 
despondingly, “ but, after all, what is the use of 
painting to meet the public half-way if they refuse 
to advance their half? Better never exhibit at all, 
and cultivate the fame of incomprehensibility.” 

“ Art, like royalty, should not let its secrets be 
published too widely,” said the journalist. ‘ You 
will never raise the average individual to appreciate 
a thing he thinks he understands ; there must be 
some mystery for him to reverence. See how 
Beardsley’s fantasies delight or exasperate him. 
He cannot understand them, so he takes a 
lively interest in them. He thinks he can 
understand the A/ein air folk and the realists, and 
XXII 
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so they fail to excite him to aught but ‘ factual” 


criticism.” 

“Talking of Beardsley,” said the journalist, 
*‘did you see what an American critic says of him 
in Zhe Chap-Book, a clever little bi-monthly pub- 
lished at Chicago?—‘ Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is a 
person against whom the charge of secreting ‘a 
moral precipitate in the potion of his art cannot 
possibly be laid. I don’t know what he is trying to 
do. He is neither Egyptian, Japanese, nor French, 
but a mixture of all three. Think of it—in 
an Englishman! His chief delight is a Parisian 
Monsieur in an Egyptian attitude.’ He goes on 
with much more than I remember, and says some 
rather nasty things, but winds up with this pro- 
phecy: ‘I should not be surprised to see him our 
greatest satirist since Hogarth. He is a wise 
youth.’” 

“That ‘wise youth’ has certainly aroused more 
curiosity from foreigners outside than any other 
artist did in the time,” said the journalist. ‘“‘ Paris 
took years to discover Burne-Jones and Crane, 
while Beardsley was known in about a fortnight 
after his drawings were first published in THE 
STUDIO.” 

“Have you read in Zhe Actualists, Some Im- 
pressions of Shillito Jessop, Artist, in the National 
Review? There are some very clever things in it. 
The school it describes may not like it, but artists 
who form a ‘scheme’ for the name and. address 
before directing an envelope, and ‘ place’ the same 
with a view to decorative effect, have lived, and 
some of their eccentricities are reported in a very 
true and brilliant style.” 

“T suppose it is always fair-play to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp, and the school here ridiculed: 
have hitherto been the aggressors,” said the man. 
in the green tie, smiling as one not sorry to see 
others attack his foes. “ But I fear it will vex 
them.” 

“The satire seems to me very good-humoured,” 
said the journalist, “and the one great artist 
popularly associated with the movement is not 
even ‘chaffed.’ I think we should be careful not 
to echo the common fool in some ways, and I am 
glad the author of Zhe Actualists has avoided 
doing so even in burlesquing him.” 

“TI confess I see no humour in it at all,” said a 
very advanced impressionist, who had hitherto been 
silent. ‘Truth cannot be ridiculed, and however 
you may dislike our work, at least you must own 
our theories are logical and absolutely true.” 

Then the discussion began very warmly, and the 
language too excited for reporting here. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bungalows and Country Residences. By R. A. 
Briccs, F.R.I.B.A. Second Edition. (London: 
Batsford.)—As the author of this book, which re- 
ceived so warm a welcome in its first edition, has but 
lately contributed an article on the same subject 
to our columns, here it will suffice to call attention 
to the work. In thirty-five plates we have ex- 
amples of the bungalow, as Mr. Briggs defines it, 
and, to be exact, of country residences as well. 
Otherwise one would feel his definition to be far 
more elastic than had else appeared possible. A 
so-called bun- 
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ROOM 


wheel of time had been turned back at least ten 
years. As a matter of fact, the latest of the 
essays, in Verona, was written in 1885; nor in 
reading them do they seem of the hour, although 
the old charm of style still engages the attention, 
and the delightful egotism of their accomplished 
author constantly, as of old, provokes you, only to 
be soothed again by his next sentence—all the time 
you feel that they voice the thought of a past epoch 
—to a new generation who rightly or wrongly 
no longer accept his teaching as infallible. A 
word of unstinted praise is due to the perfection 
of the externals of this book ; its dozen plates are 
all good, one 








galow that | 
costs £4500 
would remind 
one of the 
cottage with a 
double coach- 
house, the 





cottage of 
gentility that 
Southey — or 
was it Cole- 
rid ge? — 
quotes as a 


sample of the 
pride that 
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The Letters 
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apes humility. 
The one we 
are permitted to reproduce, however, is well within 
the range. It is thus described by the author: 
“The design is for a bungalow on one floor. The 
walls would be built with rubble or bricks, and 
would be ‘rough-cast’; the arches to the piazza 
being built of red bricks, and the voussoirs to the 
principal entrance of stone. ‘The chimneys would 
be faced with stone, and the roof tiled. The 
woodwork would generally be painted white, the 
shutters to windows and the entrance-door bright 
green. The estimated cost is #550.” It is a 
most fascinating book, even for those who are 
restricted to building ‘ chateaux d’Espagne ” only. 

Verona, and other Essays. By Joun Ruskin, 
D.C.L. Letters to a College Friend. By JouN 
Ruskin. (Orpington and London: George 
Allen.)—On opening a new volume with Mr. 
Ruskin’s name on the title-page, it seems as if the 


A BUNGALOW REDUCED FROM THE DRAWING BY R, A. BRIGGS 


No one will 
regret buying 
a copy of this entirely interesting book. 

An IJImaged World. By Epwarp GARNETT. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co. 5s. net.)—Poems 
in prose, phrased with considerable power, and 
illustrated by five of Mr. Hyde’s poems in pigment, 
make up a singularly attractive little volume, which 
could hardly be improved externally or internally ; 
except possibly by the omission of a stereotyped 
ornamental border, which is a trifle wearisome, and 
mars the otherwise fair proportion of a delightful 
page. It is a book to remember for a gift that 
almost every lover of art would appreciate ; not to 
read though at a sitting, but to dip into now 
and again according to the changing mood of the 
reader. 

A Practical Handbook of Drawing for Modern 
Methods of Reproduction. By C. G. Harper. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6¢.)—As several 
XXII 
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of the practical chapters of this book and a fair artists, their work, their whims and their ideals, it 
proportion of its illustrations first saw the light in is not always so easy to endorse his views ; nor do 
THE Srup10, criticism would be obviously out of we share his opinion that electrotypes of fine blocks 
place ; yet one may warmly commend its pertinent are not advisable, it all depends on the electrotype. 
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advice and its interesting records of experiments Zhe Century Magazine never uses one of its original —— 
and achievements. When, however, Mr. Harper blocks, and the standard of excellence it has set that | 
leaves the direct exposition of the subject, and up may still be accepted as good enough for all him 
launches into very frank criticism upon modern practical purposes. Despite minor points of dis- 
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agreement, it is a book worth placing on one’s refer- 
ence shelves ; although it lacks that most indis- 
pensable item of a handbook—a good index—it is 
orderly in its plan, and the precepts and examples 
should be of great service to pen-draughtsmen. 
Theory and Practice of Design, with 700 IIlustra- 
Lessons on Decorative Design (Third 
By FRANK G. Jackson. (London: 


trations. 
lhousand). 
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FIRST PRIZE ‘* ARRAN” 


Chapman & Hall.)—The first of the above books, 
just issued, is a worthy companion to its admirable 
predecessor, which has already gained deserved 
popularity. That it could be new throughout, 
seeing it goes over the well-trodden paths that lead 
to the production of applied design, is obviously 
impossible. Mr. Jackson has, however, the always 
enviable knack of re-stating old truths in a fresh 
way, and in the illustrations he so lavishly presents 
gives you old forms rearranged in accordance with 
the best taste of to-day, and infused with no little 
originality of treatment. No amount of study, even 
of these two books, will impart to a would-be de- 
signer that instinct of invention which should be 
his first qualification for choosing the profession ; 
given that much, however, one is tempted to say 
that these volumes carefully studied might equip 
him to take his place with the best. They area 
wholesome corrective to a pupil inclined to the 


extreme license and sheer eccentricity too popular 
at present. As the author pertinently remarks, 
“with the increase of knowledge and experience, 
he will come to see how far rule and precept may 
be wisely relaxed, and will enter on the enjoyment 
of that true freedom which is the heritage of the 
well-grounded student.” And to whom could this 
description be better applied than to a student of 
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SECOND PRIZE ‘* MEDMERSHAM 


these two excellent handbooks? The example we 
are permitted to reproduce shows the wealth of 
idea Mr. Jackson has crowded into hundreds of 
illustrations in this book. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

DESIGN FOR A LABEL FOR A Biscuir 
Tin. (A XIV.) 

A LARGE number of excellent drawings were 
sent in; we regret that owing to delay on the part 
of the judges, the report was not received until the 
moment of going to press, too late for the insertion 
of any reproductions of the designs. 

The judges report is as follows : 

“ After a careful examination of the large number 
of drawings sent in, we place 

“ First Prize ( Zhree guineas)—Ceres (B) (R. A. 
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Miller, 62 Burrard Road, West Hampstead, N.W.) grocer’s window. The lettering at the top is a little 
“SECOND PrizE (One anda half guineas)—Dune- lacking in boldness. After Ceres there is a great 
din (Edward W. Wimperis, The Villa, Streatham). gap in the quality of the designs and drawings ; 
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“The design Ceres is well conceived, well drawn, but a large number compete closely for the second 
and admirably coloured, not in so quiet a key that place. Dunedin sends a vigorous design with 
the label would be tame and flat in an ordinary heraldic lions on what might be a wrought-iron 
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frame ; but the lettering lacks clearness, and the 
centre panel might be better arranged for changing 


the name. 
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“ The designs by Aed/fric (H.G. Graff, 14 Knighton 
Road, Sydenham) are both indifferently lettered, 
but show a suitable breadth of treatment; Vinoli 
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(no coupon) sends a clever but involved sketch ; 
Dumbarton (Fred King, 8a Elm Grove, Crickle- 
wood, N.W.) sends an able decorative design in 
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greens with almost illegible lettering ; 
(J. De Plok, 13 Elm Grove, Brighton), a stiff 


architectural composition in quiet tones; Un 
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Rédeur (Charles Pears, Pontefract), a travesty of 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

“ Of the others, there are a great number of care- 
fully drawn examples in the average commercial 
type, and some which are lacking in simple 
common sense.” 

In addition to the above list, honourable mention 
is also awarded to Britomart (Mrs. S. Wynfield 
Rhodes, Prestwich) ; Cherry-pye (Robert Key, 70 
Oakley Road, W.); Darkie (Chas. Richardson, 
Petersfield) ; Jndustria (C. W. Baker, 85 Grosvenor 
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HON. MENTION 


Road, S.W.); Ranunculus (G. R. Rigby, Leeds) ; 
Runaway (Miss A. Macbeth, St. Anne’s-on-the- 
Sea) ; Zempera (C. G. Lowther, Hull). 


(B VIII.) 


This competition for a book-plate provoked 
over one hundred and fifty attempts. To say that 
the feeblest was up to the level of many already 
in use, would be not very flattering although true ; 
for some, even of well-known modern plates, are 
lamentably poor. Of those best suited for repro- 
duction we illustrate a score, in addition to the 
two prize designs. At least fifty of the others are 
fairly up to the level of these reproduced, and it 
is with great regret that we find space prevents a 
larger number being illustrated. 
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The judging has been no easy matter, and the 
consensus of opinion arrived at by several artists 
and experts may not appear justified by the minia- 
tures reproduced. The originals were carefully 
examined without any clue to their authorship, and 
the selection for illustration chosen to represent 
as many types as possible, and not limited entirely 
to the best of those sent in. 

Asa recognition of the merits of those repro- 
duced, we intend to present each competitor with a 
block of his design. 
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HON, MENTION 


The evident popularity of the subject induces us 
to promise another £x Libris competition before 
very long. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Arran (Miss M. Reid, 58 Dennington Park, 
Hampstead). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) falls to Med- 
menham (E. W. Wimperis, The Villa, Streat- 
ham, S.W.). 

Those entitled to honourable mention include 
the twenty reproduced, which are:—Arm, R. 
A. Miller, 62 Burrard Road, N.W.; Athenian, 
G. R. Quested, 11 Abbey Gardens, N.W.; 
Bristol Board, H. E. H. Nelson, 85 New Cross 
Road, S.E.; Constantine, G. R. Quested, 11 
Abbey Gardens, N.W.; L£viction (2), Paget 



























Logan Baxter, Bournemouth ; Germanicus, Arthur 
Maude, 2 Kelso Road, Leeds ; Leatherhead, C. H. 
Gerty, 40 Burlington Gardens, Acton, W.; 729, 
Miss A. B. Woodward, 129 Beaufort Street, S.W. ; 
Paltruvius, H. S. East, 110 Harbut Road, S.W. ; 
Pekin, Miss M. G. Houston, Coleraine, co. Dub- 
lin ; Saxon, H. Baker, 95 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham ; Scotch Rose, Miss .Gertrude Roots, Canter- 
bury; Sheen (2), Walter L. Bromley, Larkfield 
Road, Richmond ; Sfartan, G. R. Quested, 11 
Abbey Gardens, N.W.; Stavenden, C. H. B. Qui- 
nell, 44 Foxley Road, Brixton ; Stanton (2), W. 
Bruce Gibson, 42 Caithness Road, W.; Sy/van, 
George Pretty, 36 Erskine Street, Leicester. 
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Other designs also entitled to honourable mention 
are :—Ash (C. W. Crosby), both excellent ; Adam 
(H. C. Graff), three accomplished drawings ; Ana- 
nias (Miss A. Harrison), commendable; Agi (August 
Lindegren), two, exquisitely drawn, by a Swedish 
contributor ; Bachelor (Alec Walker), both graceful 
if derivative; Bristles (K. M. Ward), two good 
sketches for Ex Libris ; Darke (Charles Richardson), 
in both the portraits are happily introduced ; Z/4a 
(M. E. Beale), too sketchy; Zgg-she// (Miss L. 
Thomson), pleasant ; ele Effort (Miss C. Murrell), 
good detail; /7iz (E. G. Milsted), clever ; Fledge- 
ling (Miss J. Mitchell), both good designs ; /'eur-de- 
Lys (W. B. Macdougall), much promise ; Zviction 
(Paget L. Baxter), a pretty harvest fancy; /rene 
(Dawson Chamberlain), both good schemes ; /ris 
(Miss E. S. Moore), good ; Zade/ (Paul Kiich), an 
excellent portrait plate ; AZy/on (Jesse Berridge), two 
clever drawings ; iente (E. C. Woodward), accom- 
plished work ; Old Michae/ (Alfred T. Butler), dis- 
tinctly novel ; Orcas (John S. Eland), full of beauty ; 
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Pencil (Fred Appleyard), very pleasant ; Pinus (R. 
J. Williams), both good; far/ (Arthur J. Wall), 
worth reproducing ; Stavenden(C. H. Quinell), good 
decoration ; Spider (Miss E. Francis), pleasing ; 
Scotch Rose (Miss Gertrude Roots), all goed, espe- 
cially the “doggie” ; St. Omer (A. Tyrell Wright), 
too full of good detail; Zhyra (G. R. Quested), 
a powerful design ; Weyburn Hooper (H.T. Cooper), 
curious and unique ; Un Rddeur (Charles Pears), 
too like La Libre Esthétique device. 


A PorTI&RE IN APPLIQUE Emprorpery. (C VII.) 


Owing to the pressure on our space, we are 
able to illustrate but three of the designs sent in for 
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this competition, which fairly deserves more ample 
record. The awards are: 

First PrizE, One Guinea (Draco, Emil Hat- 
schek, 13 Spring Road, Edgbaston). 

Second Prize, Half a Guinea (Spes, L. C. Rad- 
cliffe, 40 Granfield Street, Birmingham). 

The designs entitled to honourable mention 
are:—Ash (C. W. Crosby, Ashstead, Surrey), (illus- 
trated), good colour ; Australia (Mrs. A.C. Powell, 
Dorking), simple and effective ; B/ossom (Miss J. 
Mitchell, Sharrow), novel and suitable ; Boss (Miss 
M. Fernie, Scarborough), very original, good colour; 
Elementary (Miss M. B. Canning, Coleraine), re- 
fined and original ; Znderby (Miss W. Sydnas, 28 
Maude Grove, S.W.), distinctly good ; Zve/yn (Ernest 
H. Macendrew, 10 De Vere Gardens, W.), capitally 
balanced design ; Xe//y (M. L. Thomson, Solihull), 
excellent ; AZouse (Mrs. M. Berry,Wrotham), simple 
but good ; Wiblick (A. M. D. Clarke, 15 Brunswick 
Place, Brighton), full of charm; PAi/ (Miss M. 
Starling, 96 Portsdown Road, W.), full of merit. 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


THE Lay Figure was lamenting the 
paucity of sales at the Galleries this year 
compared with the big prices at Christie’s. 

“T doubt if the one affects the other so much as 
it seems,” said the journalist. ‘The people who 
invest in the older masters do so mainly from a 
sense of security. They are ‘placed,’ and the 
number of genuinely fine examples is limited. A 
living artist may go off, which is probable, or pos- 
sibly do much better work. In any case it is a 
risky thing to speculate heavily on a contemporary’s 
chance of future fame.” 

“The truth must be faced soon, that with lesser 
profits and decreased trade the production of 
paintings has increased in inverse proportion,” 
said the Lay Figure. “ At the same time, owing to 
the higher status awarded to the decorative arts, 
a painting is no longer the only proof of artistic 
taste a wealthy man can show. Instead of hang- 
ing half a dozen pictures round his dining-room, 
your rich man to-day prefers finely decorated 
walls and ceiling, with a sprinkling of bronzes, 
china and glass, a few proof etchings, and possibly 
some slight but clever water-colours on his shelves 
and walls. Artists prefer the effect of a room so 
fitted, and rank the owner’s taste far more highly 
than one who has a dozen modern average paint- 
ings in gold frames.” 

“TI am afraid you are right, and that the same 
thing holds good in every degree,” the green-tie 
man remarked. ‘ Modern taste holds that a good 
etching or mezzotint, or even a Hollyer photo- 
graph, is to be preferred to the ordinary Institute 
water-colour, or the average Royal Academy oil. 
We have all helped to preach this doctrine, and 
now people put it in practice, we moan for the 
future of oil-painters.” 

“ Are we not too much concerned with sales and 
prices, and in danger of weighing ‘desert like 
grapes by the pound ?’—of thinking that ‘ people 
with naught are naughty,’” the Lay Figure said. 
‘Surely Art is its own reward, and although the 
criticism of a cheque is genuine and satisfactory, 
the criticism of the future is not affected by it.” 

“True,” said the man with the green tie. “If 
you notice the old masters who realise high prices 
to-day, you will not always find they are those who 
were hugely paid at the time they lived, even so 
lately as Constable.” 

“Surely,” said the Lay Figure, “one ought to 
buy pictures because one likes them—for the 
memories they recall, or the emotions they suggest. 
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It is better to have a water-colour by an ‘unknown 
artist that is a source of pleasure whenever you look 
at it than to regard your pictures as so many framed 
debentures, and study them with one eye on the 
fluctuations of the market.” 

“That is where the people who collected the 
Pre-Raphaelites will have proved their wisdom,” 
said the man with the green tie; “however you 
may hate the cock-eyed primitives, their admirers 
have a genuine delight in them. Until lately it 
was almost an untainted pleasure, but now that 
Paris admires them doubtless their prices will rise.” 

“Will run up,” echoed the city man, “when 
Burne-Jones’ have fetched fabulous prices for years 
past, and Rossetti’s and the rest of the symbolists.” 

‘* If you dislike the spiky fantasies of the Noah’s 
Ark school, as you call them with such pretty 
irony, at least even you must own that their ideal is 
higher than the gilt gingerbread of the later 
Rococo,” said the man with the green tie. 

“IT detest symbolism,” said the cityman. “I 
was delighted to find Ruskin, in a very readable 
little book just published — ‘College Letters ’— 
confesses that ‘symbolism is a terrible thing ; he 
adds that, although very interesting, it is a dan- 
gerous plaything that has wasted the time of 
Europe for about two centuries.” 

The green-tie man pounced upon a copy of the 
volume, and turning the pages with nervous 
rapidity, read with prophetic intonation: “All our 
composition is based on the law of three in one; 
a picture must have three centres of colour, three 
of space, three of light,” and much more argument 
to prove that three and seven mean all sorts of 
things, not in the least provable by mathematics. 
“ No,” he added with a sigh of relief, “ Ruskin is 
and always was a real symbolist.” 

The Lay Figure interposed: “ Tinkling symbols 
are better than the ‘ sounding brazen impudence ’ of 
the ultra-realists ; but do you really believe outside 
a very few rather d/asé city-folk any layman cares 
a straw for the ethics of art? You scolded me for 
quoting money value as proof of anything, but it is 
the only solid evidence in a world of disturbing 
theories. Even your newest journalist brings the 
criticism of the cheque-book as his final argument 
to prove his idols are pure gold ; the auctioneer’s 
hammer is the true arbiter of immortality in art.” 

“Establishing reputations by knocking down 
their pictures. That seems almost a paradox,” 
said the green-tie man. 

“* And paradoxy is the only ‘doxy’ the world 
believes it believes in now,” the Lay Figure 
added. 
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Sandro Botticelli. By HERMANN ULMANN. 
4to. 153 pp. (Munich: Verlagsanstalt fiir 
Kunst and Wissenschaft. 1894.) — There are 
few great painters of whom we know so little 
as of Sandro Botticelli. Contemporary docu- 
ments yield but four or five notices, and these 
concern the mere existence of the man, bearing 
scarcely at all upon the artist. In ordinary cases 
his works themselves furnish the best data for the 
knowledge of a painter, but there must be no 
doubt about the authenticity of the pictures thus 
taken as points of departure. In the case of 
Botticelli, however, the perfectly undisputed pic- 
tures are a bare score, and 
two hundred, at the very 
least, are attributed to him. 
A critic who would treat of 
Botticelli has therefore three 
courses open to him: he can 
confine himself to the undis- 
puted works, and with this 
scanty material reconstruct 
the artist, giving a portrait 
of him that may be incom- 
plete, but cannot be false ; 
or he can embrace most of 
the pictures ascribed to Bot- 
ticelli, and give an account 
of the Botticellian, without 
attempting to be too nice in 
distinguishing between pos- 
sibly authentic works and 
good imitations ; or, finally, 
he can attempt to distinguish 
between Botticelli and the 
Botticellian. The first of 
these methods requires great 
and subtle powers of inter- 
pretation, and has therefore 
attracted Mr. Pater ; the last 
can be followed only by a 
connoisseur pos- 
sessed of the pe- 
culiar genius of 
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the late Gio- 
vanni Morelli. 
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the monograph before us has chosen the last 
course, with what results we shall see. 

Dr. Ulmann begins his work by devoting a 
whole tenth of it to a study of Fra Diamante, a 
painter who is a mere name, since there is not a 
single authentic work by him in existence. It is 
probable that he assisted Fra Filippo at Prato, and 
Vasari affirms that he helped the Frate in his last 
works at Spoleto. On the warrant of this, the 
writer proceeds to extract Fra Diamante from the 
frescoes at Prato and Spoleto. His method is 
simplicity itself: whatever, on his own confession, 
he finds too much ruined and repainted to yield 
data for a judgment, all that to him seems too poor 
for Fra Filippo, he pronounces to reveal the “‘ un- 
mistakable types and touch” of Fra Diamante. 
As Dr. Ulmann acknowledges that there is no such 
thing as an authentic example of this painter's 
work, it is fair to ask him where he acquired that 
intimate acquaintance with the style of Fra 
Diamante which enables him to recognise his 
“unmistakable types and touch.” He asserts also 
that Fra Filippo died while finishing at Spoleto the 
fresco of the Burial of the Virgin. There is no 
documentary proof of this, and the author does 
not so much as attempt to give a sufficient reason 
for his hypothesis. 

Coming to Botticelli himself, Dr. Ulmann, fol- 
lowing the tradition that designates Fra Filippo as 
Sandro’s first master, feels obliged to find a great 
resemblance to Filippo in his pupil’s earliest works. 
As he can see no such resemblance in any of the 
paintings presumably early among those already 
ascribed to Botticelli, he concludes that none of * 
these are early enough, that there must be earlier 
works—in fact, that a Madonna in the Innocenti 
at Florence is the missing link. “This Madonna,” 
he says, “ ascribed to Filippo, and really very close 
to him, is not by Filippo himself, and not by Fra 
Diamante. It must therefore be by Botticelli”; as 
if a painter of such renown as Fra Filippo did not 
have other assistants and imitators, such as we 
know him to have had in Francesco Pesellino, 
Giusto d’Andrea, Jacopo dell’ Sellaio, and a host of 
others still. 

The proof by exclusion, even when logical, can 
serve to clench an argument only when other 
evidence is very strong, and in this instance Dr. 


Ulmann scarcely attempts to give other corrobora- 
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tion to his thesis. But even in the cases through- 
out the rest of his work, where he does attempt to 
prove his assumptions, his conclusions are rendered 
useless by failure to understand the nature of the 
evidence required in dealing with works of art— 
that is to say, required by connoisseurship. As 
this is a new science still begging for admission 
among recognised sciences, a brief parenthesis 
Gealing with the scope of connoisseurship and its 
methods is scarcely out of place at this point. 
Connoisseurship is the identification of resem- 
blances between works of art so close as to indi- 
cate identical authorship, the finding of likenesses 
between artist and artist, so great that they point 
to the existence of a personal connection, which 
connection the relative ages of the artists and 
other considerations must determine. Comparison 
is therefore the apparently essential function of the 
connoisseur, and essential it would be, provided 
the connoisseur always knew just what factors to 
consider while making comparisons. Few con- 
noisseurs, however, get beyond the elementary 
considerations of type, composition, and superficial 
detail. But as all of these are easily copied, such 
resemblances by themselves are not only insufficient 
to prove identity of authorship, but even of school. 
Neri de Bicci, for instance, precisely copied Fra 
Filippo more than once, and his copies, far from 
being mistaken for possible works of the Frate, do 
not so much as suggest his school, but write them- 
selves down immediately as mere copies, because 
their technique and touch are so different. The 
evidence the connoisseur is therefore required to 
consider deals chiefly with questions of technique 
and touch, and he can deal with them only when 
he is a real connoisseur, a person who to peculiar 
endowments adds a special training. He must, to 
start with, have a fine eye, a great power of visuali- 
sation, a good memory, and he must take natural 
pleasure in the merely specific qualities of a work 
of art. So endowed, many years of study of one 
school enables him to distinguish with almost un- 
failing accuracy the precise relations existing—to 
speak only of painting—between picture and pic- 
ture and painter and painter. No mere erudition, 
no luck in discovering documents, no skill in de- 
ciphering them, no subtlety in stringing far-fetched 
hypotheses, can fit the person who lacks endow- 
ment and training for dealing with the only evidence 
of primary consequence in an unauthenticated work 
of art—the evidence of technique and touch. It 
is because the mere scholar, paleographist, or logi- 
cian never gives due consideration to this evidence 
that he is always running away from the point in 
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search of data that are either unnecessary, or inca- 
pable of yielding the required information. 

Now, to return to Dr. Ulmann’s book. Had he 
given even a superficial consideration to the tech- 
nique and touch of Fra Filippo and Botticelli, he 
would have found plenty of likeness between them, 
without once leaving the perfectly authenticated 
works. Botticelli was too great a genius to repeat 
his creations of his master. Creating types and 
compositions of his own, he had no occasion to 
imitate Fra Filippo’s, although, as it happens, affi- 
nities are by no means lacking even in the types, 
appearing for example with the greatest clearness 
in the Madonna of the rectangular Adoration of the 
Magi in the National Gallery (there unaccountably 
ascribed to Filippino), and in the Madonna of the 
Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi. But even the 
most gifted artist has to learn from some one how 
to draw and colour, and if there is anything like 
equality of talent between pupil and master there 
is apt to be a likeness between them not only in 
technique, but in quality of technique—that is to 
say, in touch. As a matter of fact, there can be 
no greater likeness between two painters than 
there are, in artistic quality, between Botticell 
and Filippo, in spite of the different messages. 
they had for the world. They are both great 
linealists, sacrificing Nature as much to indulgence 
in line—line, not for its structural functions, but 
for its own sake—as the naturalists, their con- 
temporaries, sacrificed line to merely correct 
anatomies. The quality of line not only connects. 
Botticelli with Filippo, but, being the one essen- 
tial element of his artistic personality, furnishes. 
the only test for the authenticity of works attri- 
buted to him. Botticelli seems to have made a 
hard effort to take up with the naturalists, and 
Baldovinetti, the Pollajuoli, and Verocchio, each 
in turn, for a while absorbed him. Yet even in 
works done wholly under these influences, he 
cannot conceal his quality of line, which appears. 
on the surface almost in spite of himself, as in 
the Fortezza, which is otherwise thoroughly Pol- 
lajuolesque. But he gave up the struggle before 
many years, and in the frescoes of the Sixtine 
Chapel he is himself again—more than ever, more 
even than Filippo, a linealist. These paintings begin 
to show how Leonardo came as a fatality into his 
existence. Leonardo was far greater even as a 
linealist than Botticelli, and to this supreme 
quality of line he added a power of articulating the 
figure, and therefore of rendering movement, which, 
until our day and in the work of M. Degas, has 
found no equal. His line is therefore always 
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structural, always functional, never being so swift 
or so tortuous but that it serves to outline a figure, 
or rational draperies, in motion. Botticelli could 
not help feeling the superiority of Leonardo, nor 
seeing how it was attained, and he set himself 
therefore to giving his own figures the utmost 
possible movement. But not having the scientific 
and naturalistic training of Leonardo, he could 
not articulate his figures, and consequently the 
more movement he tries to give them, the more 
awkward and, compared with the draperies, the 
more motionless do they seem. Who shall say 
how much his figures owe their effect of distress 
and woebegoneness to this contradiction between 
effort and power in the artist? May this not 
account also for Botticelli’s almost entirely giving 
up painting in his later years, and devoting him- 
self to illustrating Dante with outline drawings 
which afforded every opportunity for indulgence in 
caligraphic line ? 

This short analysis of Botticelli’s elemental 
principle will not have been found out of place, 
we trust, if it has established what we must look 
for in every work bearing his name that can 
claim to be authentic. No matter what its types, 
qualities, or faults, if it has Botticelli’s line, it is a 
genuine work, and consequently the picture which 
lacks this line is not genuine, but merely a school- 
picture, imitation, or copy—precisely which to 
be determined by its relation to the master’s line. 
Dr. Ulmann never so much as hints at the exist- 
ence of this quality of line, and, as it is the only 
adequate test, it is no wonder that his conclusions 
with regard to the genuineness of pictures ascribed 
to Botticelli are without great value. To discuss 
them in detail would take a volume, and 
scarcely be of interest toany one. Suffice 
it to say, that he leaves out of count any 
works which are probably authentic ; ac- 
cepts a number of crude imitations, such 
as the lady with the horse-tail coiffure at 
Frankfort ; and adds a number of works that, like 
the Madonna in the Uffizi, which he christens 
Madonna of the Clouds, have nothing in common 
with Botticelli, and would be an insult to the 
reputation of even a tenth-rate artist. 

The purpose of sifting the works of a master is 
to decide upon such as may be considered to be 
wholly his own, and therefore as material for 
defining his quality. Not having properly sifted 
his materials, Dr. Ulmann, as we have seen, has 
utterly failed to perceive Botticelli’s quality ; and 
not having noted that this painter was a linealist 
who for a decade struggled to become a naturalist 
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only to fall back, under the impulse of Leonardo, 
to linealism, having failed to describe the orbit of 
the artist, the author has been unable to make a 
chronological distribution of his works. Now, 
without chronological distribution, an artist’s works 
can give us Only his quality, and not what we are 





































interested in still more, the evolution of his 
quality—that is to say, his character. Dr. Ulmann 
has failed to reconstruct Botticelli’s character and 
artistic personality, as he has failed to define his 
quality; and what other ultimate purpose art 
studies may have than definition of quality and 
reconstruction of artistic personality, we do not 
know. M. C. 
Lead-work. By W. R. Letuany. (London: 
Macmillan.)—By way of motto for a volume on 
*Lead-work, Old and Ornamental, and for the 
most part English,” which: Mr. Lethaby has lately 
issued, he has taken a quotation from Viollet 
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le Duc: “ Medizval lead-work was wrought like 


colossal goldsmith’s work.” This is a bold posi- 
tion to claim for the craft of plumbing, which, 
fallen to the lowest degradation, is now looked upon 
merely as a part of sanitary arrangements, a myste- 
rious trade that is, according to popular experience, 
continually requiring attention and repairs Indeed, 
to realise that modern work in lead has a dignified 
ancestry, is to leave altogether its present uses, and 
hark back to a time when it ranked among metals 
that were held worthy to be employed as materials 
for the artist. No metal presents less technical 
difficulties in working, and at the same time is— 
as Mr. Lethaby happily puts it—suitable for an 
object in any scale, “from a tiny inkwell, or a 
medal, to a statue of a horse and its rider, a Ver- 
sailles fountain, or the greatest cathedral spire. It 
can be hammered out, cast, or cut, and all three 
methods employed concurrently on the same piece.” 
Here, too, we meet with a distinctly domestic 
substance, one that is not costly in itself, durable, 
and capable at any time of being re-melted without 
appreciable loss. 

But in pleading for its revival for ornamental 
treatment, is it well to couple it with a hope that 
it may be wrought by its designer. Therein lies 
the real charm of such work, for an architect to 
design certain decorations in lead, and hand his 
drawings over to a craftsman, seems a pretentious 
way of working, not in harmony with the material. 
Where great technical skill—as, for instance, in the 
casting of bronze statues, and in much wrought 
metal, brass or iron—is essential, an architect or 
artist must needs let the manual labour be under- 
taken by skilled hands; here, however, he can for 
many purposes finish the whole himself. When 
that is not practicable, one would prefer that the 
work should be given with merely general direc- 
tions for treatment to a skilled artificer who would 
let his own fancy have play, and be guided by the 
actual piece of work he was undertaking, to add 
the decoration appropriate not merely to its pur- 
pose generally, but to the individual piece with 
regard to the place for which it was designed. 

Almost every one has experimented in the more 
primitive forms of lead-working ; either he has cast 
his own “tin-soldiers,” or bullets for a pistol, or 
carved his initials on the roof of some building, or 
possibly on some -school fittings. In this latter 
practice insensibly following very ancient pre- 
cedents, for among ancient Babylonic remains 
inscribed plates have been found. 

The larger subjects—-roofs, spires, domes, coffins, 
fonts, and colossal statues—are hardly likely to sug- 
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gest themselves as suitable essays for early attempts. 
although it would be well for architects and sculp- 
tors to bear in mind the artistic qualities of the 
material so strangely neglected in this respect 
during recent years. 

How not to set about reviving the lost art is 
admirably put in Mr. Lethaby’s warning, that it 
cannot be too strongly asserted that the forms of 
past art cannot be copied ; that certain things have 
been done is evidence enough to show that one 
cannot do them over again. ‘Reproduction is 
impossible ; to attempt it is but to make a poor 
diagram at the best.” So we agree when he says : 
“Commercially produced imitations of orna- 
mental works are infinitely beneath the merely 
utilitarian attempt which serves its purpose, and 
attempts nothing more. Behind all design there 
must be a personality expressing himself; but cer- 
tain principles of treatment and methods of work- 
ing may be understood in some degree by a study 
of past work, without going all through it again. 
. . . . New design must ever be founded on a 
strict consideration of the exact purpose to be ful- 
filled by the proposed object, of how it will serve 
its purpose best, and show perfect suitability to the 
end in view when made in this or that material, by 
easy means. This, and not the torturing of a 
material into forms which have not before been 
used, is the true ground of beauty, and this to a 
certain extent is quite enough without any orna- 
mentation. Ornament is quite another matter ; it 
has no justification in service, it can only justify 
itself by being beautiful.” The book, as the two 
examples reproduced show, is capitally illustrated. 

The Art of Illustration. By Henry BLAck- 
BURN. (London: W. H. Allen & Co.)—“ The 
object of this book,” to quote its opening sen- 
tence, “is to explain the modern systems of book 
and newspaper illustrations, and especially the 
methods of drawing for what is commonly called 
‘process.’” Some of its material has appeared 
before in the Cantor Lectures, and various maga- 
zine articles by the author, whose long experience, 
as editor of the popular Academy Notes and kindred 
publications, has given him wide knowledge of his 
subject. Yet underneath the argument of his book, 
one feels that he is inimical to the modern school 
of pen-draughtsmen ; indeed, he openly expresses 
dislike of rapid sketches in pen-and-ink ; and by 
the context appears to include Phil May as a pro- 
minent offender in this direction ; which reads some- 
what curiously in conjunction with a current article 
in a contemporary, where his elaborate preliminary 
studies undertaken to secure the effect of “ the five 
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minutes’ sketch” are fully described. In a day 
when the fascination of brilliant, and at times 
superficial, work is apt to lead the younger men 
away from the patient studies of the school that 
Mr. Blackburn prizes so highly, a counterblast is 
perhaps wholesome, even if one fails to agree 
entirely with the author’s preference for “ interpo- 
lation of tone into line fitted for the type-press, to 
which the wood-engraver gave a lifetime.” Most 
of the conventions of wood-cutting have been, 
it is true, some time established; yet it is 
but a generation since that the “Once a Week” 
school broke from tradition, and added the con- 
vention which Mr. Blackburn apparently prefers 
to the hitherto accepted types. So it may be that 
the black spots of Vierge which worry Mr. Black- 
burn now will be accepted soon as a legitimate 
convention of the new art of drawing for process. 
The racy idiom of the day always distresses a cer- 
tain number of scholiasts, who believe the style in 
which they were trained embodies the final deve- 
lopment, beyond which lies decadence. It is good 
to study their opinions, and when, as in this case, a 
logical and ample statement is enforced by many 
excellent illustrations, we may read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest a most useful book ; and yet 
maintain one’s previous convictions that, so far, 
the modern art of pen-drawing is not complete, and 
that experiments in new directions are both welcome 
and healthy, and must be judged on their merits, 
whether they are based on precedent or complete 
innovations. 

Dated Book-Plates (Ex Libris). By WALTER 
Hamitton. Pt. I. (London: A. & C. Black. 
Pt. I. 7s. 6d.)—As an admirer of the book-plate 
for its decorative and esthetic qualities, it was not 
without trepidation that one opened the first of 
these parts of a monograph devoted to the “ dated ” 
plate, which peculiarly represents the technical 
interest of connoisseurs in the cult of the Zx Libris. 
But a few lines sufficed to show that Mr. Walter 
Hamilton has accomplished a double task, and not 
merely given a most valuable history for the esoteric 
collector, but a readable and instructive handbook 
to the less zealous disciple who rides his hobby with 
a lighter heart. Indeed, so widely does he cover 
the field that this book should be studied not only 
by lovers and collectors, but by modern designers 
only; and this not merely for its information on 
heraldry, a point in which for the most part they 
sorely need informing, but for very sensible opinions 
most lucidly expressed upon every detail of the 
requirements of the “label of ownership” which 
has lately received such a new lease of popularity. 


The facile “process” reproduction has made the 
book-plate a very cheap luxury, so that a larger 
number of book-buyers to-day, who are in a certain 
sense collectors as well, are beginning to deem a 
personal £x Lidris a necessity. For the man who 
intends to have a book-plate, or the one who col- 
lects, this publication is almost essential. With 
Warren’s early volume, Egerton Castle’s admirable 
book, and Hardy’s capital monograph, one had 
thought the subject was exhausted ; but Mr. Hamil- 
ton, a collector of long standing, a genial writer, a 
good lover and a good fighter, has found much to 
say worth saying, and if his book receives the suc- 
cess it deserves, he will not feel the labour has been 
expended in vain. The illustrations are ample and 
admirable. The first part consists of an introduc- 
tory treatise and description of plates “prior to 
1700;” the second part will be devoted to the 
eighteenth, and the third to the nineteenth century 
dated plates. 

Bookbindings and Rubbing of Bindir. A 
Catalogue. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
1s. 6d@.)—The labour and learning expended on 
these three hundred pages might have been padded 
out to fill a dozen volumes. Here the effort has 
been to condense and compress the research of 
months in a single bald line. Caly those who 
have worked in similar directions can fully appre- 
ciate the splendid achievement which Mr. Weale 
has accomplished. His name appears nowhere in 
connection with this catalogue, yet it is an open 
secret that it is the scholarship of the head librarian 
of the National Art Library at South Kensington 
Museum which has actually carried out this most 
worthy scheme. Illustrated by many explanatory 
diagrams, patient in calling attention, in purely un- 
impassioned manner, to all notable points of the 
913 book-covers it describes, it is possible to call 
it simply invaluable, and yet keep to the restrained 
statement of fact which is the style of the book 
itself. Hereafter it will be impossible to write or 
discuss the binder’s art without reference to this 
memorable work, which stands a monument for 
future centuries, and the guide of students of art 


for many a generation to come. 

Artin Theory. By GEORGE LANSING RayMoOnD. 
(London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—To review ade- 
quately this “introduction to the study of com- 
parative zesthetics,” would exhaust the pages of at 
least one number of THE Stupi0, and possibly the 
patience of many readers more concerned with facts 
than theory. Yet for a leisure hour the most 
practical artist or craftsman might do worse than 


read these learned and thoughtful essays. It is 
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curious to find the author grouping decorative art 
with landscape gardening, for the latter, if an art, 
is surely but a mechanical rearrangement of certain 
natural objects in a form confessedly intended to 
imitate Nature. Invention, colour, and the whole 
system of conventional representations of objects 
which seem to us to be the essentials of ‘‘ decora- 
tive” as opposed to “ naturalistic” art, have surely 
little enough in common with the art of gardening 
in the “wild” style. But the book is not to be 
dismissed in a paragraph. It is a very valuable 


promises a delightful book, and the chapters which 
follow do not disappoint you In its ample quotation 
it reminds one vaguely of Montaigne’s pages, and 
the modest expression of personal opinion through 
the medium of passages extracted from the works of 
previous writers, is somewhat refreshing in this day 
when every scribbler would be his own Pope—not, 
alas! the Twickenham sage, but the infallible 
arbitrator on all disputed points. Whether dis- 


cussing the ground-plans of Tudor houses, or the 
legitimate use of iron and aluminium among the 
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and serious attempt to formulate a scientific basis 
for the higher criticism of things artistic, and should 
be on the shelves, and as often as possible in the 
hands, of all artists. 

The Tournament of Love. By W. THEODORE 
Peters. (Paris: Brentano’s).—This most dainty 
tome in paper covers, decorated by Alfred Jones, is 
the most English-looking book one has seen come 
from Paris. The pastoral masque itself cannot be 
discussed here. Those familiar with the graceful 
lyrics by its author, will not be disappointed with 
this new departure. The illustrations and the general 
‘*get up” are in admirable taste ; the cover, printed 
in green ink upon a lighter shade of paper, is 
entirely successful. The whole is modern and 
charming. 

Three Periods of English Architecture. By 
Tuomas Harris, F.R.I.B.A. (London: Batsford.) 
—The title-page at once arrests attention and 
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building materials of the near future, Mr. Harris 
interests you, and by a pleasant non-combative 
argument sets in motion many trains of thought. 
It is freely illustrated and well. printed, so that to 
loiter over its pages is a genuine pleasure- For 
slipping into one’s Gladstone bag, as a book for a 
wet day during the autumn holidays, it would be 
hard to choose a more delightful book, provided, 
of course, that you take any real interest in the art 
of building human habitations. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By F. G. STEPHENS. 
(London : Seeley & Co. 25. 6a@.)—This admirable 
No. 5 of Zhe Portfolio monographs is written by a 
member of the original Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood peculiarly well equipped for the task. Of 
the four photogravures which it contains, Proserpine, 
and Dante on the anniversary of Beatrice’s Death, 
are the best ; they all suffer a little in the printing. 
Among the twenty-nine smaller engravings, Zi/ith, 
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several early sketches, and Zhe Sphinx, are perhaps 
the most satisfactory. It is an indispensable 
volume for Rossetti students, and although one 
regrets the absence of Zhe Beloved, The Blessed 
Damozel, Dante's Dream—in fact, of almost all the 
chief works of the master—yet their absence is com- 
pensated for to a great extent by the new material 
drawn upon for illustration. Fair Women, a charm- 
ing fantasy by William Sharp, with pictures from 
the Grafton Galleries, and Zhe Mew Forest, capitally 
illustrated, are the last issues of this most delightful 
publication. 


Green Pastures. The Elizabethan Library. 




















FIRST PRIZE ‘“PEN AND INK” 
(London : Elliot Stock.)—The six volumes of this 
most charmingly produced series deserves notice, 
although its externals chiefly concern us here. 
The olive-green cloth powdered with the gold fleur 
de lys of its binding, its excellent printing, and the 
comfortable pocket size, are worthy of the choice 
passages for Robert Green, although the one sen- 
tence which concerns painting, that one is able to 
discover therein “the painter casteth his fairest 
colour over the foulest board,” hardly justifies its 
consideration technically. The quaint conceits of 
the old writers drawn upon for this series—Bacon, 
Breton, Sidney, Raleigh, and Spenser—might supply 
many an unhackneyed motto for a picture. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A CLOTH BINDING. 
(A XV.) 

Tue designs for a cloth binding for a volume of 
THE STUDIO were numerous and up to a good com- 
mercial level ; but for the most part neither distin- 
guished in idea, nor peculiarly effective as bindings. 

A large proportion failed entirely to observe the 
advice given in the instructions. Some consisted 
of a figure in outline, without stating whether it was 
to be worked in gold or colour. Yet the different 
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treatment demanded by gold, which tells as white 
on a dark cloth, and a dark colour which tells 
as black on a light cloth, should have been clearly 
indicated. Again, many competitors covered the 
whole space at their disposal with ornament which, 
if intended for gold, would be costly to obtain an 
effect not adequate. 

First Prize (Zhree guineas)—Sce-a-Aye (Charles 
A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street Kidderminster) ; to be 
illustrated later. 

SECOND PRIZE (One and a half guineas)—Scot 
(Sophie Pumphrey, Woodstock Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham). (///ustrated.) 
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Of really other excellent designs as designs, 
honourable mention is awarded to :—J/edmenham 
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(E. W. Wimperis, The Villa, Streatham, ¢/ws- 
trated) ; Septem (J. S. Syme, Edinburgh), for a 
very well-balanced pattern; to ae (R. W. 
Bedingfield, Leicester), for a very simple but 
extremely good design; to Phaniian (G. R. 
Quested, St. John’s Wood), for a design which 
would be admirable in ink but ineffective in 
gold ; to Rappahannock (Miss Marion Reid, West 
Hampstead), for a charming design embodying a 
figure ; and to Windmill (Miss G. H. Jebb, Great 
Barr, Birmingham), for a design not very new in idea 
but excellently carried out. Others also honourably 
mentioned were sent in by— Crewe (C. R. Warren, 
Chelsea); Cymara (Miss Couper, Edinburgh) ; 
Guy Mannering (G. R. Scott, Ayr); Hazel Nut 
(Miss A. R. Hazel, Farnham) ; He/igoland (C. H. 
Gerty, Acton) ; Jesfer, two designs (Miss J. Tindell, 
Brompton Road, S.W.); Lotus (Miss Gray, Tor- 
quay) ; Pinus (R. J. Williams, Roath, Cardiff), two 
excellent designs ; Zraguair (Miss C. M. Smith, 
Watford). 


A PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPH, REPRODUCED IN 
PEN AND INk. (B IX.) 


The enormous number of drawings received in 
this competition showed that courage is not lacking 
among our competitors ; since to translate a photo- 
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graph in a bold drawing suitable for rapid printing 
on coarse paper, preserving not merely the likeness 
but a certain artistic quality, is a task that would 
dishearten many accomplished painters. To judge 
the designs was a work of extreme difficulty, for 
while a fair number reached a high average of 
excellence, very few asserted themselves far above 
it. We reproduce a few that in the opinion of the 
judges seemed to fulfil all the conditions laid down, 
or to have special interest by reason of some in- 
dividuality of treatment. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is given to Pen 
and Ink (Alex. Webster, 79 Kent Road, Glasgow). 

The SECOND PRIZE is awarded to Saturn (Oswald 
Chambers, 172 Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to Jap (W. Reginald 
Prior, 35 Narcissus Row, West Hampstead), 
illustrated ; and to Punch. Also to Piff (August 
Fendegren, Stockholm, Sweden), and Bertrand de 
Roaix (Arthur Maude, 2 Kelso Road, Leeds), for 
extremely clever decorative work, which, although 
in each instance not quite within the intended 
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limits of the competition, is well worth illustrating 
on its own merits. 

Honourable mention is also awarded to—A. S. M. 
(Miss M. A. Sloane, Leicester): a good portrait 
of Tennyson; Aaron No.7 (A. J. R. Armour, 
Glasgow) : a clever portrait of the Kaiser ; 4gneau 
(Miss L. A. Mott, Cheltenham): an excellent 
drawing of Liszt ; Amico (F. Wilcockson, Dublin) ; 
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Arrow (Miss M. H. Bowman, Skelmorlie); Arnal 
(Miss L. E. Jones, Wimbledon): a speaking 
likeness ; Blackbird (Miss E. Aird, South Ken- 
sington): a well-modelled head of Beethoven, too 
fine for reduction; Black (G. R. Rigby, Leek): 
well planned for the purpose ; C/o (W. H. Mal- 
colm, Bolton): clever technique, requires good 
printing ; Fideo (Miss H. A. Heaton, Watford): a 
new treatment of a portrait of H.M. the Queen ; 
Firefly (Miss C. M. Smith, Watford) : a good por- 
trait of Mr. Ruskin ; Fledgling (Miss J. Mitchell, 
Sharrow) : a capital portrait of Padarewski ; Ham/et 
(Fred King, Hendon): a singularly good likeness 
of Mr. Irving ; Gama (G. F. M. Hopkins, Oxford) : 
several capital sketches of Mr. Grossmith and Miss 
Ellen Terry ; G/anmor (Miss M. E. Lloyd, South- 
ampton): one of the pleasantest drawings sent in, 
but not open enough for reduction; Graphic 
(Paul Kick, East Dulwich): workmanlike and 
clever ; ZLeuwkos (Miss H. White, Stonehouse): a 
capable portrait of Dickens ; Wom de Péche (G. M. 
Savill, Brighton): Padarewski’s fine head well 
rendered ; Pop (C. W. Crosby, Ashtead): quaint 
and well-sustained convention; Ragde (E. J. 
Ransom, Kennington): a clever version of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s portrait by Hollyer ; Sawdust (Miss 
A. Ramsden, Dewsbury): good-; Sy/vio (Cecil 
Walton, Sharrow): well planned but a poor like- 
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ness ; Zoddy (Osmond Pillman, Belsize Park): two 


excellent drawings. 


DESIGNS FOR FINGER-PLATES IN GESSO. 
(C VIII.) 


The designs for finger-plates in gesso reach as 
high a level of excellence as those sent in for any 
competition. As Mr. Matthew Webb has referred 
to many of the eleven illustrated in connection 
with his paper in this number, it will be needless 
here to note them in detail. 

The First Prize (One guinea) falls to Boss 
(Miss M. Fernie, Wyckwood, Scarborough), for its 
excellence in colour. 

The Seconp Prizz (Half a guinea) is awarded 
to Josser (J. Littlejohns, Orchard Hill, near Bide- 
ford), for its special fitness to the material. 

Honourable mention is given to all those illus- 
trated, and to—Blue Gum (H. S. East, 110 
Harbut Road, N.W.); Columbine (Howard 
Stringer, Walsall); Dragon (Miss A. Harrison, 
Braintree); Xatawampus (Miss E. L. Reader, 
Catford): Zi7 (Miss L. G. Slater, Melton) ; Fer- 
severance (Charles Whittet, Perth); Pinus (R. J. 
Williams, Cardiff); Sepia (S. F. Groom, 11 Caith- 
ness Road, W.); Zimbuctoo (Miss K. Garrard, 


Beckenham). 
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The Lay Figure in the Country 


HE LAY FIGURE IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


“We must really start work to- 

morrow,” said the man with the clay 

pipe; “I mean to begin a ‘grey’ picture and a 
sunny one at once.” 

“‘T see! so that you will have an excuse for not 
working, whatever weather it may be,” said the 
journalist. 

“Lucky beggars you artists; with life one con- 
tinual loaf brightened by just a few experiments in 
a craft you love, to vary the monotony.” 

“You have been too much among painters to 
believe that,” said the Lay Figure. ‘“‘ How would 
you like to sit at an easel in the hot sun all day, 
when you might else go fishing, or exploring like 
the true Briton on his autumn tour? It is jolly 
hard work, painting.” 

“ Not so bad as visiting galleries, or selling one’s 
works,” said the man in the green tie. ‘Thank 
goodness there are no pictures here. I hear 
rumours of permanent art galleries at some of the 
most frequented spots. These are evidently 
intended to keep aliens away—for who could 
paint pictures with five miles of a picture gallery ? 
It would be like trying to write a society novel in 
the reading-room of the British Museum.” 

“T am glad I am not ‘decorative,’ like you,” 
the man with the clay pipe retorted. “Your only 
interest in Nature is to see how you can distort 
it into patterns, for painting from memory, in a 
studio.” 

“Ah,” said the Lay Figure, “now I know why 
le always apologises for his bad memory.” 

“Shut up,” said the green-tie man; “ or I will read 
out to you my annotated catalogue of the National 
Competition at South Keasington, which I have 
just found in my pocket.” 

“It makes one shudder to talk of South Ken- 
sington here,” said the journalist. “The whole of 
the last season dozens of people appeared violently 
excited on the question whether the dignity of 
some very ordinary plaster casts had not been 
injured by their removal to a place (in a better 
light, as they owned) not originally intended for 
them.” 

“It is a degradation of art, to see tapestry pre- 
ferred to the statues of old Greece,” said the man 
with the clay pipe. “ Big Berlin wool patterns 
solemnly ranked as art treasures ! ” 

‘While plaster casts, cheap and to be bought 
by the dozen in any decent commercial centre, 
were honoured by being crowded helter-skelter 
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under a top light,” retorted the green-tie owner. 
“‘T prefer genuine antiquity, unique, human, and 
full of historic interest, to commercial products.” 

“You do not calla plaster cast a commercial 
product, surely ?” said the man with the clay pipe. 

“Not if it were the one existing specimen from an 
original that had disappeared,” said the green-tie 
man. “Then I would treasure it as a substitute 
for the marble or bronze it commemorated.” 

“ Don’t you think the country air might be kept 
free from these petty squabbles?” said the Lay 
Figure. ‘ Look at that bough of apples against 
the blue sky, it is like a Japanese Kake-mono.” 

“Do apples grow in Japan?” said the journalist. 
“Or is it what we call apple-blossom—like the 
so-styled ‘may blossom ’—really cherry ?” 

“Who cares for the facts of art? Art exists 
solely for theorists to fight about,” said the Lay 
Figure, sententiously. ‘ Your art-student is the 
most combative creature living.” 

“* Anything believed strongly, must be defended 
warmly,” said the man with a green tie. “It is 
the flippancy of modern life which destroys art, 
not its commercialism, nor its wrangling over 
schools.” 

“Yet how pleasant it is,” said the Lay Figure, 
“to find here, in this village, that the simple needs 
of common daily life make for things really of 
art, without effort ; while the suburbs, who yearn 
and strive, get only a superfluity of Art Things— 
quite another matter.” 

“Tt is all a question of environment,” said the 
journalist ; “ your zsthete looks as vulgar in a reah 
cottage as your bucolic would look in a Bedford 
Park drawing-room. For Heaven's sake do not 
try to impress your rustics that they are born artists. 
That they are born art critics, they know. It needs 
no proving, they own it; but conceal from them 
the fact that they are natural artists.” 

“‘T fail to see any taste in the English peasant 
of to-day, except a taste for beer and Zit-Bits,” 
said the man with a green tie. The only cottages 
bearable are where old people live, and they always 
smell of paraffin, and have a cheap oil-lamp in- 
stead of one pleasant tallow-candle that lights up 
an interior so deliciously.” 

“Tt will be a bad exchange for the visits of 
artists to every secluded place, if they implant 
crude ideas of art in the helpless country mind,” 
said the Lay Figure; “but fortunately rural 
England is too satisfied with its own contempt 
for art to be in much danger, and the artist is as a 
rule too genuinely full of his work to proselytise 
much. It is your amateur who ruins people.” 
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THE EDITOR’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Erhard Ratdolt and his Work at Venice. By 
GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. (Printed for the Biblio- 
graphical Society at the Chiswick Press.)—This 
illustrated monograph, the first of a series to be 
issued by the above society, is really most credit- 
able to all concerned. As a specimen of good 
book-making devoid of affectation, it is hard to see 
where it could be bettered. The brilliancy of the 
red ink, the proportion and build of the page, and 
the actual press-work are each perfection, while the 
ten plates, some in colours, are admirable. A 
sheet of types, dated 1486, may be especially com- 
mended ; assuming they are photo reproductions, 
they keep the sharp line of the type to a remark- 
able degree. The text of the work, and its useful 
appendices, deserve equal praise. The Chiswick 
Press has beaten even its own record in the pro- 
duction of this quarto, which, in its modest brown- 
paper wrapper, is a thing of genuine beauty. 

L’ Année en Images. (1893, 1°" Année.) Paris : 
Maison Quartier.—This small quarto, edited by 
M. John Grand-Carteret, contains 162 caricatures, 
mostly political, gathered from the various comic 
papers of Europe. England is represented by a 
few only, from the pages of Fun, Judy, and Moon- 
shine, and not, as one might have expected, from 
the classic pages of Punch, or the more modern 
draughtsmen who, in Pick Me Up, The Butterfly, 
The Sketch, and elsewhere, have made caricature a 
fine art. The idea is excellent, and the accom- 
plished editor has carried out his task admirably. 
The cover design by Girranne is a proof that sub- 
ject rather than decorative style has governed his 
selection, but the samples of pen-technique he has 
included offer much to praise, and a little to avoid. 
It is a mirth-provoking brochure, and pokes fun at 
celebrities from a non-English point of view, in a 
way sometimes more pungent than pleasing. 

The Art Decorator. Vol. V. (London: Hodder 
Brothers. 16s.)—This fifth series of a very sump- 
tuously produced volume deserves full praise for the 
excellence of its chromo-lithographic plates ; and 
yet the Germanic styles which are more frequently 
illustrated therein, do not altogether satisfy the 
tastes of those who believe that we have of later 
years formulated an English style. Dispersed 
among the very modern rococo designs are some 
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excellent reproductions of Persian tiles, figures in 
the style of Greek vase paintings, and some capital 
naturalistic studies of plants ; altogether one finds 
plenty to commend and mixed with not a little to 
avoid. It is likely to be as popular in this form 
as in the shilling monthly parts in which it first 
appeared. 

Bird Studies. By WATANABE SEITEI. 3 vols. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. tos.)—These charm- 
ing examples of modern woodcut printing in 
colours have been of late somewhat difficult to 
obtain, and we are glad to find Mr. Batsford has 
ingported a new edition. The 150 pages contain a 
wealth of exquisite xylographic impressions, which 
cannot be beaten by any European attempts. 
Indeed, so far as mechanical excellence is con- 
cerned, they will compare favourably with the 
older printed books, now very rarely offered for 
sale. It is pleasant to learn that, in addition to these 
modern Seitei volumes, Mr. Batsford has at the 
present moment a large stock of old books of 
colour prints, some of them being of great ex 
cellence, and all, being Japanese, full of interest 
and beauty. 

The Churches of Shropshire. Part I. By S. 
CRraANAGE. (Wellington, Salop: Hobson & Co.) 
—lIn a book such as that under notice one does 
not look for exquisite style. The chief thing is 
obviously to state facts as concisely and accurately 
as possible, and, so far as we are able to judge, 
Mr. Cranage’s description of the churches of 
Shropshire is both concise and accurate. It 
follows that the book, when completed, will be a 
valuable work of reference, the more so that it con- 
tains illustrations and plans on which much care 
has been expended. Shropshire, from the point 
of view of the architectural student, is full of eccle- 
siastical buildings of the highest interest, which 
afford admirable scope for such a book as Mr. 
Cranage’s. The principal churches dealt with in 
the present part are those of Shifnal and Tong, the 
latter of which is extremely rich in ancient monu- 
ments. These are all carefully described and 
illustrated by Mr. Cranage. We wish him much 
success, and are glad to recognise the enterprise of 
his publishers. 

The School Field Magazine. (London: Long- 
mans & Co.)—This folio volume, produced entirely 


by lithography, holds in its 128 pages the record 
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of a very interesting educational experiment. Six 
years ago Mr. E. B. Sargant started at South 
Hackney a school which, we regret to add, has just 
been closed, owing to reasons we have not space 
to explain here. The idea was to “educate each 
child so that his best powers may be developed in 
after-life.” Glancing through its pages of original 
prose and verse, in the handwriting of the scholar, 
and especially at its sheets of decorative design, 
ane is struck by the amazing vitality they display 
when compared with the average machine-made 
product of the board school. Indeed, not a few of 
the designs reach the level of those sent in to our 
own competitions ftom (presumably) trained art- 
students. As an instance of the supreme value of 


personal endeavour, and of the power of the 
teacher unfettered by the red tape which seems 
inevitable in all huge bodies, it deserves careful 
study. The power of arousing the latent person- 
ality of each child, only possible perhaps where 
comparatively small numbers are in individual 
contact with their master, whether we apply it to 
elementary schools or art-schools of the highest 
rank, is one which no “system” can hope to equal. 
Everywhere we see the art-school is a reflection of 
the personality—or lack of it—in the head-master, 
and this book is a stroug document for those who 
plead for the old apprentice or studio system, as 
opposed to huge organisations ruled by those to 
whom the pupils are mere items, all to be treated 

alike, and crammed with an 














average amount of knowledge, 
without regard for their own 
idiosyncrasies. 

Elementary Wood Carving. 
By Joun Wituams. (Lon- 
don: W. H. Batho, 7 Gres- 
ham Street.)—This portfolio 
of full-sized working draw- 
ings, with explanatory text, 
contains some quite admir- 
able designs chiefly in the 
Gothic and _ Renaissance 
styles. So much clever craft 
is wasted on poor designs— 
or worse than wasted on ela- 
borate Nature imitation — 
that this excellent set may 
be warmly commended. The 
designs are consistent, tho- 
roughly suited tothe materials, 
and all kept simple, yet with- 
out poverty of effect, and, 
above all, practical and easy 
to carry out. 

L’ Art Photographique. By 
A. Hors.ey Hinton. (Paris : 
Gauthier Villars.) This ex- 
cellent treatise, translated ad- 
mirably into French by M. 
Hector Colard, is specially 
interesting by reason of some 
pen-drawings by the author, 
which show a very pleasant 
quality and handling. One 
on scratch-out board, Plate 
VII., is a very satisfactory 
effort to manipulate that not 
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very tractable material. Plates 
“YARRA” TX. and V. also deserve com- 








mendation for their skilful handling. It always 
arouses a sense of patriotic satisfaction to see an 
English author introduced to a foreign audience, 
and peculiarly so when things artistic are con- 
cerned. Mr. Horsley Hinton may be congratu- 
lated on the well-deserved compliment such a pub- 
lication implies. 

Programme of Technological Examinations. 
(London : Whitaker & Co. tod. net.) If this pub- 
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lication, issued by the City Guilds of London In- 
stitute for the Advancement of Technical Educa- 
tion, could be taken as official evidence of the 
state of English crafts, one might be unduly 
elated, and feel that the nation was wide-awake to 
its position, and preparing a new generation of 
efficient workmen in all branches of industry. 
But although, as this bulky volume proves, the 
system is well-nigh complete and the instruction 
apt and sufficient, it is not possible to discover 
from its pages how far the sixty-two subjects— 
ranging from salt manufacture to dressmaking—are 
attracting pupils. The papers set in 1894 are 
given in full, and these, so far as one not a 
specialist in sixty-three crafts can discover, are good 
and quite up-to-date. In lithography, for instance, 
question 10—‘‘ How does an aquatint engraving 
on copper differ from a mezzotint?”—and ques- 
tion g—“ Describe, shortly but distinctly, the 
difference between a photograph (in silver), collo- 
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graph (collotype), hectograph, heliotype, and typo- 
graph ?”—show that a candidate who attacks the 


honours grade in which they occur, must be well 


informed not merely in his own domain of litho- 


graphy, but in kindred processes. Although it 


would not be impossible to find other branches of 


industry unrepresented in this scheme, and one 
would like to see the principles of design more 
prominently brought forward—especially when, as 
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in some subjects here, the translation of a pattern 
is left to the worker—yet the omissions are few, 
compared with the elaborate technical knowledge 
already brought into working order. 





An important volume on John Russell, R.A., © 
the prince of portrait painters, is to be published 
shortly. Mr. G. C. Williamson will supply the text 
of the volume, which is to be fully illustrated. 
Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower contributes the in 
troduction. ‘Three hundred copies will be issued 
to subscribers, by George Bell & Sons. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

A POSTER FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Saton. (A XVI.) 

A LARGE number of drawings sent in for this 
competition. The following is the list of awards 
by Mr. W. Hatherell, R.I. : 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


First Prize (Zhree guineas)— Quintette (George 
Rushton, 102 King Edward’s Road, Birmingham). 

SECOND Prize (One and a half guineas)—Arro- 
manches (Miss Marion Reid, 58 Dennington Park, 
N.W.) 

Honourable mention, in the order of merit :— 

Zero (G. F, M. Hopkins, 10 Holywell, Oxford) ; 
Voir (Percy A. Low, 40 St. John’s Road, Stam- 
ford Hill, N.); Affiche (Paul Kiick, Holly House, 
East Dulwich Road, S.E.); Sir Gareth (H. C. 
Graff, 14 Knighton Park, S.E.); Darkie (Chas. 
Richardson, Petersfield) ; Zerpersie (H. J. Stuart- 
Brown, Egremont, Cambuslang, N.B.); Shanghai 
(Susan R. Canton, 28 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.). 


DESIGN FOR A WINDOW BILL IN NOT MORE 
THAN THREE coLours. (A XVII.) 

A goodly number of designs were sent in for this 
competition. The directors who set the com- 
petition have awarded the following prizes : 

First Prize (Zhree guineas)—Indian (Miss 
Marion H. Reid, 58 Wennington Park, West 
Hampstead, N.W.). 

SECOND PRIZE (One and a half guineas)— Omega 
(Alfred Fisher, 21 Bousfield Road, S.E.). 

Honourable mention—C/ive (Miss Winifred 
Sandys, 28 Maude Grove, Chelsea, S.W.) ; Frire 
Jacques (Miss Lucy Browning, 16 Royal Terrace, 
Weymouth). 

DESIGN FOR A MENU CARD IN PEN AND INK 
(B X.) 

This subject called forth a larger number of 
attempts than even so popular a theme was 
expected to provoke ; and the level, although not 
above some of our former black and white com- 
petitions, was decidedly higher than the average 
commercial design, or the attempts by amateurs 
one sees at bazaars and sales of fancy work. It 
was also noteworthy that the conditions laid down 
were followed by a larger number than usual ; 
indeed, the designs rejected for infraction of the 
rules were fewer than on any previous occasion. 
As we reproduce twenty of the most noticeable 
attempts, it would be unnecessary to go through 
the mass of designs in detail. Of those repro- 
duced, several arranged their drawings for a two- 
page card. This was hardly in the letter of the 
rules, but as a menu is often printed in this way, 
several of the best are illustrated. The judging 
was decided by the drawings, not by the reduc- 
tions ; and as in this case the originals were intended 
theoretically for use in almost the same size, it is 
evident that any loss by the smaller scale must not 
be taken into account. Hence some of the minia- 
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tures that appear unworthy of their place of 
honour, should not be hastily condemned. In 
the originals each design reproduced showed some 
quality above its fellows, which caused it to be 
placed among those entitled to honourable mention ; 
from these the necessities of space limited the 
choice once more, and then those that promised 
better results in a reduced scale naturally took 
precedence on that account. 

The First Prize (One guinea) falls to Yarra 
(Starr Wood, Yarra House, Baker Street, Enfield). 

The Seconp Prize (Haff a guinea) is given to 
Darkie (Charles Richardson, High Street, Peters- 
field). 

Honourable mention is awarded to the follow- 
ing, which are all illustrated:—Aviadne (no 
coupon) ; Ark (C. W. Crosby, Ashstead) ; Claudian 
(F. E. Cooke, Kidderminster); Zggshe// (Miss 
Marian Thomson, Birmingham); Food (G. R. 
Rigby, Leek); /ran (H. E. Simpson, Hull); Zso 
(Miss J. Whitgreave, Stafford); Jack (Miss A. 
Harrison, Braintree); <nightonian (Miss F. 
Phillips, Leicester); Mistletoe (Miss A. Hoyland, 
Kendal) ; Penelope (Miss Gertrude Roots, Canter- 
bury); Roderick (Miss S. F. Martin, Hammer- 
smith) ; Shanghai (Miss S. R. Canton, 28 Meck- 
lenburgh Square, W.); Sir Gareth (H. C. Graff, 
14 Knighton Park, S.E,); Wateriily (C. A. Allen, 
Kidderminster) ; and also to Adracadabra (H. A. 
Churchill, Burton-on-Trent); Currant (A. H. 
Verstage, Godalming); Feeble Effort (Miss C. 
Murrell, 9 Templeton Place, S.W.); Gina (Miss 
G. L. de ‘Lisle, Wimbledon); Gos/ing (Miss O. 
Bodé, Haverstock Hill); MHankarton (A. A. 
McEvoy, 51 Westwick Gardens, W.); Jndian dnk 
(Miss E. F. Brennand, Milverton); Vi7 Despe- 
vrandum (no address); Memo (F. Dade, Scar- 
borough) ; Pinus (R. J. Williams, Cardiff); Pisces 
(W. A. Steward,-11 Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W.); 
St. Cyrus (Miss C. Keith, Currie); Scottie (F. 
Wilson, Edinburgh); U/di/a (Miss Ulda Piza, 
Maida Vale); Witch (J. J. Guthrie, Enfield) ; 
Weybourn Hoop (H. ¥. F. Cooper, 62 Vassal Road, 
Brixton), 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED DESSERT 
Doytey (C IX.) 


Not so many entries came to hand in this class 
as in others far more exhaustive to the designers’ 
resources. But of these a few were characterised 
by capable drawing, novelty of idea, and especially 
good colour. 

The First PRIzE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Aqua (Miss Mabel Syrett, 113 Ashley Gardens, 

















Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Westminster), for a very clever design, in purples 
and greens, on a ground of peacock blue, with disc 
of pale primrose. 

The SECOND PRIZE (Ha/f a guinea) is given to 
Sahara (H. S. East, 110 Harbut Road, St. John’s 
Hill, S.W.), who sends two very delicate designs 
in colours on white. 

Honourable mention is also awarded to—/ran 
(H. E. Simpson, 79 Freehold Street, Hull) ; 
Kohana-San (Miss Muriel C. Scott, Chiselhurst) ; 
Fassifiora (Mrs. A. E, Turpin, Huddersfield): all 
three illustrated ; and to Avon (Miss S. Pumphrey, 
Birmingham) ; Jack (Miss A. Harrison, Braintree) ; 





numbers of which are reproduced in connection 
with an article upon Clouds in the present number. 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to Ar- 
baces (J. K. Taylor, 1 Beaufort Villas, Manchester 
Road, Buxton), who sent two subjects of great 
beauty, so that either well merited the first place. 

The Second Prize (Half a guinea) falls to 
Thistle (Mrs. Young, 7 Lyndhurst Gardens, W.), 
who sent in four charming studies. 

Honourable mention is awarded to Carolus (C. 
F. Townsend, 31 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W.), for a very artistic picture; Dagonet (A. H. 
C. Corder, 77 Buckingham Road, Brighton), for 
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Lill (Miss L. G. M. Slater, Malton); Orange 
(Miss S. M. Fry, Fairland, Bristol); Rhoda (Miss 
Lawrence, 44 Westbourne Terrace): good colour ; 
Scion (Miss Couper, Edinburgh): a design very 
new and very good, but too large in scale to illus- 
trate with the others; Stork (Mrs. Laidler, 
Durham): a clever figure subject. Of the rest 
the majority were semi-naturalistic sprays of 
flowers, or geometrical designs of fair quality, but 
without any novelty of treatment. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION.—STUDIES OF 
(Dp i) 


The first of our competitions for photographs 
resulted in an excellent group of work, the best 


CLOUDS. 
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four very good subjects, three of which are repro- 
duced ; Freesedom (H. B. Harris, 39 Brunswick 
Place, Brighton), for four very beautiful prints, 
which, being in platinotype, are not suitable for 
half-tone reproduction ; /so (G. H. Woolfall, 10g 
Graham Road, Dalston, N.), for one very delicate 
study ; Pharos (G. A. Conner, 25 Scotland Street, 
Edinburgh), for a very pleasant seascape with 
clouds; Sportsman (W. G. Manly, 196 Hagley 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham), for four ex- 
tremely good studies, one of which we reproduce ; 
and Verulam (F. Lewis, Standard Hill, Notting- 
ham), for a photograph, which is in some respects 
the most pleasant picture sent in, but hardly a 


study of clouds. 
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The Lay Figure in the Country 


HE LAY FIGURE IN THE 


COUNTRY. 


THE day had been blazing hot—for 
the third time in succession—and the 
proverbial thunder-storm which closes the average 
run of an English summer did not even threaten. 
Everybody was happy: the painters in the con- 
sciousness of progress, the Lay Figure in finding 
fresh attempts to criticise and admire—the former 
silently as befitted a cautious outsider, the latter 
with much unction. 

“T hear that Newlyn is to have an art gallery 
presented to it,” said the man with a clay pipe. 
“A gift of that sort seems an excellent way to pro- 
mote-art in the provinces.” 

“To provide galleries in every town and village 
may be an admirable scheme,” the man with the 
green tie observed. “Only, I hope the contents will 
include some pictures by old masters also—even 
if they are only good copies. If the influence of 
the early Pre-Raphaelite upon the coster led, as no 
doubt it did, to the evolution of Albert Chevalier, 
an assortment of Giovanni Bellini’s and Terburg’s, 
enlivened by a Beardsley or two, might ‘awaken a 
new patriotism among bucolic or seafaring folks.” 

“That seems to me too senseless a creed even 
for an up-to-date Pagan,” said the journalist. 
“Yet I like the idea itself, because I think it may 
lead to local celebrities buying local pictures to 
present to the local gallery.” 

“Do you?” said the Lay Figure. “I sincerely 
hope that, save in a few instances, you will be dis- 
appointed. Fancy ‘the school of Little Pedling- 
ton’ enshrined among copies of old Italians and 
modern eccentrics.” 

“Tt all depends upon the common-sense and 
bank-balances of the founders,” the Lay Figure 
broke in. “I confess, if the idea were to purchase 
the first colour-studies of important pictures painted 
in the district, their preservation on the spot 
would be good—that is in some Cornish and East 
Anglian towns, and a féw other artists’ resorts.” 

“Add the MSS. of the local poet and the local 
novelist, and you would get a series of museums 
even less attractive to villagers than any at pre- 
sent,” said the journalist. ‘I should like to see 
modern pictures and modern pen-drawings made 
the chief features—genuinely fine things might be 
obtained easily.” 

“It certainly would be a good thing to preserve 
the clever ‘black and white’ work that lumbers 
half the editorial rooms to-day,” said the Lay 
Figure. “A few big firms sell a selection of their 
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drawings, but what becomes of the mass is a 
mystery. But I do not think Newlyn contem- 
plates at present a permanent collection; only a 
permanent gallery, wherein it proposes to hold 
temporary exhibitions. At Falmouth they have 
started a nice little gallery, where the best local men 
—exhibit and sell. It is like a Bond Street show 
—secretary, nicely-printed catalogues, and all.” 

“That is all very well, for half a dozen places at 
most,” said the journalist, “ especially where visitors 
swell the number of art-connoisseurs ; but I think 
the mass of villagers still prefer ‘ Ally Sloper’ to 
all the art of the R.A.’s.” 

“Vox populi, vox Dei,” said the man with a 
clay pipe. ‘When you still think of the men 
well hung in the Paris salons, or at Munich, 
who are skied or kicked out from Burlington 
House, not even sincere respect for a few of its 
members and their works, prevents one from 
thinking the masses are better judges of art than 
they themselves guess.” 

“It is consoling to one’s pride to see the 
Munich Glaspa/as and the Luxembourg acquir- 
ing contemporary British work, and to reflect that, 
except the much-abused Tate benefaction, we 
have not even a scheme for retaining the best 
work of our own artists as national property,” said 
the man with a clay pipe. 

“Which, according to your estimate of popular 
esteem, is not so cruel an evil as it appears,” the 
green-tie man continued. ‘A heaven-sent com- 
mittee could not achieve such a task as buying 
the best pictures—and pleasing ‘the press and the 
public at the same time.” 

“It is because we want to convert the multi- 
tude to be artists, or art critics, instead of artisans,” 
said the esthetic painter. ‘ If theywould only forge 
iron beautifully, or make themselves lovely by 
wearing the old smock-frocks and sun-bonnets, 
they would be happier. Artis a saddening burden 
to support—it weighs one down.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the journalist, “ that 
is not Art ; it may be indigestion, or more probably 
merely a trifle of good taste plus a quantity of 
self-conceit. Your real artist does a thing because 
he wants to, in the way that pleases him best; he 
knows he never reaches his ideal, but as he always 
hopes to do so next time, he is happy. A pessimist 
is but an open confession of failure.” 

“The sunshine has certainly improved you,” 
said the Lay Figure ; “let us stop and meditate 
upon your last remark—after which, of course, no 
one could grumble again, if he believed it to be 
true.” 
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